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Farm Markets 


Viewed as Sign 
Of Better Times 


‘Carl Williams, of the Farm 
Board, Pointing to Recent 
Price Advances, Foresees 


Community Plans 


F arm Research 
a Thanksgiving Day 
In Reconditioning giving Day 





| May Be Curtailed 
| : 


Of Homes Urged or 


Mr. Hoover Urges Observance 
With Appropriate Services 


On Nov. 26 


Assistant Secretary Dunlap 
Tells Agricultural Chemists 


Of Possible Economies 





eo HOOVER on Nov. 3 issued 
| a proclamation designating Thursday, 
Nov. 26, as a National Day of Thanks- | 
giving and recommending that the Ameri- | 
can people “rest from their daily labors 


The need for economy may force a re- 


Low Cost of Materials and | action of the money which the Federal 
J abor | Government can spend on agricultural re- 


Availability of ae | search, R. W. Dunlap, Assistant Secre- 
Makes Time Propitious, | tary of Agriculture, told the annual meet- 


. 3 ie ing of the Association of Official Agri- xu a fae and in their homes and accustomed places | 
Says President Ss Group |} cultural Chemists Nov. 3 Possible Business Gains of worship give devout thanks for the | 
. In its second day’s sessions the asso- 7 LE blessings which a merciful Father has 





Advance Is ‘Healthy,’ 


ciation continued to hear and discuss re- bestowed upon us.” The proclamation in 





* 4 ° 
‘Properly Organized? | pers trom its referees and investiga | | full text follows: 
| J S ; tors who have been working on phases of | A proclamation by the President of 
: a | agricultural standards during the year. , ‘ | the United States of America: 
Movement Is Ady ised At its two general sessions on Nov. 3 it Declares Mr. Stone We approach the season when, ac- 


° also heard speeches by C. A. Browne, A cording to custom dating from the gar- 


5 K. Balls, and Max Phillips, all of the} ; a | — of he _ ghee 7 fore- 
5 . eolities 1 ‘s ures strv ¢ s | . ° ‘ag . i fathers in the New World, a day is set 
Enlistment of Localities in Cam-| Bureau of Chemistry and Soils of the|/Agserts ‘Bullish’ Factors Inj /aters thanks even amid hard- 


apart to give 
ships to Almighty God for our temporal 
and spiritual blessings. It has become 
a hallowed tradition for the Chief Mag- 
istrate to proclaim annually a national 


Department of Agriculture, and Mr. Dun- 
lap’s address. 

Mr. Dunlap explained that of the “al- 
most liberal” sum appropriated to the De- 


Market Actually Exist as a 
Basis for Increases in Agri- 


paign for Improvement Sug- 
gested for Relief of Unem- 


| 
| 








ployment partment of Agriculture, one-fifth was cultural Products day of thanksgiving 
— ee | aks Ocak eeeermesics - ——— Pepe Our country has cause for gratitude 
Urging home repairs as a means of stim- {Continued on Page 3, Column 2.) The worst of the period of low prices) to the Almighty. We have been widely 


blessed with abundant harvests. We 
have been spared from pestilence and 
calamities. Our institutions have served 
the people. Knowledge has multiplied 
and our lives are enriched with its ap- 
plication. Education has advanced, the 


for agricultural products appears to be 
definitely over, and while no one can tell 
certainjy whether recent sharp advances 
in prices of wheat, cotton, and other prod- 


ulating employment, the Committee on Re- 
conditioning, Remodeling, and Moderniz- 


ing of the President’s Conference on Home | 
Building and Home Ownership pointed | 


2} 


Congress Must Cope 


J ° : 
out in a statement made public Nov. 3 WV th E 2 Ill x ucts signify the beginning of the end of ; eee Se eee = 
that the low cost of materials and the | 1 conomic Ss business depression, agricultural commod- | or dees come or yee pang wae 
availability of skilled labor makes the itie, with cotton in the van, normally lead é ‘ é 


measure of passing adversity which has 


time propitous for home reconditioning come upon us should deepen the spirit- 


the way to recovery, Carl Williams, mem- 


Immediate steps to repair or modernize Senate Group Told ber of the Federal Farm Board, stated/ j14) life of the people, quicken their 
part of the home, it was pointed out orally Nov. 3. sympathies and spirit of sacrifice for 
should be taken with a plan for recon- ayo James S. Stone, chairman - the | others, and strengthen their courage. 
ditioning the entire house in mind in or-| 4 ; . - _|stated orally that members of the Board} jmany of our neighbors are in need 
der to accomplish the best results. The Spokesmen for Labor Bodies are “very much pleased” with the ee from causes beyond their control and 
committee recommended organizing 4a| , > » «J | substantial advance in prices, especially! the compassion of the people throughout 
steering committee in each community to Comme nt on I roposals for wheat. The slight ager gg Nov.] the Nation oe, = gio — se- 
romote home repair work. , ‘reati Tsatteanea} | 3. he said, is an indication that the gains} curity over this Winter that they too 
” For Creation of National of recent days have been healthy and not} may have full cause to participate in 


Community Groups 


Following is the statement in full text: 
rhe immediate, emergency organization 
of' community groups in every city and Congress must create an instrumental- 
_ _— where eran = geo J a lity capable of coping with emergency eco- 
o relieve unemploymen y stimulating | . F P 
mic problems, S y g pneré 
athose homeowners who can afford it and; 20™¢ Problems, Sidney Hillman, General 
all agencies concerned to undertake home| President of the Amalgamated Clothing 
and neighborhood improvements is ur-| Workers of America, declared Nov. 3 in 
genily recommended by the Committee on} testifying before the spe “ahoommit- 
Reconditioning, Remodeling, and Modern- t Gr Ahn meaned B i eg : 
izing of the President's Conference on| © % Sue senate considering proposals 
Home Building and Home Ownership for a National Economic Council 
This committee is one of 31 appointed Mr. Hillman and D. B. Robertson 
by the President to collect data on every!ident of the Brotherhood of 





this day of gratitude to the Almighty. 

Now, therefore. I, Herbert Hoover, 
President of the United States of Amer- 
ica, do hereby designate Thursday, Nov. 
26, 1931, as a national day of Thanks- 
giving, and do recommend that our peo- 
ple rest from their daily labors and in 
their homes and accustomed places of 
worship give devout thanks for the 
blessings which a merciful Father has 
bestowed upon us 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto 
set my hand and caused the seal of the 
United States to be affixed 

Done at the City of Washington this 
3d day of November, in the year of our 


excessive. He added that “bullish” factors 
actually exist as a basis fgr the advance 
Rise in Wheat Prices 

The rise in wheat prices should be con- 
sidered in connection with the influences | 
which might cause it, Mr. Stone said 
While Russia has denied the report that} 
she will not export any more wheat this | 
year or next, he said, the denial is reported | 
to include the admission that difficulty is}\ 
being encountered in collecting wheat that| 
might be exported Smaller crops im | 
| Argentina, Australia, and Canada, acre- 
lage reduction in the United States, and a} 
need for more wheat in Europe were cited | 





Economic Council 


cial 


las 





pres- 
Enginemen 





phase of the housing problem in the|and Firemen, both representing organized | by Mr. Stone as being among the “bullish | Lord, 1931, and of the Independence 
United States with a view to formulat-/} labor, told the committee that the Gov- | factors of the United States of America the 
ing a long-term program for the im-|ernment is the only power which is able | The advance in wheat he said, has | one hundred and fiftv-sixth. 
provement of homes and the increase of} to put into effect such economic planning taken other grains along | ao. 5 the | (Signed) HERBERT HOOVER 
home ownership. The possibility of imme-!as will stabilize business registering a substantial gain during tne By the President: Henry L. Stimson 
diate action in home reconditioning has| A National Economic Council is needed last few days of rising whe at prices. | Secretary of State 
led the committee to feel that if properly} in the present situation and it should be | Cotton Consumption - . 
organized and stimulated in every com-| sponsored by the Government, Mr. Rob- Cotton consumption is a better guide to ee Y 
munity it would do much to provide local | ertson testified. conditions than cotton prices, Mr. Wil-| Hawalian Statehood 
employment Mr. Hillman asserted that the major liams said Ordinarily, increasing con- 

The committee urges, therefore, that en = de vane ae y Te + 2 ae es ( 2. “ ™ . 

> iz ak nce by local | fai fix res Sibility. “The Gov-/early signs « sines: y, he ex- ti B t D t t 
elo > yong pee ee ee ernment,” he said, “must step in and plained. Consumption of cotton this tl er ain u Is an 8 
eee ee eee eo ae * Eh momma’ aoa "a nN be wserl : ai oe te eae a Test Y ‘ 

ort shoul e related, by local cham-| # cconomic council will be useful in ‘4reer tile : , as 7 oe S; 7 : ( ’ J dd 
co a Dicares labor groups, news-/|the future, but in creating an “instru- | Year. ~~ ge omy is K ays yovernor Jude 
papers, and all other civic groups. | mentality” to meet the present emer- pe rae se Penne anemia in . 

|gency, Congress, Mr. Hillman explained, | SOW, Jong-drawn-out process, ar age 
Steering Committees | its early stages the gains are almost im- 


must direct it in such a way “that we can- 


3 2 erceptible except when viewed over con- 
not drift into a dictatorship.” This instru- ape hab eae I 


siderable periods. The following informa- 


Saat ° . ° ‘ ° 
These organizations are urged to estab- | Economic and Social Stabil- 








With Third of Fiscal Year 
A]. | a subcommittee of 
; | tee on Appropriations 


Search Being Made 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


Is Thrice That of 
One Year Ago 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


Completed, Figure 
ready Is 661 Million Dol- 


‘ . | 
lars, Says Treasury 








| 

For New Revenues 

All Phases of Tax Structure Be- 

ing Studied; Hope Seen in 

Strength Maintained by Re- 
ceipts From Customs 


The Government has completed one- 
third of its fiscal year and has accumu. 
lated a deficit of $661,120,850, or 


than three times as great as the deficit | 


daily statement for the end of October 
which was made public Noy. 3 


This condition, it was stated orally at 


| the Department of the Treasury, demon- 
| Strates forcefully the situation confront- 


| but 


| dication will be 


j; ceipts is maintained 


| 


| 


lish steering committees—only one in each | mentatlity, however, must adjust produc~- tion was made available at the Depart- ity Should Precede Any 
community—representative of the organ-/tion to maintain living standards and to ment of Agriculture: - : @ 
izing groups and of local architects, | create consuming power. Receipts of wheat at primary markets Political Change, Secre-| 
agencies of Better Homes in America and| “Industry has failed to cope with the up to Noy. 1 in the last three years have ae e 

ther civic bodies, educators, health offi- | Situation,” he asserted. averaged about half the total receipts | tary Wilbur Is Informed 
gals banks and building and loan asso- Mr. Robertson said technological im- at these markets for the year. This yea ¢ . 4 
clations, major employers, builders, con- | provements have thrown 250,000 railroad receipts have been lighter than usual, pos- | Stat : edie svitable 
struction trades. real estate boards, and! Workers out of employment, and the de- sibly indicating that more than usual is| Statehood for Hawaii is inevitable in 
merchants and materials dealers pression has deprived 500,000 more of being held on farms the distant future but at present an} 

Such steering committee could, it is be-| Work. His organization, he explained, has If farmers still are holding about half | political change would be premature and | 
lieved by intensive newspaper campaigns |eceived no cooperation from industry in| the crop, now estimated at about 884,000,- | inopportune, Gov. Lawrence — M Judd 
and by other means inspire those home-|etaining men rendered jobless by tech- 000 bushels, the value of their holdings, | stated orally at the Department of the 
owners who can afford it to undertake | Mological advances on the basis of the recent price advances | Interior Nov 3, where he is now confer . 
the immediate reconditioning of their | Economic planning, Mr. Robertson told totaling about 20 cents ee wound ring with Secretary Ray Lyman Wilbur 
homes, and that the entire community | Be committee, should be sponsored by have seen ian ll % be vcaletie -“_ — ee See eared 
. © enlist behind a campaign for | the, Government. From the point of view ol ho aings on farms Will no SVaraeul Agitation to make the territory a State 
could be enlisted be hind ¢ if lof labor, the outlook in the transporta- until after Jan. 1, however, so these @S-| so pronounced a year ago, appears to 
neighborhood improvement. tion industry was said by him to be “very SUmptions may involve a considerable have abated as many of the political 


It is pointed out that many communi- | qiscouraging.” margin of error leaders realize the gravity of altering the 





ties have already formed emergency Or-/| The Nation is suffering from a “plague _ Corn prices have advanced about 5 cents political complexion during an unsettled | 
ganizations and that descriptions of the} of planiessness.’ Mr. Hillman declared, 2,bushel at primary markets. Marketings period, he explained 
ee eee lbecause each segment of our economic Of corn at these markets last year was . ec . ; 

(Continued on Page 2, Column 1.] life is concerned only with itself and there #0ut 225,000,000 busheis, and there was GUREMy Ties Paster 
ee ee ee is no force to plan for the whole besides a_ considerable oman sold by Both economic and social stability, he 
“T a a oe farmers which did not reach these mar- erted, occupy first attention. Although 

N ° H Pt) . f °c I consider the depression the direct ,2)™°"s : ae SiN a 7 asserted, occupy Irs : 
+ Ir . oover Uonters | result of the irresponsible planning of in- kets. The price advance would add about | the fall in price of sugar and the in- 


$12,500,000 to the value of the commodity 
reaching primary markets alone. Not 
much corn of this year’s crop has yet been 


creased production in 
dustry, the important 


the pineapple 
industries of 


in- 


|dustry,.” he said “Unless we can get 
the 


| planning, we will always have these de- 
| pressions.” avin 
marketed, 
| Mr. Hillman asserted that he believed 
that the sooner the country realizes the 
| Situation it is in. the better off it will be.! 


On Home Financing 


Meets With Committee Prior 


nevertheless, industrial leaders have been 
building up both physical and financial 
reserves to cope with the situation. As a 


to Commercial Stocks 


Conference in December | “Just trying to delude people into a false eee socks of a a result peace and harmony prevail, he said. 
} sense of security” won't solve the problem,  %”’ - she ee eee 5 2 1e following additional information on 
Plans for aiding in the financing of | but on the other hand aggravate the mene cipal United States markets were smaller the dsvatien te Hawaii was made avail- 
homes were considered at a meeting at|tal state of the population and stimulate peas = peage bie - ~ ee me able 
the White House Executive Offices on Nov. | fears Rar are greater than if the truth so a le a 81 “and oo 24 pe There is no doubt that Hawaii is headed 
, “aside ay © Secretary | Were Known. . 8 caren aoe S oe 1 ate -ad\ > . » 
3 between President Hoovel the 5ec pon y He see i a ma ; _. spectively. in bushels, were reported as fol- | toward Statehood. Alre ady the people 
of Commerce Robert P. Lamont, and rep seltel heaee that there can be no possible jows py ‘the Department themselves enjoy a large measure of self- 
resentatives of mene and loan Cen ehhes ceeteenee a tane ae re , but _that Wheat, 244,054,000 and 246,325,000: corn,| government. Peace, harmony, and good 
bankers, real estate boards and insurance y action is necessary in dealing 7341900 and 7.527.000: oats, 18.189,000 and. will prevail. The interest demonstrated 
companies. - F in the last legislature in behalf of State- 
. re rised the Fins eo C - as e : . e x 
a i ee eeanrees Zenoss Ove | [Continued on Page 3, Column 5.1 [Continued on Page 2, Column 5.) hood, when both houses urged Congress 
Pe ¢ - residents ; erence oe ; 
Home Building and Home Sencha a (Cont i P “ee 
which will be held in Washington begin- | F io S ® P f Fi ontinued on age 2, Column 2. 
1 E ? oy > - e j_eitinnaionecnsinneasiinemeeas 
ning Dec. 2. orest Service repares tor Fires —— 
Details of the conference were not TI ‘ . PI 
made public at the White House. It| I E = , W aco S : . Cl ls iree States an 
was stated, however, that President i Last as ester nmoseason A OSes ‘ x 
Hoover submitted several proposals for Cotton Conferences 
aiding in the home financing movement aed eda 
for the consideration of the conference,| ,. - ; " , 
but their exact nature were not revealed! New Mechanical Aids and Expanded Road System in Na- 


Mississippi, Arkansas and North 
Carolina to Act 


by the White Houses 
Members Attending 

| 

The members of the Committee on Fi- 


tional Forests Said to Have Prevented Heavier 





nance of the President's Conference on Losses in Recent Con flagrations LittLe Rock, Ark., Nov. 3 
Home Building and Home Ownership are ik a : | Gov. Harvey Parnell announced today 
Chairman, Frederick H. Ecker, president that he and Gov. Bilbo, of Mississippi, 
Metropolitan Insurance Company, New} The season of heavy fire losses in the;and although cooler nights and higher| will issue an invitati6n to the Governors 
York; William E. Best, president, United] western half of the United States where | humidity have greatly decreased the fire| of all cotton-producing States to meet 
States Building and Loan League, Pitts-|;, : ; ma aw ; danger it is hardly to be expected that] with committees of the Legislatures of 
burgh, Pa.; Alexander M. Bing, president, | !osses were most severe this year hasidefi-| there will be no more losses this year. In| Arkansas and Mississippi to agree on leg- 
City Housing Corporation, New York; | Nitely closed, and preparations have been | dry years recently it has sometimes been| islation for a reduction in cotton acreage. 
Hiram S. Cody, vice president, Cody Trust | made for the Fall fire season in the East. a<° jate as December before rains have| At its recent special session the Ar- 
Co., Chicago; Clarence Dillon, Ditlon,| Roy Headley. in charge of the division Of engeq the forest fire season in California.| kansas Legislature adopted a resolution 
Read & Co., New York; William A. John-| operations of the Forest Service, Depart- 3 a for such a conference and for the ap- 
ston, Akron, Ohio; Harry A. Kahler, New| ment of Agriculture, said Nov. 2 in a Operations in East pointment of a committee 
York Title & Mortgage Co., New York statement issued by the Department. In National Forests of the eastern half ia 

William H. Kingsley, vice president, The The area burned over this year is still Of the United States a Fall fire season | JACKSON, MiIss., Nov. 3. 


Pen-Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Philadelphia; Harry S. Kissell, preisdent, 
National Association of heal Estate Board, 
Springfield, Ohio; James L. Madden, third 
vice president, Metropolitan Life Insur- 


normally begins about the time the hard- 
wood leaves fall. There have been prep- 
arations for meeting this Fall fire danger, | 
The eastern National Forests have so far | 


below the average of the last five years, 
Mr. Headley said. Without the advantage 
of new mechanical aids and the expanded 
road system in the forests, he added, this 


The Legislature in special session, which 
adjourned Oct. 31, passed a bill to re- 
strict the production of cotton and the 
measure has been signed by Gov. Bilbo. 


ance Co., New York; L. A. McLain, presi-| Season would have been much more dis- had a very successful fire year in con-| 7¢ will not become effective, however, until 
dent, Southern Trust Company, Lousiville,| astrous because of conditions unusually trast ~— the unprecedented drought! states producing 75 per cent of the Na- 
Ky.; Paul P. O'Brian, secretary, American| favorable for fires. The statement fol-| Year 0 1930 P tion’s cotton production have taken sim- 
Loan and Savings Association, Dayton,| lows in full text: r Representatives of most of the ‘National | jjar action. 
Ohio; Samuel N. Reep, president, Home | 5 . ; orest regions have just closed a meet-| A concurrent resolution was passed for 
Building and Loan Association, Minne- | Season Definitely Closed ing at Spokane, Wash., where they ex-/the appointment of a pay Ah to meet 
apolis, Minn The 1931 forest fire season has definitely changed ideas and experiences with vari-| with representatives of other States with 
a? R. Robins. president. Common-|closed in those National Forest regions ous types of fire control equipment and|a view of agreeing upon uniform legis- 
wealth Title Company of Philadelphia,|in which losses were heaviest last Sum- decided as to types and specifications for | lation : 
Philadelphia; H. C. Robinson, vice presi- a > a \ he Forst arvice anne " 
: i ; : mer, Roy Headley of the Forst Service fire protection equipment - 
dent, Guardian Trust Company, Cleve- nine p : . ‘ Ae 
and. Ohio: Secretary: James S. Tavlor said today The area burned ove! on all Physical conditions affecting fire fight- RALEIGH, N. C.. Nov. 3 
Chief, Division of Building and Housing. National Forests to Oct. 10 amounted tO ing and other protection operations have Gov. O. Max Gardner has announced 
Department of Commerce, Washington. | 584,000 acres compared with an annual been changing rapidly in recent years,| that a conference of the Governors of 
In addition, those present were the | 2Verase for the previous five years of 594,- according to Mr. Headley. Each year sees| North Carolina, Virginia, South Carolina 
Secretary of Commerce. Robert P. La-| 00 acres. There is, therefore, still a prO-\ additions to the system of protection| and Georgia, with such agricultural lead- 


mont; Col. William A. Starrett, New York | bability. he said, that the total area burned 
City; and John M. Gries, executive secre-| Over will not exceed the average loss in 
tary of the President's Conference onj|the previous five-year period. 


Home Building and Home Ownership, Rains have not yet fallen in California 


roads on the National Forests. The mod-|ers as they may bring with them 


ern technique for building the low stand- 





(Continued on Page ¢, Column 3.3 (four States. 





territory. caused a recession in prosperity, | 


{ 
j 
| 
| 
| 
} 





| Sufficient 


the Government as regards revenue, 
no suggestion as to the Administra- 
tion’s course accompanied the explana- 
tion. The Treasury, it was suggested, is 
still examining the taxation structure but 
it has not completed its work and no in- 
given respecting its de- 
cision until all phases of the 
have been studied. Additional 
tion was supplied as follows: 


ing 


informa- 


Ratio of Expenditures 
If the same ratio of expenditures to re- 
through = the 
mainder of the fiscal year which will end 
next June 30, the deficit will approximate 


$2,000,000,000. No responsible authorities 
will hazard a guess at this time as to 
whether that condition will obtain; the 


Department, as well as the Chief Execu- 
tive, is giving consideration to ways and 
means of retiucing the deficit through 


curtailment of expenditures as well as by | 


increasing the revenue 
therefore, to know at this time what 
difference between expenditures and re- 
ceipts may be when the books are finally 
closed. 

The daily statement figures show a defi- 


It is impossible, 


more } 


he United States Bai 


Presenting the Official News of the Legislative, Executive and Judicial Branches of the Federal Government and Each of the Governments of the Forty-Eight States 
From Any Action of the Executive Establishments - - 





President Proclaims Federal Deficit 


‘House Subcommittee Also Will 


|} was at the corresponding period of the| 
last fiscal year according to the Treasury | 


| 
| 
| 
situation | 


re- | 


the | 






ly 
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the Post Office, 
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Air Mail Awards 
To Be Investi gatec 


L 


. | 
| 
| 
Inquire Into Ocean Mail, 
Asserts Mr. Wood 


N INVESTIGATION into ocean and 

air mail contracts will be started by 
the House Commit- 
immediately after 
the 72nd Congress convenes next month, 


Representative Wood (Rep.), of LaFay- 
ette, Ind., chairman of the Committee, 
stated orally Nov. 3 


Numerous complaints have been re-/| 
ceived by the Committee, Mr. W 
against existing contracts and the manner 
in which those contracts have been let. 
The investigation will seek to determine 
whether or not the complaints are well 


founded and if so, what, if any, steps can 


be taken to remedy the situation, he ex- | Secret 


plained. | 
Among the witnesses to be called will be 
Postmaster General Walter F. Brown, Sec- 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 1.) 


Red Cross Begins 
Campaign to Help 


Disabled Veterans 


Replies 
| Received at 
Of Labor Show 
Are Unemployed 


Answers to questionnaires regarding 
their employment sent to 300,000 disabled 
| American veterans of the World War in- 


dicate that 75.342 of them are ‘jobless and | 


(that 14.491 are working but want better 
| jobs, the Red Cross stated Nov. 3 in an- 
nouncing the launching of a relief cam- 
paign for disabled veterans in need 
Replies to the questionnaires, 166,576 of 
which were received at the Labor Depart- 
ment, also show that 13,124 disabled 
American veterans claim themselves to be 
unemployable, and that 9,333 are not in 
need because they are in 
der guardians, or are receiving full com- 
pensation, according to the Red Cross, 
Aid Asked For Disabled Men 
Names of the veterans have been turned 
over to the Red Cross, it was explained 


The announcement, issued at the Red 
| Cross National Headquarters in Washing- 


to Questionnaires | 
Department | 


75,000 | 


j} approximating $35,000,000; 


hospitals, un- | 


| Representative 


Jood said, | Tr 





| ° 
‘New Construction 


Of Naval Vessels 
Will Be Proposed 


Britten to 
Offer Measure Providing 
For Authorization of 125 
Millions for Building 


saty Limit Urged 
By Senator Reed 


ary Adams States That 
Navy Has Not Given Up Its 
Hope of Securing Adequate 
Construction Program 


Authorization for appropriations totale 
ing approximately $125,000,000 to be used 
in the construction of Navy vessels would 
be provided in a measure which will be 
introduced in the coming session of Con- 


‘gress by Representative Britten (Rep.), of 


Chicago, Ill., Chairman of 
Committee on Naval Affairs, 
man stated orally Nov. 3. 

Mr. Britten said his bill probably will 
propose authorization for the construction 
of the following vessels: One, 10,000-ton, 
6-inch gun flying deck cruiser and one 
plane carrier, the total cost of the two 
about 15 de- 
stroyers for replacement purposes, at @ 
total cost of about $75,000,000, and five 
submarines for replacement purposes, at 
a total cost of about $12,500,000. 


Urges the Cruiser 

Especially did Mr. Britten. recommend 
the immediate construction of the 10,000- 
ton 6-inch gun flying deck cruiser, be- 
cause, he explained, it is believed that 
such a vessel will revolutionize naval war- 
fare, and if that is proven true, the sooner 
it is learned the better, 

“We now have about 60,000 or 70,000 
tons available to build up to treaty 
strength,” he pointed out, “and there is no 
reason why we should not determine the 
best. vessel for our purposes before we use 
that entire tonnage, so we can utilize the 
rest of the tonnage with that type of 
vessel, 

“I would not recommend the construce 
tion of more than one 10,000-ton flying 
deck cruisers at this time, because I desire 
to make sure that that type vessel is the 
best we can build first. 


Would Plan More Ships 
“If such a ship, aftér its construction 
and test, is found to revolutionize naval 
warfare, then we should push right ahead 
with the construction of four or five more 


the House 
the chair- 





cit of $661,120,850 as of Oct. 31, coni-| ton, follows in full text: 

pared with $171,514,528 on the same date} John Barton Payne, chairman of the 
of 1930. The deficit on last June 30 was} American Red Cross, announced today 
$903,000,000, so that if the mathematical ‘that Plans had’ been put into operation 
calculation borne out by the last fiscal | through 3,600 Red Cross Chapters to con- 
year’s ratio is carried into this year, the | tact 75,000 unemployed disabled veterans, 
deficit at the end of June, 1932, will ex- | with a view to finding them work or pro- 
ceed the $2,000,000,000 figure mentioned. | viding relief if they were in distress 


Income Tax Receipts 


Income tax collections which have been 
dropping off through 18 months were 
again the leading figures in the declining 
revenue of the Government for the four 
months covered by the statement The 
total income tax collected in the four 
months was $339,121,623, or $243,141,214 
less than in the same third of the last 
fiscal year 

It is largely because of this great 
cline that so much attention has been 
given by the Treasury to methods by 
Which the base of taxation may be broad- 


de- 


ened and which has fostered the idea of 
a selective sales tax or excise levy The 
Secretary of the Treasury, Andrew W 


Mellon, last Spring called attention to this 
condition and expressed the thought at 
that time that there should be a broadet 
base for taxation. He favors a taxation 
Structure that will not cauge revenue 
fluctuations to such an extent as the in- 


| cde tax has proved to be 


Miscellaneous Revenues 

Miscellaneous taxes have declined in 
the last year, but the drop has not been 
comparable to that of income. The fig- 
ures showed that the miscellaneous taxes 
had yielded $189,661,371 in the four- 
month period, or only $17,000,000 less 
than in the first four months of the last 
fiscal year. 


The Government's total income for the 
four months was  $703,629,673. Against 
this total revenue, the outgo was $1,- 


364,750,524. The total income on the same 
date a year ago had aggregated $959,042,- 


283 while the expendittres were $1,130,- 
557,351. From this it is seen that the 
income has declined measurably while 


{there has been an increase in expenditure: 


Which though not as large has been 
to make a bad situation even 
more critical and compelling of attention 

There is a_ possibility that whatever 
means are developed for increasing the 
revenue can not be made sufficient to 
meet the commitments unless there are 
greater curtailments than have been sug- 
gested to date. This would mean, there- 
fore, that the public debt will be in- 


creased further in the current fiscal year 


3, Column 1.) 
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Names of the veterans were turned over 
to the Red Cross by the Disabled Amer- 
ican Veterans of the World War 

E. Claude Babcock, national comman- 
der of the organization, solicited Red 
Cross aid for the disabled men, following 
receipt of returns upon the questionnaire 
sent by the Veterans Administration to 
all compensable veterans, inquiring into 


their present status in relation to em- 
ployment 

Returns Classified 
The questionnaire, which was return- 


able to the Labor Department, was sent 
to the approximately 300,000 veterans on 
the pension and compensation rolls of the 


Veterans Administration Replies were 
received from 166,576 men. Of these 54.- 
286 reported they were employed; 75,342 
reported they were unemployed; 13,124 


claimed unemployability; 14,491 were em- 
ployed, but wanted better jobs, and 9,333 
were in hospital or had guardians or re- 
ceived 100 per cent disability allowance, 
and were not in need 

Commander Babcock, who had origi- 
nated the plan for ascertaining the status 
of the disabled veterans, classified the 
questionnaires, and has pledged his or- 
ganization to investigate the cases of the 
13,124 men who claim they are unfitted 
for employment. 

The 75,000 men who are unemployed re- 
ceive an average compensation of $30 per 
month. Comdr. Babcock turned over to 
the national Red Cross cards 
the names an addresses of these men. 

“One of the major obligations of the 
Red Cross and its chapters is extending 


help to veterans and their Jependent 
families,” Judge Payne said today. “More 
than 3,000 chapters are engaged in this 


work and last year gave assistance to 433,- 
000 ex-service men or their families, 
through direct relief or handling their 
claims due to service. This work is sup- 
ported, in part, through the annual roll 
call of the Red Cross, which begins 
Armistice Day and ends Thanksgiving Day. 

“The material relating to the 75,000 un- 
j}employed disabled ex-service men, repre- 
senting as it does the joint cooperative 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 1.) 


Careful Driving Is Advised to Reduce 
Higher Accident Rate in Early Winter 


Slippery Streets and Earlier Nightfall in November and 


December Contribute to Increase in Crashes, 
Says National Safety Conference 


‘ 


WARNING to automobile drivers that 


November and December are the 
months of greatest risk has been issued 
by the executive committee of the Na- 


tional Conference on Street and Highway 


Saftety, which has been meeting in Wash- | 
in 


ington to review the progress made 


uniform traffic regulation, according to in- 


formation made available Nov. 
Department of Commerce. 
additional information was supplied: 

Census Bureau figures brought 
attention of the Committee show 
motor fatalities and accidents every year 
reach a forbidding peak during the early 


3 at the} 
The following | 


to the 
that | 


Winter months. The Committee attrib- 
|}uted this partly to slippery streets and 
earlier nighhtfall To offest these un- 


will 
be held in Charlotte, N. C., Nov. 12, ‘to 
discuss the agricultural situation in the 


factors, 


of 


favorable 


the importance careful driving on the 


the Committee stressed 


part of the individual operator and sug- 
gested a nation-wide education campaign 


to this end 


Careful attention to brakes, lights, tires 
advised 
Many opportunities to carry out needed 


and steering mechanism was 


employment relief were pointed out by 
the Committee. Improvement in traffic 
igns, removal of obstructions to view at 
curves, intersections and grade crossings, 
repair of pavements and road surfaces, 
building up of road shoulders, doing away 
with dangerous side ditches or erection of 


guard rails at appropriate points, cutting | 
were | 


back curbs and removal of snow 
among the measured advanced. 

The employment of ‘white-collared” 
workers on traffic surveys and engineer- 
ing work, successfully tried out in a num- 
ber of localities last Winter, was also 
suggested. Need for work of this charac- 
ter. aS a basis for traffic improvement 
and accident reduction, exist in practi- 
cally every community. 

The Committee conferred 
Secretary of Commerce, Robert 
mont, general chairman of the confer- 
ence, and discussed the program for bet- 
terment of traffic conditions. The uni- 
form vehicle code is now in effect in 
whole or in part in 34 States and the 
model municipal traffic ordinance in many 
American cities. Both are backed by the 


with the 
P. La- 


traffic improvements as a@ measure of un- | conference, 


containing | 


| 


| 


| 








| 


right away.” 

The Naval Affairs chairman said that 
his proposed measure would be an aue 
thorization bill only, but that he hoped to 
see appropriations with which to carry out 
the measure enacted during the coming 
session also. 

It is also hoped that a bill will be passed 
during the coming session of Congress au- 


thorizing naval construction to complete 
treaty strength by 1936, and that the 
measure he will propose is enacted and 


appropriated for so as to make it the first 
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Business Improving 
In Seven Countries 


Upward Trends Are Noted by 


Commerce Department 


More favorable economic factors have 
been observed recently in England, Egypt, 
Italy,, Canada, the Argentine interior, 
Chile and Mexico, although business else- 
where continues poor, according to infor- 
mation supplied Nov. 3 by the Depart= 
ment of Commerce. 

As an aftermath of the gold standard 
suspension, leading British oil companies 
have agreed to cooperate in obtaining the 
country’s petroleum requirements at the 
lowest possible prices, it was disclosed. 

Details of the agreement have not been 
made public, according to Assistant Come 
mercial Attache Homer C. Fox at London. 
The British trade states, however, that 
this cooperative marketing plan has been 
specifically designed to meet the situation 
brought about by the depreciation of sterl- 
ing, Which is generally expected to raise 
prices in view of the fact that nearly all 
of England's petroleum demands have to 
be met by imports. 

The following additional 
was made available: 

Abandonment of the gold standard has 
been followed also by a stronger general 
tone of markets and sentiment in Eng- 
land, with the outstanding improvement 
in the coal, textile and automotive indus- 
tries. Unemployment has declined, 
though it remains much higher than last 
year. 

Another recent important development 
reported by the British oil trade is a mer- 
ger of the British marketing interests of 
the Anglo-Persian and Royal Dutch Shell 
groups of companies. The principal mar- 
keting subsidiary of the Anglo-Persian 
Oil Co., Ind. is the British Petroleum 
Co., Ltd., and of the Royal Dutch Shell 
Group, Shell Max, Ltd 

Details of the merger are not yet availe 
able, but it is reported that these mare 
keting companies, while continuing as 
separate entities, will presumably be un- 
der the control of a new company, which 
in turn will be jointly controlled by the 
parent groups. It is stated that the ob- 
ject of the merger is largely to effect mare 
keting economies and to prevent overe 
lapping of services 

Among the indications of better busi- 
ness that have appeared in Italy are the 
continued stability of lira exchange, the 
unusually small adverse trade balance, 
the general feeling that government pro- 
grams will provide adequate relief for un- 
employment, which has recently been in- 
creasing, and the favorable reaction to 
the increase of 15 per cent in ad valorem 
duties. Foreign trade during September 
recorded an export balance, which is ex- 
tremely unusual in Italian commerce. 

Egyptian exports increased during Aue 
gust as compared with the previous year, 
while imports declined, resulting in @ 
|Sharply improved trade balance; the bale 
ance for eight months is also much bet- 
ter than for the corresponding period last 
|year. Although Yugoslavia continues to 
be less affected by the depression than 


information 
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* Red Cross Starts 
Campaign to Aid 
Disabled Veterans 


Replies to Questionnaires 
Received at Department 


Of Labor Show 75,000- 


Are Unemployed 


{Continued from Page 1.) 
efforts of several departments of the Fed- 
eral Government working with the D. A. 
V., is the most authentic of any in exist- 
ence. It is certainly too valuable not to 
be put to constructive use. 

Plan for Aiding Needy. 

“The Red Cross has been requested to 
take this card file and s@nd to each chap- 
ter the cards containing the names of vet- 
erans living in the chapter’s jurisdiction, 
asking that special attention be given to 
the matter of obtaining work for them. 
These men are in need of,employment as 
their disability compensation is not suffi 
cient for adequate support. It is expected, 
of course, that the chapter will utilize all} 
existing local resources to find work and 
provide help, where needed, but chapters 
must understand also that this group is 
their especial charge during this period of 
unemployment. 

“In instances where the veterans cannot 
be placed in employment and where real 
hardship is threatening, the chapter will 
take steps to provide relief either through 
its own efforts or by bringing into play 
the proper community machinery which 
has been set up to meet relief needs. The 
chapter will not be content to merely re- 
fer the case to another agency and then 
forget it.” 

Message to Chapters 

Inaugurating the plan the national} 
organization, through its managérs’ offices 
in Washington, St. Louis and San Fran- 
cisco, is sending letters to each chapter 
enclosing the cards which contain names | 
of men in their communities. The letter| 
states, in part: “It is the feeling of Judge 
Payne that this & a project of unusual | 
merit since it involves measures of relief | 
to a class of our citizens who have every 
right to look to the Red Cross for co-| 
operation in meeting their problems 
brought about through unemployment.” 

Commenting upon the cooperation af- 
forded the D. A. V. in contacting these 
men, Comdr. Babcock said: “The public 
should remember this additional Red 
Cross effort to alleviate distress among 
the World War disabled unemployed when 
the annual Red Cross roll call is held. 
The Disabled American Veterans urge all, 
citizens to join the Red Cross.’ 


| 


Community Movement 
To Repair Homes Urged 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
steps taken by some of them can be ob- 
tained from the President's Organization 
on Unemployment Relief, the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, aimd the 
American Federation of Labor, in Wash- 
ington. 

In the data compiled by these bodies 
it is stated that such community effort 
to stimulate home improvements has lead 
to the elimination of local unemployment 
in some centers and that in others the 
applications for alteration permits exceeds 
the number in normal years. 

The time for home reconditioning was 
never more propitious than now, in the 
opinion of the committee, as materials 
now cost approximately one-fourth less 
than the average for the decade 1920-1930 
and skilled labor is available. 

As to the nation-wide importance of 
such stimulation of home reconditioning, 
it is pointed out that the President has 
referred to construction as “the balance 
wheel of industry,” and to the “construc- 
tion dollar” as the most widely distrib- 
uted of all dollars. 

Thus when the materials and items of 
equipment of a house of medium cost 
in the Middle West were traced it was 
shown that materials were derived from 
more than 40 States and that nearly all 
trades and all Class A railroads and nearly 
all other means of transportaion were 
directly or indirectly stimulated. 

In order that any steps taken imme- 
diately to repair or modernize part of 
the home may accomplish the best results, 
the Committee urges upon homeowners 
the advisability of planning the recondi- 
tioning of their house as a whole. Such 
Planning will in the long run prove more 
economical and contribute to the making 
of a better home. 

The Committee on Reconditioning, Re- 
modeling, and Modernizing has been at 
work for months on a study of existing 
conditions with a view to determining 
how best more effective disinterested ad- 
vice may be made available to owners of 
old homes in meeting their individual prob- 
lems of modernizing, and how hest to 
encourage home repair work as an eco- 
nomic measure. 

The findings and recommendations of 
the Committee will be laid before the 
President’s Conference on Home Building 
and Home Ownership when it meets in| 
Washington Dec. 2 to 5. 

The President’s Conference has been or- 
ganized under the cochairmanship of Sec- 
retary Lamon, of the Department of Com- 
merce, and of Secretary Wilbur, of the 
Department of the Interior. Dr. John M. 
Gries is the executive secretayr. 

The members of the Committee on Re- 
conditioning are: 

Frederick M. Feiker, 
Bureau of Foreign 
Washington, D. C. 

George L. Bliss. Vice President, Franklin 
Society for Home Building and Savings, New 
York, N. Y. 

H. Bede, 
Chicago, Ill 

L. J. Briggs 
ington, D. C. 

Joseph E. 

ass 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Chairman. Director, 
and Domestic Commerce 


| 
National Real Estate Journal, | 
| 


Wash- | 


| 


Bureau of Standards, 


Chandler, Architect, Boston, 

Cc. O. Christenson, Secretary, Bureau of | 
Standards, Washington, D. C. | 

Emily W. Dinwiddie, Director, 
Bureau, Virginia Department of 
fare, Richmond, Va. 

F. Stuart Fitzpatrick, United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce; P. Holman, Chemist 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D.C 

Bernard I! Johnson Editor American 
Builder and Building, Chicago, Ill. 

Mrs. William F. Lake, President, 
Federation of Women's Clubs, Hot 
National Park, Arkansas. 

Joseph D. Leland, Architect, Boston, Mass. | 

Miss Grace Morin, Chairman, Household | 
Art Department, New York State College of 
Home conomics, Cornell University, Ithaca, 


Children’s 
Public Wel- 


Arkansas 
Springs | 


| 


| 


7 ae 
ve” Brognard Okie, Architect, Philadelphia, | 


a. 
Miss Ethel B. Power, Editor, House Beauti- | 
ful, Boston, Mass. | 

Mrs. Charles W. Sewell, Director, Home and 
Community Work, American Farm Bureau 
Federation; Frank S. Slosson, National Asso- 
ciation of Building Owners and Managers: 
A. Trieschman, Lumber Manufacturer, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


Increased Rail Rates | 
Denied in Minnesota’ 


St. Pau, MInn., Nov. 3, 
The State Railroad and Warehouse 


Commission has dismissed the application | 


of the railroads in Minnesota for in- 
creases in intrastate freight rates similar 
to those sought from the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for interstate rates. 
“The request for a flat 15 per cent in- 
crease in interstate rates having been de- 
nied by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission,” the State Commission’s order 
Said, “the application of the Minnesota 
lines is beveee dismissed without preju- 
dice to the filing of an application for 
specific increases on certain commodities, 
if and when the carriers arrive at a deci- 
sion regarding interstate increases in line 
with the order of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in Ex parte 103.” 


Mississippi Votes 
Farm Credit Pool 


Financing of Current Crops Is 
Provided in Act Passed by 
State Legislature 


JACKSON, Miss., Nov. 3. 

The special session of the Mississippi 
Legislature before its adjournment Oct. 31 
passed an Agricultural Credit Corporation | 
bill, calling for a $1,000,000 bond issue to} 
;assist ‘in financing the organization of 
| local corporations to finance the crops of 
1932 in the State. 

The Act provides for a State Agricul-| 
tural Credit Board of eight members to! 
adminiister the operation@ of the cor- 
porations. The measure W: hecessary, it 
was explained during the bate, because 
several sections of the S are without 


banks, and without any .ofher source of | government to be desirous of cooperating |! 


funds for crop planting. e proceeds of | 
the bond issue will be use@ §o enable local 
people to incorporate credit groups, which | 
can in turn, it is believédg borrow from 
the Federal intermediate chedit bank, if! 
proper collateral is offered: 

The Governor, State Auditor, and At-| 
torney General are ex offici® members of | 
the central supervisory board. The five 
others nominated for membership are Tip 
Ray, of Canton; George B. Power, secre- 
tary of the Mississippi Bankers Associa- 
tion; M. Beltzehoover, Natchez; William 
Winn, Greencastle, and J. T, Thomas, 
Grenada. 

| 


Hawaiian Statehood 
Certain But Distant, | 
Says Governor J ud 


Ecoonmic and Social Stabil- 
ity Should Precede Any 
Political Change, Secre- 
tary Wilbur Is Informed 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
to grant them Statehood, has waned 
somewhat. The veto of the Governor, al- 
though sustained by a narrow margin, 
carried great weight. 

At present it is unwise to set up State 
sovereignty. Economic conditions are un- 
settled. Hawaii should wait until the po- 
litical complexion is definitely determined 
and it has been proven demonstrably that 
State government will be better for the 
people themselves than territorial. Ha- 
waiians are coming to this point of view. 
They are reflecting on the change from 
every point of view, which, of course, 
means the capacity of all groups to par- 
ticipate. | 

At present, Hawaii, like the rest of the} 
world, is faced with a recession in pros- 
perity. Considerable suffering resulted 
from the low price of sugar, but through 
foresight of industrial leaders who have 
built up physical and financial reserves, 
that is, improved investments and intro- 
duced plant improvements and_  re- 
trenched financially, the effects have been 
considerably softened. Also the _ intro- 
duction of the scientific method of pro- 
duction has been of great benefit. 

Record Sugar Crop 

The present crop of sugar has just been 
appraised and is the largest in history, 
slightly exceeding 1,000,000 short tons. At 
the same time there was no appreciable 
increase in acreage. Production of sugar 
in the territory has increased approxi- 
mately 100 per cent in nine years. Busi- | 
ness men and statesmen earnestly hope 
that the price of sugar will increase so 
that the producers will receive a fairer 
1eturn. 

The next important industry, the pine- 
apple industry, also has been struggling 
against increased production. Here, the 
crop is affected by a dearth in selling and | 
disfribution. Canneries, which should be 
running at top speed, have been shut. 
However, efforts are underway to stimu- 
late sales and ease the surplus by a sys- 
tematic distribution. At all canneries last | 
week pineapples sold at 80 cents a case, 
which is a low price. With such a low | 
price the time is opportune to develop the 
system of distribution, as pineapple con- 
sumption should increase logically. 


Labor Problem Present 


Hawaii is not without its labor prob- 
lems. However, the problem is not so 
much a problem of agricultural workers 
as it is of the skilled and semiskilled 
workers, The latter group faces a 
scarcity of employment due in a large 
measure to the curtailment of both pub- 
lic and private construction work. The 
whole economic situation is being studied 
carefully by a committee composed of 
both Government officials and industrial 
leaders. An effort is under way to see 
what steps can be taken to coordinate 
the various activities so that relief can 
be worked out and the Surplus labor ab- 
sorbed. 

Special attention is being given to edu- 
cation. The findings of the advisory com- 
mittee on education appointed by the 
Governor are being put into effect. As 
agriculture is the principal industry of the 
territory, special emphasis will be given 
aaa along vocational agriculture 


} 


| 


Czech Unemploym 
Unemployment in Czechoslovakia in- 
creased about 1.7 per cent during the 
month of August, and 214.520 persons are 


now unemployed (‘Department o 
ved. é om- 
merce.) Po 
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The measure was passed by the House | 


Salvador Envoy 


Presents Letters 


 Tothe President 


Dr. Carlos Leiva Delivers 
Credentials, With Tribute 
To Friendship of the 
Two Countries 


| 
Dr. Carlos Leiva, newly appointed Min- 


ister of El] Salvador to the United States, 
in presenting his letters of credence to 
President Hoover on Nov. 3, declared his 


with the Government of the United States 
and to further good relations. 


In reply, the President stressed his de-| 


Sire for collaboration between this Gov- 
ernment and the government of El Sal- 
vador. Dr. Leiva’s remarks as made pub- 
lic by the Department of State follow in 
full text: 

Dr. Leiva’s Remarks 


“Mr. President: I feel mysel exalted 
in placing in your hands the Autograph 
Letter which accredits me as Envoy Ex- 
traordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
of the Republic of El Salvador before the 
enlightened Government over which Your 
Excellency presides with so much wisdom, 
together with the Letters of Recall of my 
distinguished predecessor, Dr. Francisco 
A. Lima. 

“My Government desires that its good 
relations with the People and Government 
of the United States may always constitute 
a bond of fraternal friendship such as 
becomes free and enlightened countries 
conscious of the rights and duties, in the 
concert of nations, which form the es- 
sence of our glorious America. 

“My Government would not have this 
desire confined to verbal formalities, but 
crystallized in the field of yractice; it de- 
sires that, with due mutual respect, the 
bonds between our countries be more 


|closely drawn, so that my country and) 


yours may cooperate in cordial harmony 
toward the realization of their lofty des- 
tinies. 

“Hence the mission entrusted to me is 
a most grateful one. This wonderful 
country’ is not new to me, for I have lived 
in it 12 long years. In California, so 
aptly termed “God's country,” I found 
noble hearts and an ample field for my 
activities, which mitigated the bitterness 
of ostri.cism; and during recent years I 
have been associating with the official 


\elements of Washington and have learned | 
to esteem them and to recognize their | 


personal and their political worth. 

“In view of this background, and en- 
joying the good will of Your Excellency 
and that of your worthy collaborators, 
do not doubt that my efforts will be fruit- 
ful in benefits to both countries. Your 
country is powerful and mine, although 
materially small and weak, is also great 
through its self-respecting soul and its 
independent spirit. We can, therefore, in 
the field of right, march on the same 
level, as good friends, as good brothers. 


“I join my own wishes to those of my} 


government for Your Excellency’s per- 
sonal happiness and the enhanced great- 
ness of the United States of North 
America.” 

The President’s Reply _ 

President Hoover's reply follows in full 
text: 

Mr. Minister: To receive from your 
hands the letter accrediting you as En- 
voy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary of the Republic of El Salvador 
near the Government of the United States 
gives me great pleasure. 
Letter of Recall of 
predecessor. 

Please be assured that the desire of 
your Government to draw closer the bonds 
of fraternal friendship between our Gov- 
ernments and peoples and to strengthen 
mutually sincere and cordial coopera- 
those bonds in a practical manner through 
tion is fully shared by me and by my 
Government, and you may be certain 
that the Government of the United 
States will make every effort to promote 
the freindly relations so happily existing 
between the two countries. 

Your extended residence in this country, 
in the West as well as in this capital, has, 
I am sure, given you a knowledge of this 
Nation, its government, and its people, 
which places you in an exceptional posi- 
tion to advance the common interests of 


your 


|El Salvador and the United States. 


I am glad to extend a warm welcome 
to you in the new and high capacity in 
which you represent your Government, 


this occasion will enhance the long-exist- 
ing sentiments of amity which have char- 
acterized the relations of the Republics of 
E] Salvador and the United States. s 


Please convey to His Excellency, the | 


spect of El Salvador, 
oO 
Government 
States in the welfare and prosperity, of 
the Nation over which he presides and my 


personal wishes for his good health and | 
happiness. 


Utility Commission Bill 
Not Passed in Mississippi 


Jackson, Miss., Noy. 3 
_The extraordinary session of the Mis- 
sissippi Legislature, which adjourned Oct. 
31, failed to pass a bill urged by Governor 
Bilbo, changing the name of the Railroad 
Commission to Public Utilities Commis- 
and enlarging its powers. 


with an amendment making it effective 90 
days after approval, at which time a new 
Governor will have taken office. The Sen- 
ate, however, failed to act on the bill. 
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GROUP of modern buildings is 
steadily rising at the United States 
Industrial eee at Chillicothe, 
Ohio, to replace the old war-time can- 
tonment buildings of Camp Sherman, 
which the reformatory has occupied 
since it was established in 1925. The 
new plant, which is unwalled, will cost 
$3,000,000. ; 
Richard Fourchy, of Washington, is 
the architect for the new buildings and 
Walter L. Gideon is the construction 
engineer. The institution is being built 
with inmate labor under civilian fore- 
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Further Reduction o 


To Balance 
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| Secretary of 
There is no longer any debate as to the 
‘cause of farm depression. There are many 
burdens and maladjustments which have 
jcontributed, but one cause stands out 
above them all—overproduction. One year 
| of overproduction is not, in itself, so 
|serious, but 10 years of it are more than 
| any industry can stand. Ruinous low 
prices, the natural and inevitable result of 
continuous overproduction, have enacted | 
|their heartless tragedies in every country- 
side in America, and in every hamlet and 
village dependent upon them. ; 

Expansion of agricuitural production 
started during the war. The necessities | 
of the war, and war prices, stimulated 
production enormously. The pressure of 
high taxes, of interest charges, of over- 
head charges, and of machinery costs 
have continued the enlarged production 
and in some cases forced an increase. Dur- 
ing the last two years the precipitate 
drop in purchasing power, both domestic 
and foreign, has magnified the effect of 
overproduction and thrown the supply 
out of balance with the market demand. 

East Cuts Wheat Acreage 7 

We had 53,000,000 acres in wheat in 
1925, and 61,000,000 in 1930. States east 
of the Mississippi River actually decreased 
their wheat acreage from 10,700,000 acres 
/in 1925 to 9,300,000 acres in 1930. The 
| Western States, after absorbing 1,400,000 
acres relinquished by the East, accounted 
'for a national increase of 9,000,000 acres 
in five years; drought-resistant seed, ma- 
chinery and_ relatively level country 
adapted to it made that possible. | 

Similarly, cotton acreage jumped from 
30,000,000 acres in 1921 to 45,000,000 acres 
in 1930. Of that 50 per cent increase, 
Texas alone provided nearly half—6,200,- | 
000 acres. Oklahoma doubled its acreage, 
adding another 1,800,000 acres. Level land, 
large-scale farms, new machines and new 
methods will tell the story. 

With an average annual production of 
wheat of 128,000,000 bushels larger during 
the last five years than for the five pre-| 
war years, 1910 to 1914; and with an an- 
nual cotton production averaging 620,000 
bales larger for the same period, farm 
thought has naturally turned to methods 
of disposing of the enormous surpluses 
| thus created. Much valuable time has been 
consumed in debate over measures de- 
|signed to increase the price of that part 
of the crops which is consumed at home, | 
and to dump the surplus abroad. Until 
recently, little public thought has been ex- 
pendéd on projects designed to cure the 
evils of overproduction by preventing the 
overproduction itself. 
| I shall not here discuss the debenture 
or the equalization fee further than to 
|say that both measures have the same 
|fatal weakness in that, if they should en- 
‘hance the price at all, they would stim- 
ulate production and thereby magnify our | 
|problems. They ignore the fact that in| 
of universal depression, there | 
is no spot in Europe upon which the 
surplus can be dumped. They attempt, at} 
|best, merely a profitable disposition of 
the surplus after it has been produced. 
They treat the symptoms rather than the 
disease. The disease is overproduction. 

Cure in Balanced Demand 

The cure for overproduction is produc- 
tion balanced to market demand. This 
{is ous fundamental problem. And _ in its 
solufion, the most fundamental element | 
is the land itself. After 10 years of fruit- | 
less debate, during which the processes 
of detrition have demoralized agricul- 
ture and undermined business, it is time 
that we cease the treatment of symptoms 
and begin to treat the disease; time we}! 
pay less attention to plasters, poultices 
and panaceas of merely local application, | 


| 


and get down to the cause of the trouble. | 


Our agricultural plant is larger than 
we need. There are 886,000,000 acres of 
land which are classed as “land in farms.” 
On 360,000,000 acres of this great agri- 
cultural plant the American farmer now 
produces enough foods and fibers to feed 
and clothe our own people and in addi- 
tion large surpluses which break the 
prices of some crops. 

In addition to this existing public do- 
main there is in effect being created a 
new public domain. Through the sub- 
stitution of the automobile and tractor 
for the horse and mule, some 9,000,000 
horses and mules have been displaced 
since the war. Due to this one fact, our 
agricultural plant has been increased by 
the 27,000,000 acres of land once used to 
feed those horses and mules, 
are now free to grow something else. 
Here alone is an agricultural revolution. 

Within the past few years millions of 
acres Of land have been added to the 
public domain through abandonment or 
tax delinquency. Numerous farms have 
been subjected to foreclosure. Defunct 
farm lands and cut-over forest lands run 
into the tens of millions of acres, lands 
upon which private owners are no longer 
willing to pay taxes. 

The productive capacity of our land 
is being increased by new methods and 
new machines. We produce more milk 
ana more matter from each unit of food 
consumed than formerly. The develov- 
ment of drought-resistant seed and early 
maturing varieties have spread our wheat 
acreage northward and westward. The 
advantages which these technicalogical 
improvements will bring to the Nation 
will be apparent in the long run, but 
coming in conjunction with the deflation 
|of the purchasing power they present 
acute problems of readjustment. 

There are many areas where most of 
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men and of brick manufactured at the 
reformatory. The construction work 
has been coordinated with the voca- 
tional training program, and a large 
number of inmates are receiving prac- 
tical trade training. The view shows 
the layout of the grounds and the group 
of buildings to be erected thereon. 

The United States Industrial Reform- 
atory is an institution for first offenders 
over 16 years of age. The new plant is 
designed,to care for 1,200 prisoners. Va- 
ried industrial and farm work will be 
carried on as well as organized aca- 


| 


Production 


By Arthur M. Hyde 


Agriculture 


the farms are submarginal; that is to) 
say, land which because of their lack of 
fertility or lécation or other economic 
factors can not under the most scientific 
methods be made to yield an American 
standard of living. The maintenance of | 
such lands in production is not agricul- | 
ture. They do not profit the farmer who) 
occupies them. He holds them at the 
heart-breaking expense of the opportunl- 
ties of his family. They are a considera- 
ble source of competition to farmers 
whose agvicultural plants might otherwise 
be made to pay a profit. 


Readjustment Needed 


These and many other problems call 
for a readjustment of our agricultural 
plant. Lands should be devoted to the 
purpose for which nature intended them. 
Cut-over lands in most cases Will best be, 
devoted to the production of new forests. 
Submarginal farms should either be con- 
tinued in grass or devoted to forest trees. 
Rearrangements in some cases will be 
valuable. It is evident there are some 
sections remote from urban centers where 
a farm unit of 1,000 acres or more would 
be desirable. It is equally evident that 
close to industrial centers where the farm 
income can be addee to by occasional 
employment in industry, and where the 
farm is fundamentally a home 40 acres 
might be sufficient. | 

The present economic depression will | 
be fruitless indeed if we fail to utilize 
its lesson. The Nation has incomparable 
resources in land and in labor and in 
capital. No less important is the intel- 
ligence with which these assets are} 
utilized. 

The epic of land settlement in this 
country is nearly complete. The day of 
the pioneer as a farmer is merging into | 
the day of the farmer as an industrialist 
as well as an agriculturalist. The pioneer 
was a dynamic figure. His life story was 
replete with human interest. The story 
which he has written across the map of 
America was heroic in its determination, 
in its courage, and its accomplishment. 
Nevertheless some of it was futile, some 
tragical. No doubt the aggregate of his 
accomplishments were highly beneficent. 
Nevertheless agriculture today is tasting | 
the bitter disappointment which has fol- 
lowed misdirected and overabundant 
energy. 

We come now to the day when we 
should write a new epic—the epic of or- 
ganization, the epic of readjustment, of 
re-grouping, of rearranging our agricul- 
tural plant for low cost production bal- 
anced to the demands of the market. In 
some cases it would probably mean the 
return of lands which the pioneer subdued, 
but which stubbornly refused to yield to 
his grandchildren a reasonable standard 
of living. 

(The foregoing is the full text of 
an address which Secretary Hyde de- 
livered recently at the closing session 
of Farmers’ Week at the University 
of Missouri.) 


Farm Prices Viewed 
As Favorable Sign 


Advances Said to Augur Pos- 
sible Business Expansion 


(Continued from Page 1.) 
18,343,000; rye, 10,377,000 and 10,373,000; 
barley, 7,373,000 and 7,524,000 flax, 1,920,- | 
000 and 1,835,000. Stocks one year ago} 
were: Wheat, 211,381,000; corn 4,550,000; 
}oats, 33,265,000; rye, 17,291,000; barley, 
15.018,000; flax, 2,202,000. | 

There were also 12,596,000 bushels of 
Canadian wheat in store in bond at United | 
States markets Oct. 31, compared with | 
| 10,894,000 Oct. 24 and 22,112,000 a year 
ago; and there were 31,627,000 bushels | 
of United States wheat in store in bond } 
jat Canadian markets Oct. 31 compared 
with 32,151,000 Oct. 24 and 4,756,000 aj} 
|year ago. 


\Receiver Is Appointed 
For Fort Kent, Me., Bank 


Avucusta, ME., Nov. 3. | 


Chief Justice William R. Pattangall of 
the Supreme Judicial Court has granted 
a petition brought by the Bank Commis- 
|sioner, Sanger N. Annis, for apocintpent 
\of a receiver for the Fort ent Trust 
|Company. Thomas V. Doherty of Houl- 
| ton Was named as receiver. 
| At the hearing on the receivership pe- | 
| $aon it was testified that withdrawal of 
Canadian deposits from the bank, which 
jis located in Maine's northernmost 
|boundary town, was largely responsible 
|for weakening the position of the institu- | 
|tion. The withdrawals, it was explained, | 
| were made by depositors taking advantage | 


Where Young Offenders Will Be Taught Useful Labor 


demic and vocational education. 

The buildings will afford complete fa- 
cilities for a modern reformatory pro- 
gram suited to the needs of young first 
offenders. Most of the living quarters 
will be dormitories, but the receiving 
section, which is practically completed, 
contains both inside and outside cells 
for new arrivals and those who need 
medium security custody. There will be 
an adequate hospital, a mess hall, a 
school 5uilding, an auditorium, and a 
number of industrial and vocational 
training shops. 

During the past year, due to the con- 
gestion in all Federal institutions, the 
inmate population at Chillicothe has 
risen as high as 1,800. The number is 
now being reduced to normal by trans- 
fers to two reformatory camps estab- 
lished at abandoned Army posts. 


Rural Problems 


As Educators Meet 


Delegates From Fourteen 
Southern States Will 


Gather at Montgomery, 
Alabama, Dec. 14 


Rural education problems will be dis- 
cussed by representatives of 14 Southern 


States in a meeting at Montgomery, Ala., 
called by Commissioner William John 
Cooper of the United States Office of 
Education, the Department of the Interior 
announced in a statement Nov. 3. 

Efforts are now underway throughout 
rural sections to raise the teaching stand- 
ardes of rural schools and to make rural 
education as efficient as city school educa- 
tion, it was explained orally at the Office 
of Education, The prospective conference 
is one of a series being held at the re- 
quest of State educators. Attention will 
be given in the meeting to supervision 
and administration, it was explained. The 
announcement of the Department follows 
in full text: 

Commissioner of Education William 
John Cooper has called a conference on 
rural school supervision to be held in co- 
operation with the Alabama State De- 
partment of Education at Montgomery, 
Ala., Dec. 14 and 15. Education officials 
of Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Missisissippi, North 
Carolina Oklahoma, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, and West Vir- 
ginia have been invited to attend the 
conference, the sixth of its kind sponsored 


| by the Federal Office of Education for the 


Southern States. 
In addition to 
Federal Office of Education and a num- 
ber of education officials from Alabama, 
conference speakers will include Lois 
Coffey Mossman, Teachers’ College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York City; H. L. 
Donovan, president, Eastern Kentucky 
tate Teachers’ College, Richmond, Ky.; 
William McKinley Robinson, director, Ru- 
ral Education, Western State Teachers’ 
College, Kalamazoo, Mich.; Frank P. 
Bachman, Peabody College, Nashville, 
Tenn.; M. E. Moffitt, Mississippi State 
Department of Education, and Howard 
Dawson, Arkansas State Department of 
Education. 

State and county superintendents of 
schools, State and county rural school su- 
pervisors, principals of rural schools, and 


representatives of the} 
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White Population 
| Of South Africa 


Is on Increase 


Gain of Nearly 9 Per cent in 
Last Five Years Is Re- 
corded by the Union, Re- 
port Reveals 





Returns of the census taken last May 
in the Union of South Africa indicate 
|that the European population of the 
country is now 1,827,166, representing a 
|gain of nearly 9 per cent in the past five 
| years, according to a report received from 
| Assistant Trade Commissioner DuWayne 
G. Clark and Consul M. K. Moorhead, 
Johannesburg. 


Of this total, the Cape Province ac- 
counts for. the largest number, 748,455, 
the Transvaal for 695,963, the Orange Free 
State for 205,324 and Natal for 177,424. 
The Transvaal is apparently the fastest 
growing area and its gain over 1926 re- 
turns, 87,253, is easily the largest. Rela- 
tively, this gain is more than 14 per ce@it 
and compares with a gain of nearly 12 per 
;cent in Natal, nearly 6 per cent in the 
Cape, and only 1 per cent in the Orange 
Free State. The average gain over 1926 is 
a little less than 9 per cent and is ma‘#- 
rially lower than the average increase 
from 1921 to 1926. Immigration (net) ac- 
counted for 12,455 of the total gain of 
149,844. 


33,000 More Men 


There are 930,031 males and 897,135 fe- 
males in the country, or 33,000 more men 
than women but the Transvaal accounts 
for 19,000 of this difference. 

The urban white population has in- 
creased in all provinces but only the 
Transvaal shows an increase in rural areas. 
In explanation of this apparently pro- 
| nounced movement to the towns, the Cen- 
|Sus Department declares that the statis- 
tical position has probably been distorted 
by the fact that a number of settlements 
and small villages, which were treated as 
rural in the census of 1926, have subse- 
quently attained higher status and were 
treated as urban areas in 1931. 


Estimate of Natives 


No enumeration was made of the col- 
ored and native population of the Union, 
but the latter is estimated at approxi- 
mately 6,127,000. 

Johannesburg, the principal city of the 
Union and the center of gold mining activ- 
|ity, has a European population of 205,544, 
an increase of 32,000 since the 1926 census 
and the largest reported. Cape Tofn’s 
Evropean population numbers 146,249, 
{Durban's 86,296, Pretoria’s 61,627, Port 
Elizabeth's 43,748. Bloemfontein’s 28,361 
and East London's 27,394.—Issued by thi 
Department of Commerce. 


Enlarged Powers Sought 
For the Federal Reserve 


The Federal Reserve Board would be 
required to exercise authority to stabilize 
commodity prices through changes in the 
rediscount rate and by open market oper- 
ations in the sale and purchase of Gov- 
ernment securities under the provisions of 
a_ bill which Representative Ramseyer 
(Rep.), of Bloomfield, Iowa, a member of 
the House Committee on Ways and 
Means, stated Nov. 3 he will introduce 
during the coming session of Congress. 

Mr. Ramseyer said he has been working 
along this iine with the American Farm 
Bureau Federation Committee on Stabili- 
zation of Unit Value and the Iowa State 
Bar Association Committee on the Sta- 
bilization of Power and Money, and that 
his proposal will be in conformity with 
the recommendations of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation. 


Dutch East Indian Lines 


Royal Dutch East Indian Air Lines car- 
ried nearly 119,000 letters in July and re- 
duced passenger fares between Batavja 
and Singapore. (Department of Conft- 
merce.) 6 


representatives of State teachers colleges 
gre expected to attend the conference. 

Each of the scheduled sessions will be 
devoted to consideration of important as- 
pects of rural school supervision in the 
Southern States. Progressive education in 
the supervision of public elementary 
schools, administrative problems related 
tc supervision, extension of the profes- 
sional interests of teachers, and other sub- 
jects will be discussed. 
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of the difference in exchange. The rate 
of exchange has varied, but an American 
dollar has been at a premium on the} 
Canadian side of the river. 

The bank is capitalized at $50,000 and 
it has approximately $380,000 in savings 
deposits and $125,000 in demand deposits. 

Bank Commissioner Annis ordered the 
bank closed pending appointment of a re- 
ceiver, in order to conserve its assets. This 
is the first instance of a bank closing in 
Maine in four years, Mr, Annis said. 
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; formation on the new product, the de-| ° sted eee ae — had not given un its effc¢ts for a building jand 292,543 in South Jersey. 
e velopment of which was announced Nov. a te a a ee eee | ee ee at Bp ee is ie Poe 
9 | Akron, Ohio, to the rubber section E M; F program expenditure appro ately ,600, 
: of the American Chemical Society, and conomy ay orce Declaration in favor of immediate ac- over a period of 10 or more years, the 
. rtment is desirous of additional ~ . on by the 72nd Congress authorizing money to be spent in land acquisitions. 
the Depa : , e tion by th 7 
: facts. On the basis of unofficial infor- R d a f F ds sufficient naval construction to bring the oe is a for the purchase of 
t @ mation which has come to its attention. | e uction oO unds eee oe ‘ive Yibekioge Gk Ge seashore parks. 
r stating that the new product is made| United States up to the limitations ¢ Cost of Properties 
2 from acetylene, which is obtained from ‘ London Treaty of July, 1930, was made Ordinarily, it was pointed out by Mr. 
2 coal and limestone, and from salt and or rarm @S@arehl orally by Senator Reed (Rep.), of Penn- Wilbur, lands for park purposes cost a 
; water, it appears to officials aoe sylvania, on Nov. 3. The Senator is great deal more than those for forests, 
5 ® synthetic rubber might be produced from — ——___ Chairman of the Senate Committee on since the former must be in an accessible 
> these ingredients, which contain the same J i » eae te ffairs and a member of the |location. In the contemplated program, 
elements found in natural rubber. Assistant Secretary Dunlop oe sete and * or 7: ciate jhe continued, only 17,076 acres are rec- 
Sev : ition Likely . : : - . Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. ommended for purchase for park purposes, 
en cree 1 information Lells Agricultural Chem- nis statement is in alignment with the which would leave an amount estimated 
The we oe : © ae > recent announcement of Senator Hale at $4,000,000 for acquiring more forests. 
was made availa le: : se : ists Association of Pos- meee exnkennaceetie ieee A complication, however, is the fact that 
7 Whether the reported discovery may (Rep.), of Maine, and Representative Brit ‘ uO wever, is the 1 
) tl duct can be made in sibl Curtai kan (OhaiiNEn Gf the Sate cane arian State forests are closely linked with State 
; mean that the - uct gh yr RB sible Curtailment oa eae Seon NACH ASTRISS. ROGERTOEIS parks, both in location and maintenance. 
7 competition with the rea ca. ein Seal Sess 2 ‘Sota Baie and Scemtameaaiice ee ! |The Legislature this year named a special 
be determined as yet. ul : : ; ; . pi enh anes s ROR Cnt Vane nee committee to study the park question and 
; rubber selling at less than 5 cents a pound, [Continued from Page 1.] ten a month ago jpined in a_ prepared the possibility is seen that the recom- 
competition would likely be severe. Spent on research and 15 per cent on Statement declaring that at the ae QTATE Office buildings to house ad- | mendations of this body may be in con- 
Rubber can be obtained from golden- regulatory work. ton and London CONLETENCE re ee ministrative activities of Pennsyl- flict with the plans of the State Conser- 
rod and a good many other plants, but) He welcomed the association and com- tions on naval SF geet eee ae United vania are beiug grouped in an area east vation Department. In that case, said 
extracting it economically is another ques-| plimented its work, saving it was of di- made were AEROSL (CUT Nev is sania of the State Capitol at Harrisburg. | Mr. Wilber, it will be for the Legislature to 
tion. It will be recalled that the late | rect aid to farmers and important to the State S. that the Americ an wavy ied a . “ The Education Building, to be formally adopt a program. 
Thomas a eee Sa ce expansion of agriculture tee halidine tp te the ented opened Nov. 4, is the third of the group | Until a program has been approved, the 
goldenrod but the commercia a : “I expect to live to see the day when < TY MR cate 4 ed f \ 


of getting it from this sc irce was a serious 

obstacle. Synthetic rubber has been pro- 

duced by many scientists. It was — 

i i J r an 

ic te ‘bese Gekko there sizce that =e fonlt on discovered ways of using any future conference, and would ulti- 

y : eae agricultural wastes.” ately cause other naval powers to les- 

i ng the war, it cost around ce mately caus titer naval pov ‘ 

ss aad tmanufacture. Calls Training Inadequate sen their programs — y spade 

= ; , , 5 ¢ e t American attitude 30th Mr. ale 

Met Classed as Substitute isa deacon a Consiges oa Soil <2 pire Mr "Britten announced then that 

sa /MEMISUYY ch Rigs tog [Py CE el ey aaa cei aarp t 

Members of the du Pont a newer, partment of Agriculture, declared that re- | When Congress convenes a month they 

are regarded as ro Nid not have |Search laboratories both in America and | Will introduce similar — author — > 

and it appears that t nt the! work with 2>road are having increasing difficulties | 8¢neral building rel ae a vee 

ae ccinais wretact - gl cieee to | finding young college graduates ade-| London Treaty, including the necessary 
e syn i ans 


e 
C uately trained in quantitative ¢ al-|Teplacement of obsolete ships. (Full text M Hi p G / 
{ make it on a commercial scale unless Rettes analysis. q nerve Ghd quis of this statement was published in the| 1 r. OO* er I\ en 


of the London Treaty, if provided for by 
the new Congress, would make the United 
States immeasurably stronger at the 
Geneva Conference early next year, or 


to be erected; it will be headquarters | Department is encouraging the owners of 
for the Department of Education, the |idle land to plant seedlings grown in 
Department of Welfare and the State | State nurseries and offered at cost. Some 
Library. Interior views of the building | 2,000,000 seedlings of a type adapted to 
are shown—a section of the library quar- |New Jersey will be ready for shipment 
ters is pictured at the upper left; be- | next Spring, orders for which are now be- 
low is a view of the main entrance, with ing received. This amount will be enough 
carvings symbolic of the arts and sci- | to plant some 2,000 acres. 
= > the square marble eee: at | Public Obligation 
the right is shown one of the columns “But the rebuilding of our wilderness 
with detail of the carving. _______.____|will not be done by private initiative or 
. ~ | @t- private expense to any appreciable 


ugress Must Act on Economic Ills |tion has been permitted’ through ‘public 


our agricultural products are used in 
ways we do not dream of,’ Mr Dunlap 
declared, “and I expect to see the day 


a es ———————— 
Cor 








Of Colleges are putting too carelessness and indifference. Its recla- 
they were confident of its success. reat an emphas ther bre 2s of | SSue of Oct. 5). ; ° ~y ° . mation is a public responsibility and duty. 
course, unofficial reports say that it would chemistry such as physical chemi, De |. The Senator's oral statement regarding Views Fi | Aft Coming Session, Subcommittee Told We ste a: Sa’ siate bn which land ow: 
not be substituted fo~ ordinary rubber, ex- Browne decalred. but part of the difficulty | "aval legislation follows: | ews on iInance ership long since passed from public to 

* cept. perhaps, in cases of shortage or aj, que to the increasing complexity of ..“I am heartily in favor of the imme- | iececaslex teicciacanianteasctia amas private hands. This reclamation, there- 
national emergency, even —— MS | agricultural chemistry. — diate passage of a bill authorizing the | Y ; t ir ass. fore, involves public purchase of the land, 
X-ray diagram shows it to be of the same Significant advances in research in the | Construction of a Navy up to the limits T S , : S my en . . aus ‘ . Peg. Public restoration of its forested condi- 
type molecularly as natural 6 e| future will be made in the. borderlands of the London Treaty. The AMOURE to| ) Sena , Spokesmen for Labor Or ganizations Comment on Pro tion, public protection of its possibilities. 

The Department is interested in 1€ | between the old classic sciences, Dr.|b€ appropriated by session of Con- 


commercial angle of the rubber a Browne predicted, 
through its Rubber Division in_ the Dbu- |establishment of 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


warning against the @’ess. of course, would depend on the fis- 


t Te ° by 
separate centers for Cal condition of the Federal Government V sit Is Accompanied > 
chemical and biological research. Such If we can afford it, we Ought to appro- 


wild lands in New Jersey. This is nearly 


’ ° . . ’ ° “There are almost 2,000,000 acres of 
posals to Form National Economic Council 
i Rian one-half of the total area of the State, 





1 6 ’ \ This acreage is increasing, not shrinking. 
and in the scientific angle ys separation would be expensive and un-|Priate the full amount for the purpo | Series of Conferences | [Continued from Page 1.] About one and a half million acres of it 
Bureau of Standards, which has done) coing he said. Chemistry has now read “We need a balanced Navy and we have re . 1 GF a . . ati “ i ¢ j . ntal . ™ ileal with 1S unproductive, idle, waste land. 
ae +h the nroduc 1d, ald. Stry he spreac ' ; ; | 7° | with an emergency situation. If eight/an instrumentality which can deal with Ee 
much experimental work with the product profitably into the fields of botany. biology NOt a balanced Navy today. I am a firm | W ith Some of Country S| x, sig 8 ni ‘e can put the|the task of coping with emergency prob- Fire Protection 
SSS a and physiology. “|believer in the principle of limitations | Fi . Aatiawsittion jhours a day is too much, we can } "| lems. ; | “If given only fire protection, parts of it 
D fi . f av i After tracing the expansion of the as-|0M naval armaments. I would be glad | inancial Authorities country on a six-hour day during the) An instrumentality must be constituted | Will recuperate of itself, but this will take 
» : . . > vr 1 ¢ « j sec t > | * . | : « A . . a: a - , oo 
enc it oO reasury sociation’s activities, Dr. Browne pointed eae Geant ee eae s * Glass J D ) : f Virginia emergency,” he said. that will be representative of the entire | from 150 to 300 years. If also given proper 
h ° Tl hi Aso ot ee peg my of peeves But we will never see these naval limita- ae ns “a eincke ‘eee on| The plan of stabilization proposed by| national community—employers, workers care — care : can ,- be he sag useful, 
T rice iat ear : = per cent of the ingredients o aan tions unless we are in a position of naval| Banking and Currency, had a series of | Gerard P. Swope, he said, is not only — Toe Giresten of tas “ — = “" oe ae or it within 25 al 4 
‘ ea 7 ’ cee . ’ . 7 in F - "ec i ress such a/|é = ? - 
——— | forage Biante. Cellulose and lignin, two | Strength. conferences on Sean matters = _— unworkable but impossible. The experi way that we cannot aritt into a dicta-| “Other parts of the country have their 
: important constituents, have not been suc- | ‘ i dial 3, preliminary to the convening of Con-| ndustry in joining on a broad shi reclamation problems and projects in ir- 
‘ Figure at End of October Is |cessfully tested for. He urged the asso- | Statement by Mr. Adams gress next month. He conferred for an|°2°® nen d torship. : " ” 


Two-thirds of Billion | Clation to spread its work to these fields| The Secretary of the Navy, Charles jour at the White House with President |P¥0sram of stabilization shows the im-| Definite Responsibility 


rigation, flood control and draining, for 
| and to enzyme action. Analysis will al-|F‘ancis Adams, in a statement issued Nov.! Hoover but declined to discuss the sub-| possibility of such an effort, he declared. | But definite 


which great sums of money are made 








‘ 1 3 responsibility should be ay; f >w Jersey’s was z 
ways be far behind discovery, Dr. Browne 3 by the Department of the Nav y, denied ject of the conference. Earlier in the day Voluntary measures are not enough, in. placed upon this instrumentality to ad- ee aoe eee See — 
[Continued from Page 1.] padded. ; published reports that he will resign. The} jhe talked wi h George L. Harrison, Gov-! the opinion of Mr. Hillman. National eco- | just production so that employment can nevertheless proportionately as acute and 
and that whenever there are maturities | Discusses Enzyme Action Statement follows in full text: ernor of the Federal Reserve Bank of New , lanning is essential, he declared,| be found for any person willing to work, as important : 
of debt, the maturing obligations will have Dr. A. B. Balls, recently appointed re- t aS ® press contene — ™ — an kK. ee ee ae os eee __ So that standards of living will be main- “The answer to our problems is the 
to be refunded and additional funds Ob- | search scientist in the Bureau of Chem-| @ry, newspaper representatives asked him pon his return from the White House There is no agency outside of the Gov-| tained and consumer power created suffi- production and maintenance of timber 
tained by new borrowings. ; istry and Soils, discussed the action of | if, there were any truth in the PIDOKS OS his offices in the Senate Office Build- ernment which can do this, he said. cient to match our productive capacity! on our wilderness. It is now as useless 
The Treasury only this week is offering | the chemical substances known as en- his resignation. ~The Secretary replied. jne he confered with the Governor of the Mr. Hill arrears t and so that a method will be found of to the State as flood, plain, swamp and 
a bill issue of ii ge ye Ag mis eg zymes, pointing out that fermentation, | N° vesignations Federal Reserve Board, Eugene Meyer, and =r. Hiimans Statemen bringing about general planning for in- { ; 
000 of the proceeds 0 ss 


4 : eat ch 7 7 desert are to the South, the Lake States 

j : ae ae cemtaa food spoilage and fruit ripening all involve issociates of the latter on the’ Board The prepared statement, which Sidney dustry. and the West. It will repay the State for 

og cine nat the edaitiona! ona 3 enzyme action ‘Enzymes are active also| with bread baking, announced that pan Thos e —— se oe ees ip-| Hillman, President of the Amalgamated If this can be done we can get out of rehabilitation, as those other lands have 

.B Ss, ; nning ex- |22 cancer; no living matter is without en-! size. oven temperature and fermentation |Cudead Mr. Meyer, Floyd R. Harrison, ex-| clothing Workers of America, presented the present disgraceful situation in which and are paying for their return to use- 
will be used in payment of running €X-| 7 yme action, he declared are senda: tee the quality of ecutive assistant to the Governor of the 8 p } 8 a) 











, y can ; . ‘ e committee, follows in ll text: much of the able and talented organiz-_| fulness.” 
© pepe. ral iss f bills due to} ,,-/>Zymes have no definite chemical qual-| bread. He added that some days, for un- Board; E. L. Smead, Chief of the Division | '° e conan miaws : ms ing capacity of the country is being frit- —————— 
» een te seyeces ay when ‘the last | ities by which they can be ascertained, Dr.| known reason and at unpredictable in- ©f Bank Operations of the Federal Re-| The tragic situation in which we are all tered away in guiding what in reality is! q . 
mature prior to Dec. f u ss are due| Balls explained, they have never been tervals, made baking less suce ul. serve Board; E. A. Goldenweiser, Director! caught is one from which we need not distribution of famine relief. Through Gov. Bryan Asks Relief 
quarterly en ees cer. | isolated and probably are very minute: Oils in Toilet Preparations of the Division of Research and Statistics continue to suffer. I do not share the lack of planning we in the clothing in. a ¢ r 
and when also two iss ‘ sur} 1g |they are known and measured only by J. B. Wilson, who has been king Of the Board, and another representative belief that we must stand by hopelessly dustry and me a hasta Wanita For Grassho per Re ions 
tificates of indebtedness must be retired. their effects . aes nina os : f the Board we mu al y I 7 istry and men in other industries have 
The two issues total $995,000.00, and with Dr ; 1 Ww. Sale, reporting on the in oe en tent ‘the meee of 4 ate oe G : mor Me er declined to discuss the until good luck or the operation of mys- been building up only to see our resources 
e ssues Fees . ’ oe - Sale, reporting o the - | ported that the Bureau of dustrii 7OVernor Meyer aeciined t ISCUSS , 





the steady falling off in income taxes, | vestigations 





f i i hol, T I t } conference, as well as did Senator Gla terious forces temporarily brings us back squandered and our work largely de- LINCOLN, Nesr., Nov. 3, 
Y lgs ji -usse . reasury Department, has request onterence, as well as da Senat 71ass ‘ ‘ls 1e ate . rity “Ove . er Yow 

there will be little of that money avail- are te or drugs in food, discus: ee 1 COnGh, asury Dep MEHL, AS requested ne Maun tinal nd anieae Gee to_a relative state of prosperity. stroyed in times such as these Governor C. W. Bryan has issued a proc- 
igh Pena wae aedee in s5. . nus ‘ cnown as mesothorium which _ Associa ion . "coonns e as Official who said that he had a er t eae 6 In this time of great emergency, with Planning for the future is the only lamation calling upon people of the State 
a , -Dec C weight by weight is 250 times as active|the Bureau's method for determining es-| get certain information about a technica millic os 1 ift- So A a ; ; a ae , 
| ae y . oe ons out of work, and industry drift-' efficient wa n Z S f S- to col . ‘ 
et ees Ht be borro oe teat {48 radium. It is chemically identical with | sential oils and extracts in toilet pre para- matter regarding the Federal reserve sys- , : ' y S Mimeing Wiuney. & 6) 0 contribute food, clothing, fuel and cash 
additional money wi e borrowed a at! radium and is 


: “e Be ing into bankruptcy, no leadership has tem of planne ndustry uld save : . g » ; eg 
is sometimes substituted for| tions. We recommended that the Bureau's ten d, “that is all there was to it.” but ptc} ci planned industry would save us funds to aid thousands of people, consti 


; ; E 2 een ae come from industry, finance or from any 
time is not known. it, Dr. Sale explained: it can be detected method be studied he added th 









1t the conversation was about ; : ny) ; ay from wasting billions of our national in- tuting hundreds of families in seven coun- 
\ aes P : ae 5 7 ‘ re ea eee eee ee ae — = ,| Other source to which we have a right to come. A plan providing employment for ties in the northern tier who will need aid 

The Treasury As still manera: conaeitens by its gamma ray activity. Saying that copper and zine were im- the general finan ial situation. In reply look, The real trouble as I view it is the all persons willing to oor maintaining during the Winter because of two foe 
pee i Ma seems, Somes. Fee met Dr. M Food Volues of oe on the Paige ae oe = et —* oe | oe at yee —— Ib 7 =e Rn lack of responsibility for checking the de- | the standard of living and laying aside’ years and one year of grasshoper devas- 
ro; ustoms Ss. § a 1 ns eee 1s 1 a paper Mehurin urged that further idy be given ticipate nha rere Willi be some a moralizing forces operating today and for reserves w c snefit any > gr ts p ir OP idi 
fallen off in proportion to the general de- | diastatic value of flour reported that hard!to methods for asce riaining the amount to change the Federal reserve system at proposing and cutercine pom large and alone pey Ht ye —— cane cominet th the Siate Is aon te ‘ae a clanation 
cline in revenues and inasmuch as many) wheat flours used in bread baking are of these elements in gelatins this session of Congress. constructive enough to bring general im- the country as a whole. 3. 7 7 
authorities believe that import trade is|more easily converted from. starch to J. W. Sale | j ee 


recommended the official 


“Are you as strong as ever against 
a method for determining tu 


states. 






gaining and will gain more, there is a be-|sugar during fermentation than soft adoption of 


provement. 
lief that customs receipts may improve} wheat flours. 


] y he oral racer 2 - 7 ‘ 
ung the Federal reserve system into|" ‘The major reason for the lack of lead- 








crude fiber in milk chocolate and analyz- a speculative enterprise?” he was asked ershi ; ¢ | ix re j , 

; : : ’ : Ship is the failure to fix responsibility. 

and exceed those of the las‘ fiscal year. C. C. Fifietd, who has experimented | ing for other constitutents of chocolate “I have not changed my attitude an reaie of the last decade eames 

In the first four months, customs re- - lot: he feplied 2 prove that we cannot hope for leader- 
ceipts were $143,395,371, compared with He said that his conference with Fed- 


SrEt ans 286 in the fret iour months of the R ° e as ; , aeiein tata Gothia be ae ship if responsibility for the creation and 
251,676 in s : 7eeQ 1 T @ d P * > R l > ra erve officia la 10Lhing to carrying out of a nz t re t 
last fiscal year. It is necessary to explain CUVISECC rade Fracttce egu ations vith his White House Conference. He | definitely ‘a —— . er eee 
that the months of vey one ae last P also aia thas he panned ? call a ee of definitely fixing responsibility. The 
year suffered a sharp decline in these re- | 4 < A 1 I , / L I I ee ine about Nov. 20 of his subcommittee of | Govern 1ent must ste f asst t 
ceipts because of the effort of inspectors to Aare cceptec DY the ime Lr ust Y the ‘Senate Committee on Banking and responsibility for fcahershinn en 
rush shipments through in May and June | “ ‘ Currency, which has been charged with Stabilizati ws 
ahead of the effective date of the Tariff | Stabilization Metohds 


the duty of investigating certain matters | 
Act of 1930. Consequently, the compari- elating to the Federal Reserve System. Industry has failed to cope with the 


son between the periods does not accu-|Unfair Methods of Competition Are Prohibited in the pituation. In the clothing industry we 
rately reflect the true status of affairs. It} have been unusually resourceful in seck- 
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, aye _ | 1° ° due allowance for differences in the cost ing and putting t ffect Pthods te 
will be necessary that imports pick up , PISCE. Sty a os ; ginaeina toes I § Into effect methods to qd 5 e S$ 
terially, however, if the effect is to be| Rules as Finally Revised 0 ling or transportation or di crim=| bring about stabilization. We have gone 
ma : j nin price in the same or different | peyond other , 
appreciable. 2 ommunities made in good faith to meet | C°¥0nd Other indusiries in putting up | 
a aa cammiatios : CO RATTRT SIT. ti nee wen, See that employment reserves and employment ex- | 
- Trade practice rules condemning un- Federal Trade Commission. assisted by M. | ©9! ; and provided further, that changes. These nave helped greatly in} an mos 
. 7 ts f Farm Land fair methods of competition after having >) os ‘ Trade | nothi herein contained shall prevent | stabilizing the ay anne | 
e racts oO * } thods tit E ewe | Markham Flannery, Director of Trade re % oe elling the product £|5 abdlizing the industry in normal times fh 
f : been finally revised by the Federal Trade Practices Conferences, and Stephen C/o 0S, ensased in selling the products o But even in normal times we did not 
Seized Under Old Act! commission have been accepted by the | **actic Ap aes pe han 2, = oon this industry in commerce from selecting | succeed in achieving complete and real exc USIVE 
lime industry, the Commission announced Van Fleet, Assistant Director teir own customers in bona fide transac- stabilization, 
Peoria, Itt., Nov. 3.'Oct. 30. The announcement follows in Approximately 70 per cent of the total aa and net pena of er: ted Twenty per cent of the industry which 
oe : ‘ full text: tonnage of lime manfactured was ren- tule 2 1e ommission substituted remained unorgani: od s fficie 
Under the provisions an old Federal a AUN Lae s ; ; Ea ina of lim nanfactured was rep eee Ne ae Sees a ae as t inorganized was sufficient to 
revenue statute, United States District The lime industry has accepted several resented ne owe . t i ne “ age “ materially interfere with the program that | 
Judge Louis FitzHenry has ordered for- Changes suggested by the Federal Trade After the objects, purposes and procedure | GTOUP 2, as published Oct. 25, 1929: the major part of the industry accepted 
Gaited tun tracts of fan iand upon which Commission in the industry's trade prac- were explained, the Conference discussed. * The secret’ payment of allowance of as being necessary fér the welfare as a| 
stills were found by Federal prohibition tice conference rules, which were adopted and adopted 24 resolutions dealing with | Tebates, re funds, commissions, or unearned whole. This fringe has been enough to 
naan The 67-year-old statute is di- 2t a conference held in Washington, June yarious trade or busine practice The | @iscounts, whether in the form of money jeopardize the rest and to become a seri- 
agents. e -~year- ste s 27. 1929 C as ee os ‘ ; 5 or otherwise, or secretly extending to cer-/ 5, maa ; ; See | 
rected at the operation of illegal distil- 27: 29. Jommission, after consi has re- join purchaser: secial services or priv- 2uS menace to a full constructive program 
leries. Rules approved by the Commission have worded some of these res and has [all ons ae aaa ‘eae ke Saar +s No one industry can stabilize itself. Its 
One tract in question, according to been designated Group I and relate to divided tham into Group I and Group II aa hice teerte and eis ‘wiih the Prosperity is dependent upon the general 
United States District Attorney Frank M. such practices as price discrimination; Those in Group I the Co ission has ap-| “YB 1S an 1d , With t state of industry and of agriculture. 
. hand cr ay f ates: alicious i ved and those in Gr the Cor ntent and with the effect of injuring a : , z 
Lemon, of the Southern District of Tlli- secret payment of reba es; malic - IS in- proved and those in Group II the ye npetitor and where the effect’ may be Voluntary Cooperation 
j ; r a } uceme ree fc "ac etwee mission has accepted as expressions of th or _ en 2 ee i 
nois, consists of two acres upon which a ducement of breach o} contract betwe Oh aes carne I " , “ to substantially lessen competition or tend| In our industry we have tried the ‘ex- 
barn, cribs and other farm buildings, |competitors; selling of goods below cost trac to create a monopoly or to unreasonably periment of voluntary sratt a 
s te a ee eal : ee ae danas ae) Laenccn ea ae The Commission declined to approve ot rea a monopoly or to unreasonably ary cooperation Our 
fenced off from the rest of the farm, are with the intent of injuring a competitor; } restrain trade, is an unfair trade ac- experience shows that voluntary Z 
Aer iar ti a sfc ¢ “amnetitore: nisleading accept Rule 12 (Group II). as publi d? ra trade, 1s a infalr rade prac- 4 ‘ lat voluntary coopera- 
located. In one of the buildings a still| defamation of competitors; _ misleading , accept_ k ; | pet tion is not enough. This is ali the more 
was found, he stated. About 20 acres of | labeling of lime barrels; selling by false! Oct. 25, 1929 and the industry's resolu- © true of less organized industries "TY , 
another farm was ordered forfeited, which |means or device; imitation trade marks tions numbered 23 id 24, designated ; Valiciously Inducin record of times of >ros saaieg ahaa t “2 
includes all the buildings except the ,and trade names; false branding and false ee in the statement published Oct aa & those responsible — oo s _ 
elli ected advertising of grade or ality; giving 25, 1929. The Commission also declined . . . ao 7 es 
Geeing Rowe and the land connected eee oo, Salae io asniaeen to approve or accept Resolt s 15, 17 Breach of Contract snows mave been thinking in long range 
: : : ’ . . : ie Sais legihinias > terms w § é re. | 
Seized Under Revenue Act of customers without the knowledge of and 19, as adopted by Rule 3.—-The Commission _ substituted anc 10 should have set up re 





The proceedings were had under the their employers, in order to influence such The Commission has direct 
law, section 306 of the Revenue Act, which employers to purchase certain goods; and tice be given that in refer: 
provides that the title and interest of any shipping lime on consignment with the ing trade practice confers 
person knowingly permifiing a distillery intent and effect of injuring a competitor. |form in which they appear 


to be operated on his land, without a bond Another Group I rule relates to viola-'| mission's Official 





no- and approved the following for Rule 3, Serves in times of prosperity, have failed | 

ing to or quot- Group I, as published Oct. 25, 1929: to assume the full measure of their re- | 
e rules, the . “Maliciously inducing or attempting to SPonsibility. 

in the Com- i! e the breach of existing contracts) The problem confronting us today is to 

i ween competitors and their customers find jobs for people out of work, and to 








A distinctive train—carrying on 
every trip across the continent a 


























































































Statement be followed > ! id jobs for people out of distinguished group of travelers 
having been given or with intent to evade tion of an act of Congress entitled “An | with reference to wording, grouping, num- 2} any false or deceptive means whatso- cur penductins eee ying to match h g 9 - . : 
taxes, shall be forfeited to the United Act to Standardize Lime Barrels.” bering and lettering eves, Oe interfering with or obstructing , pect ede thie throuske som 0 pos- st who appreciate its time-saving 
States. The forfeiture proceedings were Group II rules pertain to such subjetcs . ; ew : he performance of any such contractual |/Sinly ¢ e this thro planlessness : { sch le.i ; 
begun by the United States Attorney as_accurate cost determining methods; Price Discrimination duties or services by any such means, which = the very nature of things must 0 edule, its suave, smooth service 

The judgment of forfeiture has’ been | definition of 4 jobber ne ditties: the ; ae with the purpose and effect of unduly again ead to chaos. Economic national | < : and famous food. 
entered after a hearing and an order dependent publishing of price lists’ and To Lessen Competition Nnampering, injuring, or embarrassing com- planning Is essential to any constructive Le \ne E . 
directi a sale of the property, according | making terms of sale a part of published Group I—Rule 1.—The Commission sub- Dp a 2 ey businesses, is an unfair OPE tcintaath Council, such as that con- | ot The Chief will carrya special 
to Mr. mon, will be entered shortly. price schedules, and a committee on dé app! 1d th lowing for ‘T2ae, actice 4 , Suc ‘ at con- © . : 2 
Ignorance of Law Overruled ——— practices. at hen I pp! — na rage S onan Rule 4—The Commission substituted templated in the bill before the Committee \ i Phoenix Pullman this winter. 
At the hearing, the defense of lack of The Commission declined to approve or «Jt js an unfair trade practice for any Gone ee oved the cooming tes Rule 4, = be ysetul and helpful in the future. | ~\ KO After California—Hawaii 
knowledge and that the law providing for accept Rule 12 (Group II) as published | person engaged in interstate commerce vrte » os 2 iblished — aoe 1929: Ath |e ase as = present situation we must rec- | + . 
the forfeiture had been superseded by the| Oct. 25, 1929. as well as the industry’s|in the course of such commerce, either ‘The (Selling of goods below cont with ognize the existence of a national emer- | ® oO ; 
National Prohibition Act were asserted resolutions numbers 23 and 24, designated directly or indirectly. to discriminate in 16 ey {one with ae effect mere iring gency Congress must face its responsi- a Make your Pullman reservations early 
but overruled by Judge FitzHenry by his in the same statement as “exhibits.” The | price between different purchasers of com- 2 mes oe ane maaes ae ee bulty in this situation and must create ~—S 
i : : Cc > rOV r acce : 434 \ oa a , Oo Substantially lesse 0 tit , eeence 
order forfeiting the land. Commission declined to approve o1 accept modities, where the effect of suc h discrim- send to Geeta ‘monepaly pe one Sane x G. C. DILLARD, Dist. Pass. Agent 
. Each of the properties was situated three other resolutions adopted by the nation may be to sub tantially lessen ‘\ > restrain 7 be de i unfair trade . SANTA FE RY. 
upon a farm of large acreage, according to industry. competition or tend to create a monopol Sees meee trace, 6 an una re German Loadings Y 2-303 Franklin Trust Bldg. 
Mr. Lemon, and the Government had The Commission’s statement to the lime in any line of commerc Provided, that t Bia 5.—The Commission substituted | 4 HULLADELPHIA, PA, 
sought the forfeiture of the entire farms. industry, in full text, is as follows: nothing herein contained shall prevent ae ated’ ‘ian falemaiie for Rule 5 During the first half of the year load- | Phones: Rittenhouse 1464-5 

e Judge FitzHenry limited the forfeitures,,| A Trade Practice Conference for the discrimination in price between purchas- cement ao published Oct .. 1929: |’ ings for overseas countries at Hamburg, 
however, to the property actually or inci- | Lime Industry was held in Washington, ers of the same class on account of dif- “The ‘ aetebantion of ~ competitors by Germany, declined 10.1 per cent and for- 
Soe a and occupied in the process |D. C., June 27, 1929, under the direction of | ferences in the grade, quality, or quantity , " 7 eign loadings at Bremen decreased 22.1 
of distilling liquor. 








jCommissioner Wm. E. Humphrey, of the! of the commodity sold, or that make only| [Continued on Page 9, Column 7.] per cent. (Department of Commerce.) 
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Senator Copeland 


Advises Changes 
In Volstead Act 


Scientific Determination of 
What Constitutes Intoxi- 


cants Should Be Made, | stated Nov. 2. Out of 60 prominent fashion | 


He Says 


By Dr. Royal S. Copeland | 
United States Senator from New York 


Mr. Gandhi, of India, said recently | 
that “It would be a shame and a rude 
shock to reformers throughout the world 
if, for any cause, America abandoned the 
(prohibition) policy and returned to the 
drink evil.” 

America cannot return to the drink evil 
because America has not given up the 
drink evil. No well informed and candid 
person can contend that the cause of true 
temperance has been promoted by our 
Federal laws. Every person who drank 
liquor when these laws went into effect, 
can get it and is drinking liquor today. 
America has not abandoned the drink evil. 

I am a physician. Speaking in that ca- 
pacity, I wish America had abandoned 
the drink evil. Instead of that, our cities 
have become crime infested, the health 
of thousands is being undermined, and 
the respect for law which should control 
our youth, has disappeared. But it is of 
health alone that I shall speak. 

When the Government undertook to en- 
force the law against liquor, it abandoned 
its old time efforts to guarantee the qual- | 
ity of the liquor. What was at least pure | 
in the sense that harmful incidental in- 
gredients were not included with the bev- 
erage, has become a reeking mass of poi- 
sonous concoctions. Those who drink the 
stuff on the market are unwise beyond 
words. But they do drink it and will 
drink it, unless we can find a successful 
substitute for the present legal failure to 
control the traffic. 

Millions of citizens are in revolt against 
the law because they regard the enactment 
as too rigid. These laws cover nonintoxi- | 
cating as well as intoxicating liquors. If | 
they were modified to permit the sale of 
scientifically determined nonintoxicants, | 
millions who resent the present situation, 
would become honest adherents to and 
supporters of the law. | 

It is because I believe the welfare of the 
country would be every way promoted 
that I favor modification of the Volstead | 
Act. Such modification is legally possi- | 
ble. It is advocated by a vast number of 
persons and by several nation-wide asso- 
ciations of lawyers, doctors, legionnaires, | 
craftsmen and other organizations in no} 
wise interested selfishly in the oe. 

It has been definitely planned by the 
League for the Modification of the Vol- | 
stead Act to introduce legislation at the | 
coming session of Congress intended to 
remedy the existing evils in the Volstead 
Aci and thereby make it enforceable. | 

The Volstead Act as enforced is ex- 
tremely obnoxious to American medicine. 
It prohibits the doctor from prescribing 
alcohol except under limitations which 
circumscribe and damage his usefulness. 
He is permitted to write 100 prescriptions 
for liquor within a period of 90 days and 
no more, no matter how urgent may be 
the necessity. 

In a remarkable address before the} 
American College of Surgeons, President 
James R. Angell of Yale said: “It may 
not be unbecoming in a layman * * * 0} 
insist that the public has a vital interest | 
in seeing to it that * * * the essential | 
value of the physician and surgeon to} 
the community is not crippled by dubious 
restrictions.” 

There is at least one every serious and 
unnecessary restriction upon the physi-| 
cian. He is not permitted to prescribe | 
alcohol as he does every other drug used} 
for remedial effect. Recently in the Sen-| 
ate, some of us made an effort to give! 
the doctors greater latitude in this mat-| 
ter. So great is the prejudice of law- 
makers against changing the Volstead Act 
that it has become a fetish. One would 
think the law sprung into existence, like 
Minerva from the brain of Jove, perfect 
in every part. An amendment which had} 
no relationship whatever to the funda- 
mental question of prohibition was over- 
whelmingly defeated. The present situa- 
tion is a menace to the public welfare, 
as I view it. 

There are plenty of physicians ready 
to testify that men, women and little! 
babies at the very threshold of death 
have been saved by the giving of liquor. 
Are you unwilling, in the name of hu- 
manity, to permit the prescribing of liquor 
by high-minded doctors who believe that 
this drug is a useful drug, and has in 
it the capability of saving life? 

The Volsteead Act is no more sacred} 
than is any other act of the Congress. It| 
is not the Eighteenth Amendment—it is| 
merely the enforcement act, to make the} 
Amendment effective. If we have made | 
a mistake in the Volstead Act, if exne- 
rience has taught us that it contains de- | 
fects, we should not hesitate to make cor- | 
rections. By foolish insistence upon the | 
retention of the original language we are | 
making the prohibition law a stench in 
the nostrils of good government and a 
menace to the public welfare. 

Money is piling up in the hands of the | 
underworld, peace officers are being bribed, | 
and the courts of justice are becoming | 

olluted. Is there not sanity enough, | 

ravery enough, and plain ordinary com- 
mon sense enough, to permit such modifi- 
cation of the Volstead Act as will make it | 
an instrument of good, instead of an im- | 
plement of harm? As I view it, it is time} 
the American people took stock of them- 
selves and determined how to escape moral | 
bankruptcy. | 
(The foregoing is the full text of 

an address delivered recently by Sena- 
tor Copeland over the network of the 

Columbia Broadcasting System.) 


Forest Service Prepares 
For Fire in Eastern Areas | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

ard, low cost type of roads needed for 
protection makes it possible to build more 
miles of these roads. These developments 
have changed the speed and effectiveness | 
with which forest fires can be reached 
and suppressed. 

General progress in mechanical devel- 
opment has provided new mechanical aids. 
Without these advantages the season of 
1931 a necessarily have been much 
more disastrous than it proved to be, says 
Mr. Headley. . ave 

Records of lack of moisture, tampera- 
ture and other factors show that in Idaho 
and western Montana the season of 1931 
can only be compared with the previous 
extremely bad years of 1919, 1926 and 1929. 
Rainfall in the 1931 fire season was prac- 
tically the same as the average of these 
three bac seasons, but the distribution 
We. sucn tnat the month of August, 1931, 
brought less rain than was recorded in 


Green to Dominate 
In Fashion Colors 


To Be Prominent in Feminine 
Apparel British Color 
Council States 
Green will be a popular color for fem- 
inine apparel next Spring, as shown by a 


shade card issued by the British Color 
Council, the Department of Commerce 


colors listed, 7 are green, it was pointed 
out. The statement follows in full text: 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 4, 1931 — Ghe Anited States Baily — yEARLy 1NDEX PAGE 2010 


Further Prolongation of Life Is Seen 
In Progress Made Against Diseases 


Improvement in General Health Situation and Increase in 


Average Life Expectancy in United States Reviewed by 
Surgeon General of Public Health Service 


By HUGH S. CUMMING, M. D., D. Sc.| population in the registration States, ap- 


Prominent fashion colors for milady’s| Surgeon-General, United States Public Health | proximately 17,195 people died of all causes. 


Spring wardrobe are shown on the 1932 


| 
| 


| Spring shade card released by the British | Recently there died at the age of 58 a 


Service In 1929, only 12,343 died—a saving of prac- 
tically 5,000 lives per 1,000,000 of popula- 


tion, or approximately a total saving of 


Color Council, Trade Commissioner Wil-| man of wealth who had rendered distin- 600,000, assuming the rates to apply to the 


jliam L. Kilcoin, at London, informs the 


Department of Commerce. 


That green will continue to be a prom-| fore that two physicians of 
|inent fashion color is indicated by the 2 
| fact that of the list of 60 colors, seven} the intere 
are green. About 40 shades are repro- died in their early 
duced on a card for woolens, and two|cently public attention has been attracted 
special cards are issued classifying shades| by an apparent marked rise lately in the 


i+ jg | Cancer death rate, by an epidemic of in- | 
On these it 1S | fantile paralysis and a discussion as to 


for hosiery and leather. 
stated that the color selection committee 
has taken into consideration the trend of 
fashion relating to the shoe, hosiery and 
glove industries, in addition to garments 
and millinery, “thus ensuring compiete 


color harmony in the ensemble.” The} 
following are the complete list of colors, 
those having an asterisk being for wool 
as well as for silk: | 

*Elfin Yellow, *Salmon, *Old Gold, 
‘Rose Hip, *Cardinal, Peachtint, *Flame 
Poppy, *Greensward, Stucco, *Brazil Nut, 
*Tree Lupin, Snow Shadow, *Sapphire, 
*Fuschia, Lido Green, Peach Blossom, | 
*Carmine, *Blue Lavender, *Smoked Pearl, | 
*Pewter, *Moonstone, Golden Glow, *Rust 
Red, *Thistle, Stone Beige, *Light Bark, 
New Laurel, *Cinnamon, *Tan, Parma/| 
Violet, *Forrester Green, *Valley Mist, 
*Cerulean, *Lincoln |Green, *Lapus Lazuli, 
Coral Reef, Arcady Green, “Billiard 
Green, ‘Fir Cone, Acorn, Gold Dust, | 
Hyacinth, *Roseate, *Angora Red, *Pea-| 
cock Green, *Bacchante, Cassowary Blue, 
“Cornflower, *Dusk, Linnet’s Egg, *Corot 
Grey, Tiger Lily, Ashes of Roses, *Mul-| 
berry, *Medlar, Green Muscat, Brickette, | 
“Leatherette, Lilac, *Canterbury Bell. 


Temperature Seven 


Miles Above Earth 
Said to Be Constant 


Discovery Is of Importance, 
To Aviators and Radio, 
Asserts Meteorologist of 
Weather Bureau 


That the atmosphere is now known to 
consist of two major layers, dividing at 
about seven miles above the earth and 
that the temperature remains practically 
constant in the top layer are among the 
recent important discoveries of meteorol- 
ogy which have a particular significance 
for such sciences as aviation and radio, 
William J. Humphreys, Chief of the Di- 
vision of Meteorological Physics of the| 
United States Weather Bureau, has indi- 
cated in a lecture before the members of 
the staff of the Bureau of Standards. 

The general belief in the past was 
that the atmosphere had no structure and 
that temperature decreased with height 
until at the upper limit of the earth’s 
surrounding envelope the absolute zero of 
temperature would be reached, Dr. 
Humphreys stated. This theory has been 
disproved by recent experiments with 
small balloons carrying recording instru- 
ments, which have established the exist- 
ence of the two major layers. The lower 
layer is known as the troposphere and! 
the upper layer as the stratosphere. 

The division between the two occurs 
at_a height of about 11 kilometers (6.8 
miles) above the earth's surface. The! 
temperature steadily decreases with height 
in the lower layer, but when the strato- 
sphere is reached the temperature re- 
mains practically constant at about 69 
degrees below zero (Fahrenheit), accord- | 
ing to Dr. Humphreys. 

Phenomena in Troposphere | 

Most of the phenomena such as winds | 
and storms, clouds and precipitation, with 
which we at the surface of the earth are 
most familiar, occur in the troposphere. 

This lower layer, itself, is extremely com- | 
plicated in structure, as illustrated by the 
trade winds and antitrades, and the cy- 
clonic storms and thunder showers. The | 
peculiar conditions under which large | 
volumes of cold and warm air can exist | 
side by side were explained by Dr. Hum- 
phreys. The great importance of a knowl- | 
edge of atmosphere phenomena in the 
case of aviation was clearly brought out. 

Dr. Humphreys stated that the limited 
time available for his lecture permitted 
only a brief reference to the structure of 
the stratosphere, which includes 
layers, the auroral hase, the Kennelly- 
Heaviside layer (important in the study 
of radio-transmission phenomena), and 
the ozone layer which determines very 
largely the amount of ultra-violet radia- 
tion which reaches the earth—IJssued by 
the Department of Commerce. , 





GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
AND PUBLICATIONS 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclusive 
of postage, from the Inquiry Division of 
The United States Daily. The Library 
of Congress card numbers are given. 
In ordering, full title, and not the card 
numbers, should be given. 


Foreign Relations of U. 
World War—Pub. No, Dept. of 
State Price, $2 (10-3793) 

How to Attract Birds in Northeastern U r 
Farmers’ Bull. No. 621, U. 8S. Dept. of Ag 
Price. 5 cents | Agr 

Farm Garden—Farmers’ Bull. No. 1673. U. § 
Dept. of Agric. Price. 10 cents Agr. 31-998 

Diseases of Pecans in Southern States—-Farm- 
ers’ Bull. No. 1672, U. S. Dept. of Agric 
Price. 10 cents Agr. 31-998 

Artificial Reseeding on Mountain 
Range Lands*-Circ. No. S. Dept. of 
Agric. Price, 15 cents Agr. 31-997 

Bibliography of Research Studies in Educ.: 
1929-1930—Office of Educ. Bull. (1931) No 
13, U. S. Dept. of Interior. Price, 85 cents. 
‘ (E29-21) 

Good References on Vocational Guidance 
Office of Educ. Bibliography No, 2 U 
Dept. of Interior. Price, 5 cents (E31-757) 

Trend of Employment and Labor Turnover 
Sept., 1931. Bur. of Labor Statistics. U. &- 
Dept. of Labor. Free (L23-234) 

Pa., Agric.—15th Census of U. Ss: 1930, Bur. 
of Census, U. S. Dept. of Commerce. Price. 
10 cents. (31-26898) 

Kans., Drainage of Agricl. Lands 15th Census 

} of U. S.: 1930, Bur. of Census, U. § Dept 


S., 1917 


Suppl. 1 
228, U. 8 es 


Western 
178, U 


Ss. 





August in any of the three comparable 
seasons. 

Average relative humidity 
the same in 1931 as in the 
critical seasons, but the average maximum 
temperature was more dangerous. The 
precipitation from October to May pre- 
ceding the 1931 fire season, was“less than 
that previous to any of the other three 
critical seasons. Consequently, the Na- 
tional Forests entered the 1931 season in 
an extremely dangerous condition, with 
almost no reserve moisture available 
keep them from drying out, says the For- 
est Service. 

Wind movement was one factor 
ble critical years. Both the average daily 
wind movement and the average maxi- 
mum velocity were lower this year. Bunch- 


was exactly 
other three | 


to | 


more | 
favorable in 1931 than in other compara- | 


of Commerce. Price, 5 cents (31-28950) 
Alaska, Population—Agric.—15th Census of U 
S.: 1930, Bur. of Census, U. § Dept. of 
Commerce. Price, 10 cents (31 -26509) 
| Mont., Agric.—15th Census of U. §.: 1930 Bur 
of Census, U. S. Dept. of Commerce Price, 


5 cents (31-26898) 


| STATE PUBLICATIONS 
AND BOOKS 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the State given below. 


Oreg.—_Amendments to Corporation Laws of 
State Relating to Organization and Regu- 
lation of Corporations Comp. by James W 
Mott, Corp. Comr. Salem, 1931 ; 

23rd Ann. Rept. of Supt. of Banks 
yr. 1930. Submitted to State 


for c 
Banking Bd 





ing or concentration of lightning fires was 
also less troublesome than in other com- 
narable years. 


by A. A. Scramm, Supt. 
Vt.--Rept. of Ins. Comr. 
31, 1930 
Clark, Comr. 


Salem, 1931 
for yr 


Montpelier, 1931. 


dust | 


| 
| 


; wants to live as long as possible. 
| business man who bemoans the difficulties | 
of today and ever and anon declares, “I | 
don’t much care whether I live or die,” | 
promptly sends for a doctor—or two or| 


That type of person, however, probably 
answers questions such as those stated 
above with the remark: 
living longer; it just seems longer!” 


lic health—not only as it is at the pres-| 
ent time, but as it has been during re-| 
cent years when economic conditions were | 


| message of hope and cheerfulness and 
jneed to be prescribed when gloomy and 
| wholly unfounded rumors are widespread. 


| Average Length of Life 
And. Expectancy Discussed 


|order to give 


uation as revealed by the increase in the| 
|duration of life, to 
figures showing the average length of life 
and life expectancy. 


| are e duration of human life, based on 
| e 
was only about 20 to 25 years. 
the present situation in India. 

dred years ago the average duration of 
life had risen to somewhere between 35 


and 40 vears. and for the next half cen-| 
tury there was an increase of only two | 
or three years. 


life expectancy at birth was about 43 years. 
Now this figure has reached approximately 
58 years (in the United States) and it is 
believed that the end in lengthening the 
expectancy of life at birth is not yet 
| reached. 


| 45 would have no cause for rejoicing at a 
belief that his life is limited to 58 years, 
and sO some word of explanation about| back over a cen 


|this statement regarding life expectancy |the dis 5 
may be advisable. , i po ar ge 


course, that of 100 or 1,000 or any num 
of babies born in the United State: 
the average age at death will be 


| present mortality rates in the registration 
area. 
Massachusetts and New 
based upon expert calculation of that time, 
would have been only 35 years. The white 
|child born even as recently as 1911 had 
| & life expectancy of less than 52 years. 

tioned may still further be assured of his ou 
following tabulation the expectation of 


| pected), 


| At —_ 


| 


| 
| 


| 





| 


| 
| 
| 


F c ended Dec. | — ; : 
Submitted to Gov. by Robert c. | fact to “cases” in this fashion: 


| 


| proximately 20,000,000 policies in force, re- 
5 | ported a lower death rate in August than 


| deaths from tuberculosis and sickness rates 


whole country. Where 313 people died of 
typhoid fever in 1900, only 16 succumbed 
Shortly be-|in 1929. Where 134 children (and adults) 
national re- died of measles in 1900, only 25 died in 
nown, who had devoted years to work in 1929. 


st of prolongation of human life,| Reduction Effected 


sixties. Still more re- ° 
In Tuberculosis Deaths 


Where tuberculosis killed 1,745 people 
at the beginning of this century, there 
het only o Ps ce Scarlet fever 
¢ | took a toll o children or other per- 
ment and economic distress. | sons in 1900 to every 19 who succumbed to 
«geen, one ae paise the question: | that disease in 1929. 

_ what progress, if any, is science making These are some of the signs of progress 
in the -war against disease? Ancillary tO| in the care of human health, the rasihe of 
that question is another: “What is the/some of the great advances in medical 
Eeake Mette teins’ is Coleen ae |; science and the application of preventive | 

> = inj j j i, | 
tional health and prolong life?” we eer one nw ween se 

Regardless of the condition of the bank | Now neibts m 1 hi iddl | 
eat or of differences of race, sex, or | age and ediamasd” ann a fing — tae | 
nationality, the normal human 7 | crease of deaths from diseases pertaining 

| especially to those age groups. In other | 
words, medical science, having succeeded | 
in keeping many more people alive through 
er i and aan, reaches of 
mo ‘ -< | adulthood, now is confronted with the 
three of them—when actual illness occurs. | problem of safeguarding those lives in the | 
natural period of declining physical vigor. 

Many of those who are at middle age, 
for instance, are just beginning to feel 
Well, what are the facts about the pub-| the effect of a heart lesion incurred in 

childhood when less was known about the 
serious later results of certain childhood 
diseases, and far less about proper treat- 
ment. Children were even intentionally 
exposed to certain diseases so that they 
might “have them over with” neither doc- 
tors nor parents of that day and age| 
recognizing the fact that the foundation 
was being laid thereby for some serious | 
trouble 30 or 40 years later. 


So the present record is different, with 
respect to heart disease, cancer, diabetes, 
apoplexy and other so-called “degenera- 
e reader a broad view of | tive” diseases, than it is with respect to 
t in the whole health sit- | the one previously mentioned. Diseases of 

the heart, for instance, took 1,374 people | 
per million of poulation in 1900, as com- 
pared with 2,664 in 1929. | 


Extent of Problems 


Presented by Cancer 


_ One of the great health problems now | 
is cancer. Where that disease or group| 
of diseases caused approximately 640 | 
deaths per million of population in 1900, | 
it caused 960 in 1929. 

Now, it is possible for some persons to 
| look at such figures as those with utter 
| despair and to proclaim loudly the failure 
of medical science, entirely forgetting the 
many years of life that have been added 
to the human span, bringing a constantly 
larger percentage of our people to the 
age of susceptibility to cancer, heart dis- | 
ease and the remainder of the group asso- | 
ciated with the “wearing out” of the hu- 
man machine. | 

On the other hand, it is proper to look 
tury or so, and, noting 
i t have been practically 
of | vanquished in many nations, to conclude | 
ber|that we shall better control and limit, 
ae parnens — clieninate, gone of the great | 

resent-day cause: s i 
a little over 58 years, on the basis of our - In the aaa “an aaa ae sume a 
great epidemics of smallpox and bubonic 
plague, yellow fever, cholera, typhus, scar- 
let fever, diphtheria and other diseases 
that now are greatly limited. In the fu- 
| ture one sees, with knowledge of the study 
;and research now going on throughout | 
bes — a, ees limitation of 
. , | the ailments that afflict mankind today. 
> That the reader at the higher age men-| There is an army of scientists throush- 
it the world continually employed in 
——eee ene life, searching for 
“3 mae . |causes and seeking means of prevention 
(additional years a aoe be ex-!and cure. An important division of that 

Sis mortality rates | army is the Public Health Service of the 
| United States Government. A book might 
| be written about what it has done and 
constantly is doing to make life longer 
and more free from pain and suffering. 


Border Patrol Work 
Of Public Health Service 


_Consider, for example, the effect of a 
single epidemic of a “new” nature. In 
1918 influenza and pneumonia took more 
than 500,000 lives in the United States and 
millions throughout the world. Yet it is 
= = the any epidemic diseases 
at might ravage the populati 
Now a furthet word of cheer to some of | United States but for the wor" Sor 
those who are interested in computing their; work of the Public Health Service. on 
chances of living to a ripe old age. The|guard at every point of entry for immi- 
figures given above include all races, but| grants and ships from other lands 

it should be recognized that members of | Consider what lack of protection of our 
the white race have a lower mortality rate| people against cholera might mean In 
than colored people, and hence a better | British India, in 1930, there were approxi- 
chance to live longer. For instance, the | mately 366,000 cases of cholera and 217.- 
statistics of the same insurance company |000 deaths from the diseases. The effect 
showed that among every 100,000 colored! of admission of cholera “carriers” to the 
people 1,556 died in the course of the| United States may be imagined. And so 
year, whereas only 824 white policyholders | the officers of the Public Health Service 
per 100,009 died. ov | 80 on every vessel that enters anv port of 
What are health conditions now, with|the United States, and through medical | 
the world-wide economic disturbance af-|inspection safeguard our people against 
fecting to some extent the income of our | those who may be carrying infection from | 
own wage and salary earners? | abroad. : 
A compilation of mortality reports from Then there is plague to be guarded 
States containing more than one-third the | against—more than 21,000 cases in the first | 
Nation’s population showed that during|three months of this year in India, with| 

the first five months of this year the death |a total of 15,000 deaths. : 
rate was 12 a 1,000, as compared with| There is typhus (not typhoid) 
13.7 for the same period in 1928. The] transmitted by body lice from one person 
death rates among the 70,000,000 policy- |to another, that might be brought over | 
holders of the industrial insurance com-|0©n one ship or on a dozen ships. Just 
panies, a more or less selected group of| after the World War, when typhus was 
persons, were 10.5 during the first six | widespread in Europe, it was estimated 
months of 1931 and 10.6 during the first | that 3,000,000 persons died from “the 
half year of 1928. One of the largest in-|disease in five years. Our own Public 
dustrial insurance companies, with ap-|Health Service officers stationed abroad | 
supervised the installation of equipment } 
of transatlantic vessels bound for the 
United States that insured a “clean” crew 
| and passenger personnel upon arrival in 
America. The result was a prevention of 
any real tpyhus epidemic in this country. | 


guished public service and who was in 
the midst of a useful career. 


the effect on public health of unemploy- 


“Oh, we aren’t | 


normal? 
The answers to those questions carry a 


In the first place, I believe it useful, in | 


the improvem 


review briefly the 


In Europe, in the Middle Ages, the 


gures available for certain cities, 
This is 
One hun- 


Fifty years ago in the United States 


Perhaps the reader who is 57 or even 





The meaning is, 


If those babies had_been born in | 


Hampshire in | 
1789 their average expectancy of life, | 


continuance in this world, I set out in the | 
life 
in 1928: 





fever, | 


at any previous corresponding period— 
lower even than in August, 1924, the pre- 
vious best health month. 

There can be no doubt concerning the 
demand upon hospital and free medical 
facilities at this time, for unemployment 
diminishes the ability of many people to 
take care of the sick at home by private 
medical treatment; but infant deaths, 


Activities in Barring 
Yellow Fever Epidemic | 
Another disease barred from our shores | 
by Public Health Service inspection and 
activities is yellow fever. It is transmitted 
by a mosquito, and is a disease that might 
in this country, so far as “favorable” tem- 
perature conditions are concerned, exist 
from the northern boundary of Virginia 
to the southern boundary of Texas, and 
especially in seaports. It existed for a 
long time in the West indies, a close and 
dangerous menace to the United States. 
During the early life of this Nation, epi- 
demics of yellow fever occurred from New 
| Hampshire to Texas and as far west as St. 
Louis. The death rate was terrific. 


reported to wage-earner benefit associa- 
tions were all lower during the first part 
of this year than in the first half of 1928 

The next question which presents itself 
is, “Where are the death and health sav- 
ings coming in—that is. are all the savings 
in mortality among infants and children, 
or have we made progress in prolonging 
adult lives?” 


Greatest Reduction Shown 
In Deaths Among Children 


The greatest gains undoubtedly have American doctors discovered the cause 
been made in preventing, curing and lim-|and the means of prevention. The result 
iting the diseases of childhoodr In the is that for a period of 26 years we ‘have 
period 1921-24 the death rate among chil-|enjoyed complete freedom from yellow 
dren five years and under had been cut in! fever in epidemic form. But this does not 
half as compared with the period begin-| just “happen” to be so. It is the result 
ning in 1901. But there has been a saving largely of the effective work of our quar- 
in lives, too, in every age group up to 65,|antine officers. at southern ports, When 
comparing the two periods. For instance,|a vessel arrives from a known or sus- 
for every 10 men and women who died pected yellow fever port, passengers and 
between the ages of 25 and 35 at the begin-|crew are examined and the vessel itself 
ning of this century, only six died at sim-|is inspected of the snecies of mosquito 
ilar ages in the period 1921-24. Even be-| which spreads yellow fever 
tween the ages of 55 and 65 we improved Each part of the country has its own | 
the health rate, or lowered the death rate,! public health problems; yet the Public | 
and only in the age group of 65 to 75 was| Health Service must and does deal 
an increase in mortality recorded. with all of them that threaten to become 

Let us reduce these bare statements of real public menaces. 

In the South, for instance, we have 
Public Health Service experts working on | 





In 1900, among every 1,000,000 of our 


methods of eradicating malaria at a cost 
within the financial reach of communities 
that are none too rich. We found, in the 
course of our investigation of this very 
widespread and disabling as well as some- 
times fatal disease, that 40 per cent of the 
school children of one section were in- 
fected. Within a comparatively short 
time, by spraying ponds and other breed- 
ing places of the type of mosquito that 
carries the infection, the malaria inci- 
dence rate in the children was greatly 
reduced. 

In other parts of the South we are carry- 
ing on work to reduce the prevalence of 
hookworm and pellagra—one a parasitic 
infection, the other the result of deficient 
diet. Great andé very real progress has 


been made in the prevention and treat-| 


ment of both diseases. 


Out West, In Montana, we have a labora- 
tory in which we are working ih coopera- 


tion with State health authorities to con- | 


trol the very deadly Rocky Mountain spot- 
ted fever. This is a disease carried by a 
tick—a little insect which passes through 
three stages of growth or life and in each 
“incarnation” is capable of causing the 
fatal infection of human beings, appar- 
ently. 


Work Directed Against 


Hook Worm and Pellagra 


A few years ago Rocky Mountain spot- 
ted fever occurred, so far as we had rec- 


ord, in only a few States; now we know} 


of its existence in at least 13. In certain 
areas the disease is particularly virulent, 
killing eight out of ten people who become 
infected. I 
is from 10 to 20 per cent. It is interesting 
to note here that within recent months 
Rocky Mountain spotted fever of an east- 
ern type has been identified by workers 


|of the Public Health Service along the 


Atlantic seaboard. There is evidence at 
hand to indicate that this disease has 
existed in certain middle Atlantic and 


|southern seaboard States at least since | 


1909. 


On the Pacific Coast we are killing and 
examining in laboratories tens of thou- 
sands of groundsquirrels and rats. Why? 
Because we know that they are the hosts 


of the particular flea that carries the in-| 


fection of the deadly bubonic plague to 
human beings. L 
some small infestation brought in by rats 
on ships from the Orient. Our job is to 
prevent the infestation from becoming 
dangerous to the human population. 


Eternal vigilance is the price of public 
health safety. In the existence of that 
vigilance, all vessels entering San Fran- 
cisco, New York and other ports are reg- 
ularly inspected for rat infestation. We 
kill the ship rats with deadly gases by 
methods that are being studied at present 
by experts from all over the world, under 
authority of the League of Nations. 
Moreover, and better still, we are secur- 
ing the cooperation of shipbuilders and 
owners in rat-proofing their vessels. 


Vigilance Necessary 


|To Health Safety 


We have found it not difficult to secure 
the cooperation of business interests. When 
what is know as tetraethyl gasoline and 
compounds came on the market several 
years ago the question of safety to those 
exposed to the fumes arose. The Public 
Health Service made expert investigation, 
and manufacturers cooperated in the for- 
mulation of rules and safety methods. 
Likewise, when spray painting was first 
devised, the compounds used contained 
large quantities of benzol, capable of hu- 
man poisoning. Manufacturers readily co- 
operated in removing this health hazard. 


In other parts of the country our ex-| 


perts are studying means of prevention 
of tularemia, the widespread disease con- 
veyed to human beings by infected rab- 
bits. Incidentally, this disease was dis- 
covered, or identified, and our present 
knowledge of it was developed by officers 
of the Public Health Service. Then there 
is still more important work at our stream 
pollution laboratory in Cincinnati. The 
Ohio River, which flows by many cities, 
large and small, is giving us evidence 
that will help prevent stream pollution 
in the future in many parts of the coun- 
try. Likewise, we are studying air pollu- 
tion in 14 large cities. 

In our several laboratories we are ex- 
perimenting ,among other vitally impor- 
tant studies, with the use of very high 
frequency electric current (66,000,000 to 
100,000,000 cycles) in the control of can- 
cerous growths. We use mice and rats 
in these experiments. We have found that 
by the application of high frequency cur- 
rents it is possible to bring about the 
absorption of these tumors and the even- 
tual recovery of the animal. But we make 


| no claim to having discovered a “cure” for | 


human cancer. We are working, we are 
investigating, we are studying, we are 
adding to the store of knowledge of this 
as well as other important diseases. The 


end is not yet in sight—but the work will 
continue. 


Laboratory Standardization 


Of Serums and Antitoxins 
The principal research !aboratory of the 


| Public Health Service is the National In- 


stitute of Health at Washington, D. C. 
In this laboratory we _ test 
antitoxins, vaccines and similar materials 


|} produced by commercial laboratories for 


use by doctors in treating disease. With- 
out a standardization of “values” of such 
products, no doctor could have confidence 
in his own treatment of any case calling 
for their use. 

We as a Nation are joined with the 
countries of Central and South America 
in the Pan-American Sanitary Bureau, so 
that the two continents may be guarded 
against epidemic infection in their com- 
merce. 

Here at home we are inspectirfg and 
safeguarding the drinking water used on 
interstate railway trains, 
even ferry boats. We are assisting in 
keeping oyster beds free from pollution, 


In a milder type the mortality | 


We know that there is| 


serums and| 


steamers and} 
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For Porto Rico 


‘Significant Progress’ Is Shown 
In Grading and Pack- 
ing Product 


Gra pefruit Yield | 
| 
| 


About 8,300 acres are planted to grape- | 
fruit in Porto Rico. Production averaged | 
around 1,200,000 boxes a year during the} 
five-year period 1926-27 to 1930-31. Of 
|this amount 672,000 boxes were shipped 
ifresh and approximately 300,000 boxes | 
| were canned. | 


The United States and Porto Rico to-| 
gether produce about 96.5 per cent of the 
world grapefruit crop, divided 90 per cent 
to the former and 6.5 per cent to the lat- 
|ter> The United States production during 
| the five-year period under survey averaged | 
|11,756,000 boxes a year against 1,200,000 | 
for Porto Rico. 


| As is the case in the United States, a 
| large percentage of the Porto Rican groves 
jare not yet in full bearing so the island’s 
|production may be expected to increase. 
| Significant progress has been made in the 
| grading and packing of Porto Rican grape- 
|truit a large percentage of which is now 
Government inspected.—Issued by the De- 
|partment of Agriculture. 
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Abercrombie, Towne R. Applied architectural 
drawing. 156 p., illus. N. Y., Bruce pub. co., 
1931. 31-24905 | 


Academy of political science. Depression and 
revival; series of addresses and papers pre- 
sented at semi-ann. meeting of .. . Apr. 24, 
1931, ed. by Parker T. Moon. (Its Proceedings | 

| vol. xiv, no. 3, Je., 1931.) 120 p. N. Y., 

| Academy of political science, Columbia univ., 
1931. 31-24927 

Ackerson, Luton. Children’s behavior prob- 
lems; statistical study based upon children 
examined at Ill. Inst. for juvenile research. 
(Behavior research fund. Monographs.) 1 v. 
Chicago, Ill., Univ. of Chicago press, 1931. 

31-24919 
| Allen, Calvin F. Field and office tables, speci- 
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| Babbitt, Harold E. Water supply engineering, 
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| Bowen, Ezra. Hypothesis of population growth. 

| Bownesis (Ph. D)—Columbia univ., 1931.) 239 

|_p. _N. ¥., 1931. 31-24929 
Brookings institution, Wash., D. C. Com. on 

| training. Essays on research in social sci- 

| ences. By W. F. G. Swann, Walter W. Cook, 
Chas. A. Beard, John M. Clark, Karl N. 
Llewellyn, Madison Bentley, Arthur M. 
Schlesinger. Wm. F. Ogburn and Wm. I. 
| Thomas. 194 p. Wash., Brookings institu- 

| tion, 1931. 31-24922 
Brown, Hugh A. Radio frequency electrical | 

| measurements. ist ed. 386 p., illus. 
McGraw-Hill book co., 1931. 1 

Burgess, Kenneth F. The new Burgess’ com- 
mercial law, by ..., James A. Lyons and 
John H. Cox. 533 p. Chicago, Lyons & 
Carnahan, 1931. 31-24924 

Ebersole, John F. Bank management. Ist ed. 
636 p., illus. N. Y¥., McGraw-Hill book co., 
inc., 1931. 31-24925 

Eng, Helga K. Psychology of children's draw- 
ings from ist stroke to coloured drawing. 
(Internatl. library of psychology, philosophy 
& scientific method.) 223 p., illus. Lond., 
K. Paul, Trench, Trubner & co., 1931. 

31-24906 

Ewing, Cortez A. M., comp. Documentary 

source book in Amer. govt. and politics, by 

. and Royden J. Dangerfield. (Political 
science ser.) 823 p. Boston, D. C. Heath, 
1931. 31-24918 

Faulkner, Harold U. Amer. economic history. 
Rev. ed. (Harper’s historical ser., ed. by G. 
S. Ford.) 795 p. illus. N. Y., Harper & bros 
1931. 31-24913 

Ford, Adelbert. Scientific approach to labor 
problems. ist ed. 446 p. illus. N. Y., Mc- 
Graw-Hill book co., 1931. 31-24910 
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Lond., P. S. King & son, 1930. 31-24768 

Internatl. «magazine co., inc. Marketing div. 
Trading area system of sales control. F. K. 
Anderson, dir. 1 v. illus. N. Y., 1931. 
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Lindstrom, John W. Summer cottages, 
cabins aff garages. 64 p. illus. Minneap- 
olis, Minn., J. W. Lindstrom, 1931. 31-24902 

Matasek, Ray J. Commercial art and design. 
286 p. illus. N. Y., Bruce pub. co., 1931. 

31-24904 

Morgan, De Witt S. Living and working to- 
gether. 294 p. illus. N. Y., C. Scribner's 
sons, 1931. 31-24916 

Nathan, Mrs. Adele G. The iron horse, by 
... and Margaret S. Ernst. 37 p. illus. N. 
Y., A. A. Knopf, 1931. 31-28059 

Nearing, Scott. War. 310 p. N. Y., Vanguard 

ress, 1931. 31-24911 

Palamas, L. K. History of monetary enact- 
ments in Greece. 1 v. Athens, Prtg. office 
“Hestia,”’ 1930. 31-24769 

Shealey, Robt. P. Bankruptcy reform; case 
for retailer. 28 p. Hagerstown, Md., 1931. 

31-24923 

Simpson, Horace W. manage- 
ment. 319 p. illus. ir I. Pitman & 
sons, 1931. 31-24766 

Staples, Ronald. Staples on back duty. 112 p 
Lond., Gee & co., 1931. 31-24767 


Modern office 
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ascertaining the amount of narcotics 
America needs for medical and scientific 
purposes, so that narcotic drug addiction 
and traffic may be dealt with effectively. | 

Our staff is made up of scientists | 
who realize that wisdom has many 
sources. I recall that as a young man 
stationed in the Orient I scoffed, with 
other doctors, at the Chinese phy- 
sicians’ use of powdered toads’ heads for 
heart ailments. It was not until many 
|years later that we learned that the 
adrenalin glands of the toad are in its head, 
instead of in the kidneys as in most 
animals and in men. 

Our men give their lives that other 
men and women may be made more safe 
from health hazards. Some were sacri- 
ficed in the yellow fever investigations; 








five have given up their lives in the study 
{of Rocky Mountain spotted fever. Psitta- | 
cosis (parrot fever) has recently taken its 
toll. | 

While there are men, and women, too, | 
with that spirit of self-sacrifice, with that | 
much devotion to the cause of medical | 
science, we can not say that we have} 
reached the ultimate limit in the prolonga- 
tion of human life. 


The foregoing is the full tert of an 
| article printed in the New York 
| Herald Tribune. 


Price: Nobody’s interested in price, 


alone. Everybody’s interested in 
price—in relation to value. We have 


some new slants 
value worth any 


and attention. Want to hear them? 


HUPM 


SIXES AN 


FREE-WHEELING AT 


Huper MOTOR CAR CORPORATION 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


“We believe the Hupmobile to be the best car of its class in the world” 


on both price and 
car owner’s time 


OBILE 


DB EIGHT S 
NO EXTRA COST 





Going to 


PHILADELPHIA 


stop at the 


BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN 
a ae 


REDUCED RATES 


Our room rates have been cut! 
We have more rooms at the 
minimum rate. These rates in- 
clude all the extra conveniences, 
which make you feel more at 
homein The Benjamin Franklin. 
1PERSON 2 PERSONS 
$4.00 $6.00 
4.50 6.50 
104 Rooms 5.00 7.00 
150 Rooms 6.00 8.00 
183 Twin-Bed Rooms $7,8, 10. 
50 Parlor Suites $12, 15, 20, 30. 
62 Display Rooms $7, 8. 


ad 


296 Rooms 
153 Rooms 


POPULAR PRICED 
RESTAURANTS 


You may know there are cafe- 
terias and coffee shops inUnited 
Hotels. But has anyone given 
you this thrifty tip—rhey serve 
main dining room food at popular 
prices. The same master chefs, the 
samehigh quality food. Theonly 
difference is the lower prices. 


> 


CONVENIENT 
LOCATIONS 


Whether you travel for business 
or pleasure, you always find 
United Hotels in the very center 
of things. Smart shops—best 
theaters are next door neigh- 
bors. The garage is just as 
handy. This extra convenience 
saves you time and money. 


> 


FREE RESERVATION 
SERVICE 


Here’s how you can secure the 
best of rooms in each price range, in 
the 23 important cities listed 
below. Any United Hotel .will 
gladly wire ahead for your res- 
ervations. There's no charge for 
this extra service. 


ENJOY THESE 
ery Me allt 
AT ALL ‘23>. 


UNITED 


NEW YORK CITY'S only United. The Roosevelt 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. .. The Benjamin Franklin 
SEATTLE, WASH. ihe Olympie 
WORCESTER, MASS The Bancroft 
NEWARK, N. J. ... The Robert Treae 
PATERSON, N. J....- The Alexander Hamilro 
TRENTON, N.) 
HARRISBURG, 
ALBANY, N. Y¥ The Ten Evcl 
SYRACUSE, N.Y. The Onondaga 
ROCHESTER, N.Y The Seneca 
NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y.....+++++.. The Niagara 
ERIE, PA ante cine aaa .++eThe Lawrence 
AKRON, OHIO 
FLINT, MICH 
KANSAS CITY, 
TUCSON, A 

SAN FRANC . 
SHREVEPORT, LA 
TORONTO, ONT 
NIAGARA FALLS, ONT : 
WINDSOR, ONT The Prince Edward 
KINGSTON, JAMAICA, Bw! TheConstantSpriag 
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‘Advanced Prices — Vitginia to ‘Stagger’ 


For Cotton and 
Grain Recorded 


Tone of Markets Improved, 
With Foreign Demand at 
Higher Level, Asserts 
Agriculture Department 





Advances in grain and feed prices and 
better export of cotton enabled farm prod- 
ucts to help in_ establishing the 
improved tone of commodity mar- 
kets at the beginnings of November, the 
Department of Agriculture stated Nov. 3. 
Cotton prices held their previous gains 
fairly well, the Department said; livestock 
was lower, and the sentiment on the wool 


market improved, although prices were 
“saggy.” The statement follows in full 
text: 


Farm products helped establish the im- 


proved tone of the commodity markets 
around the first of the month. Sharp 
advances resulting mainly from _ better 


foreign demand for wheat, led the grain 
and feed markets.upward. Cotton held 
xevious gains fairly well and exports 
moreased. Livestock markets were mostly 
lower in line with declining meat prices. 
Wool markets continue saggy, but senti- 
ment was improved by reports of higher 
rices in some foreign producing coun- 
Pies. Dairy markets continue unsettled 
after the declines late in October. Much 
the same conditions prevailed in the poul- 
try and egg markets. Eastern potato 
markets have lost a little of the October 
advance, but midwestern potatoes sell at 
firm prices. Onions held recent gains 
fairly well on the average. Cabbage and 
apple markets showed no general change. 
Celery prices rose sharply in most mar- 
kets. 
Cotton Shows Steady Tone 


The cotton market shows a steady un- 
dertone but has lost a little of the pre- 
ceding gain. Recent price fluctuations 
were within fairly narrow ranges. Do- 


mestic and foreign demand for both im-| 
mediate and deferred shipments was mod- | 
erate to good. The volume of spot trans- | 
was | 


although in fair quantity, 
slightly smaller than for the 
weeks. Average price Middling 
10 markets Oct. 31, was 6.18 cents com- 


actions, 


past few 


pared with 6.40 cents Oct. 24 and 10.25 on| 


the corresponding day a year ago. The 
grade of the offerings was reported some- 
what lower due to rains in certain sec- 
tions of the Western Belt. According to 
the New York Cotton Exchange Service, 
world consumption of American cotton for 
the first two months of this season 
amounted to 1,900,000 bales compared with 
1°700,000 for the like period a year ago. 


World wheat markets had strengthened 
materially by Nov. . Domestic cash 
wheat but did not follow the full advance 
in future prices at some points. Mills 
and elevator interests were active buyers 
and took most of the offerings. Exports 
demand improved. The progress and con- 
dition of Winter wheat were good to ex- 
cellent throughout the central and east- 
ern parts of the main belt but in the 
more western sections rains are still 
needed, particularly in western Kansas 
where germination and growth are poor. 
Increased soil moisture was very beneficial 


in the Southwest. The Southeast, how- 
ever, continues dry from central Arkansas 
easiward and from southern Kentucky 


southward. The soil is dry and hard and 
seeding has been delayed. 


xrain Markets Advance 


| 
Rye markets advanced along with wheat 


but were influenced also by an improved 
domestic mill demand. The corn market 
advanced 3 to 4 cents a bushel influenced 
principally by the strength in wheat since 
demand continued of only moderate vol- 
ume and offerings of new corn increased 
at most points. Oats and barley markets 
were rather featureless but strengthened 
with the advance in wheat and corn. 

Feed markets were strengthened further 
near the beginning of November by the 
advance in wheat and feed grain prices 
and an improved demand for the light of- 
ferings. However, at the higher prices 
inquiry tended to slacken at some mar- 
ey Pastures remained good in the Cen- 

ral West but precipitation was needed 
@in the southern and western States. With 
the exception of alfalfa meal and gluten 
feed, which were steady, prices of im- 
portant feedstuffs advanced from 25 cents 
to $3.50 per ton. On the average, prices 
were back to where they were around the 
first of September. 

Hay markets remained comparatively 
quiet near the first of November. The 
continued light offerings were generally in 
only fair demand. Some increase in de- 
mand for commercial feedstuffs, in which 
alfalfa meal is used, caused some increase 
in purchases of milling types of alfalfa 
hay at some points but inquiry from other 
interests, generally showed little change 
from the past several weeks. The market 
remained very sensitive with price fluctu- 
ations quite largely dependent on the vol- 
ume of the offerings. Prairie markets 
were comparatively quiet. 

Choice Cattle Lead Market 

Strictly grain-fed 
closed the last week of October at Chi- 
cago mostly 25 to 50 cents higher than a 
week earlier. Good grade shortfeds with 
weight recovered early declines and fin- 
ished strong. Other kinds tended to lower 
prices. The Chicago top on fed steers 
with weight, and long vearlings, reached 


$11.50, a price contrasting sharply with 
the sale of several hundred Kansas} 
grassers scaling. slightly over 1,000 | 


pounds, at $4. 


The hog market showed a net decline 
of fully half a dollar. A sharp drop in 
fresh pork prices and weakness in the 
lard trade, combined with increased mar- 
ketings to force the general average hog 
price level for the week at Chicago well 
below $5. Closing prices were at_ the 
week's and season’s lowest levels with the 
$5 quotations entirely removed from Chi- 
cago trade transactions. 

The fat lamb market at Chicago closed 
mostly lower. Receipts carried a gen- 
erous proportion of feeder lambs, a supply 
to which Montana contributed freely. The 
trade in feeders was on a basis mostly 
25 cents lower than a week earlier. 

Although the limited sale for wool en- 
abied some buyers to fill requirements 
at prices in their favor, a fairly strong 
resistance to price declines was 
tered. The strong to rising tendency of 
foreign markets was a cheering note on 
otherwise unsettled trade. 


Poultry Trade Dull 


| 
Although the receipts of dressed poul- | 


try at the principal markets for the lat- 
ter part of October were less than the 
corresponding receipts of last year, the 
market failed to show any improvement 
A number of dealers who at this time 
of the year usually do a considerable ex- 
ort business, report that this year it 
as been very difficult to develop any ex- 
port trade, and that so far this season 
their exports have been relatively insig- 
nificant. 


Some slight weakness is still present in 
the white egg markets. which recently 
have shown but little activity in spite of 
quite heavy reductions in the quotations 
on both Pacific coast eggs and eggs from 
nearby eastern areas Medium quality 
eggs from these sections have been in 
moderately firm demand, as retailers ap- 
parently are interested in stock that can 
be sold at popular prices. This has led 
to considerable shopping and variation 
gin the trend of prices on different classes. 

The butter market at the beginning of 
November was nervous and unsettled 
after the preceding sharp declines on all 
markets. Teh principal reason for the 
recent weakness of dairy markets appears 
to be in the comparatively heavier pro- 
duction trend. although such factors as 
pending imports, and an _ apparently 
lighter consuming demand, at least in 


Alternate Week System 


7<-inch in} 


steers and yearlings | 
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Work on Highways 


Will 
Permit Relief Jobs 


RICHMOND, VA., Nov. 3. 

Twenty-five hundred additional high- 
way workers will be employed by the Vir- 
ginia Department of Highways during the 
coming Winter through the use of two 
divisions of workers, each employed for 
alternate weeks, it was announced orally 
yesterday by the State Highway Commis- 
sioner, Henry G. Shirley. 

Mr. Shirley said the plan will go into 
operation Nov. 16 and that contracts 
awarded after that date will require that 
contractors, as well as the State, shall 
use the alternate week system. Prefer- 
ence. will be given laborers who are job- 
less, he said, and social agencies in areas 
in which there is highway work in prog- 
ress will be asked to cooperate in placing 
workers who are in greatest need. 


some quarters, played no small part in de- 
pressing the confidence of dealers 

With the tone of Wisconsin primary 
cheese markets weak at the beginning of 
November, cheese markets reflected the 
general trend of butter and some other 
dairy products. Ninety-two score butter 
in New York declined over 2 cents, thus 
bringing the price relation between butter 
and cheese back to a more normal basis 


Potato Markets React 


Eastern and northern potato markets 
reacted and closed the month consider- 
ably below the month's top prices, but 
Rocky Mountain producing sections re- 
ported a firm to slightly stronger mar- 
ket. The Chicago car-lot market ad- 
vanced somewhat on northern Round 
Whites. Red Ohios and Nebraska Bliss 
Triumphs, but was weaker on Idaho 
Russets. Most sales of “futures” were on 
a lower level than before. 

Southern California tomatoes are sell- 
ing lower at shipping points. Apples 
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Foreign Trade | 
Of Britain Shows: 
Slight Increase 


Quantity and Value of Both 
Imports and Exports Are 
Higher, According to 
Commerce Department 


Great Britain imported less raw mate- 
rial and more finished products in Sep- 
tember, although the total quantity and 
value of both exports and imports in the 
month were slightly higher, as compared 
to those of the previous month, it was 
stated Nov. 3 by the Department of Com- 
merce. The Department’s statement fole 
lows in full text: 

British foreign trade in September was 
featured by small total increases in imports 
and exports (in both quantity and value) 
with an increase in the adverse merchan- 
dise trade balance; an increase in imports 
of manufactured goods and foodstuffs, and 


showed a slightly upward trend at some 
shipping points. Bushel tubs of several 
varieties ranged 75 to 85 cents in the 
Shenandoah Valley. City markets were 
rather slow and dull on most receipts. 
Illinois and Michigan pears held about 
steady Very little change in cash-track 
prices of California grapes. 

City dealers reported a weaker tone in 
markets for New York onions. The 50- 
pound bags of yellow onions held steady 
at $1.20 at western New York points, but 
declined in Michigan. Wisconsin Danish- 
type cabbage declined a little to a range 
of $9.50 to $10.50 per ton bulk, but New 


sections. The 
market is stronger. 


natural moisture. 
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a decrease in imports of raw materials, 
according to a report received in the De- 
partment of Commerce from _ Assistant 
= Attache Homer S. Fox, Lon- 
on. 


Imports Increase 

Some additional interest attaches to the 
trade returns for September, in view of 
the suspension of the gold standard and 
subsequent depreciation of sterling. As of 
the gold suspension did not occur, how- 
ever, until Sept. 21, little affect upon im- 
ports and exports of the change in sterl- 
ing v lue is discernible. 

The actual figures for the month, as 
compared with those for August. show that 
total imports increased from £65,261,000 to 
£68.318.000, an increase of 4.7 per cent. Over 
half of this net gain occurred in the food, 
drink and tobacco group, which ordinar- 
ily accounts for nearly half of all imports. 
There was a gerieral decrease in imports 
of all principal groups of the raw mate- 
rials classification, with the exception of 
paper-making materials and miscellaneous 
items. In imports of manufactures, there 
was a small increase, with most of the 
principal classes of manufactured articles 
contributing. 


Exports Also Gain 

also showed an increase, al- 
though a smaller one than in the case 
of imports. Shipments in the foodstuffs 
|group were slightly larger, chiefly because 
of larger exports of tobacco manufactures. 
An increase in exports of raw materials 
was almost entirely accounted for by 
larger shipments of coal. Exports of man- 
ufactures showed a slight increase, chiefly 


Exports 


in the cutlery and hardware, machinery, | 


apparel, chemical and _ miscellaneous 
groups. The total value of exports was 
£29,846.000, as against £29,137,000 for 
August 

The increase of slightly over £3,000,000 
on the import side was only to a small 
extent offset by the net increase of £620,- 
000 in total exports (including re-exports). 
Thus, the adverse trade balance amounted 
to £34,711,000 in September, as against 
| £32,274 000 in August, and £30,455,000 in 
|September, 1930. (These figures do not 
|take into account the depreciation which 
| has occurred in the value of sterling. From 
}the standpoint of the present value of the 


than in the preceding month 





| Location of Great Smoky Mountains Park | 





RANKFORT 


LEXINGTON 


Title to 138,843 acres of land to be included in the Great Smoky Moun- 
tains National Park was conveyed to the Federal Government Nov. 3 by 
representatives of Governor O. Max Gardner, of North Carolina, and Gov- 
ernor Henry H. Horton, of Tennessee; deeds to 158,876'!5 acres were trans- 
ferred earlier in the year. 
miles of the 427,000 acres set by Congress as a minimum area for the 
National Park. 
straddling the borders of the States of North Carolina and Tennessee. 








Economic Trend 
Seems Improved 
In Seven Nations 


Department of Commerce 

| Lists Advance in England, 
Egypt, Italy, Canada, Ar- 
gentina, Chile, Mexico 
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many other countries, recent developments 
have been adverse with agricultural pur- 
chasing power declining, foreign trade 
dete slack and a reece gf oy The 

situation in the Irish Free State is un- 

NATIONAL PARK i satisfactory without prospect of imme- 

Cy eee R 0 ‘. 1 Peak a diate improvement. The uncertain ex- 
‘aa has B))\ change situation reduced South African 
es. j business during October, with gold min- 

~ \ . : ing practically the only flourishing in- 
dustry; the wool market has been upset 
by exchange developments, interest in mo- 
hair has subsided, and the ostrich feather 
market shows a further decline. Further 
seasonal improvement has occurred in 
Quebec, British Columbia and the Prairie 
Provinces of Canada, and the steady rise 
in grain prices has created a more opti- 
mistic tone in the latter; industries are 
still quiet in Ontario with general buying 


POSED GREAT SMOKY MTS. .eaccign 


These two gifts comprise about 450 square 


The map shows the location of the proposed reserve 


; dpe ar Phe? 3 slow. Unremunerative codfish prices con- 
The transferred area is under the jurisdiction of the National Park Serv- tinue to depress the cua in New- 
ice, which will administer the proposed park when finally established. foundland, and currency depreciation is 


The map also shows the general location of the proposed Shenandoah 
National Park in Virginia. 


Reduced Rates by Air 


Members of the British air league travel 
York cabbage gained slightly in producing | pound in terms of gold, the trade balance |at reduced rates on planes of five air trans-| this country during the 
western New York celery | during September would, of course, be less | port companies. 
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ture’s way 


CaMELs are never parched or toasted! 


x 
| Bresnvess and flavor in a cigarette trace right back to 


If you overheat or process tobacco so harshly as to dry out all 


natural moisture you drive out freshness and flavor too. 


Camel never parches or toasts the fine Turkish and mild 


Domestic tobaccos it uses—they are naturally smooth, cool, 


mellow, with natural moisture retained. 


| 


encoun- | 


| CAMEL QUARTER HOUR, Morton Downey, Tony Wons, 
and Camel Orchestra, direction Jacques Renard, every 
night except Sunday, Columbia Broadcasting System 





R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company’s Coast-to-Coast Radio Programs 


See local paper for time 


~ OCameELs 





Made FRESH — Kept FRESH 


PRINCE ALBERT QUARTER HOUR, Alice Joy, “Old Hunch? 
and Prince Albert Orchestra, direction Paul Van Loan, 
every night, except Sunday, N. B. C. Red Network 


* Don’t remove the moisture-proof wrapping from your pack- 
age of Camels after you open it. The Camel Humidor Pack 
is protection against sweat, dust and germs. In offices and 
homes, even in the dry atmosphere of artificial heat, the 
Camel Humidor Pack delivers fresh Camels and keeps them 


right until the 


last one has been smoked 


curtailing imports. 

Sentiment in the interior of Argentina 
has improved as a result of higher cereal 
prices and better exchange conditions, but 
imports and distribution in Buenos Aires 
continue slow. Fundamental conditions in 
Chile have been strengthened by the 
continued favorable trade balance, but in- 
dustrial activity is slow, the credit position 
remains strained, and retail trade con- 
tinues inactive. 


These parks are to be connected by highways, 
according to the plans of the National Park Service 


Apple Shipments Rise 


More boxes of apples were snipped from 
1930-31 season 
than in any previous season. (Department 
of Commerce.) 


(Department of Com- 











That’s why the Camel Humidor Pack proves such a blessing to 
Camel smokers —it brings them a fine cigarette fresh to start with, 
and fresh to smoke. 


If you don’t realize what natural moisture means in genuine 
freshness and flavor, switch to Camels and see. 


Try this mild, slow-burning, throat-friendly favorite for just 


one day—then leave it, if you can! 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 








HUMIDOR 
PACK 


@ 1981, B. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 
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Court Declines. 
To Remand Case 
To Appeal Board 


Taxpayer Failed to Show) 
March 1, 1913, Value in) 
Action, Although. That 
Point Was Main Issue 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
SAMUEL F. HOUSTON ET AL. 


v. 
COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Third Circuit. | 
Nos. 4210, 4211, 4224. 
On motion to remand to the Board of 
Tax Appeals for further proceedings. 
Before Woo.tey and_ Davis, Circuit 
Judges, and JoHNsoN, District Judge. 
Opin‘on of the Court 
Oct. 30, 1931 


Davis, Circuit Judge.—These cases are 
here on motion to remand to the United 
States Board of Tax Appeals. A single 
question of law is involved and all three 
cases will be disposed of in one opinion. 

The petitioners in making their income 
tax returns for the year 1920 claimed that 
they had sustained losses in a certain 
transaction entered into in 1906. This 
transaction related to the reorganization 
of the Real Estate Trust Company of 
Philadelphia which was closed because of 
excessive loans made to Adolph Segal who 
deposited with it certain stocks and bonds 
as collateral security. It was proposed to 
reorganize and reopen the company if a 
fund of $2,500,000 could be raised by sub- 
scriptions. The petitioners subscribed to 
this fund and these subscriptions gave 
them an interest in the Segal securities 
which were to be administered by the trust 
company. The subscribers hoped to real- 
ize trom these securities enough to pay the 
subscriptions and also a profit. But their 
hopes did not materialize and in 1920 it 
was thought best to dispose of the securi- 
ties and so they were sold. The petitioners 
were allotted their pro-rata share of the 
securities. In making their income tax 
returns for the year 1920 they claimed 
as a loss the difference between their sub- 
Scriptions ‘cost to them of the securi- 
ties) and what they received for them 
when sold. 

Claims Disallowed 

The Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
disallowed -the claims and the United 
States Board of Tax Appeals sustained 
his determination on the ground that the 
value of the securities on March 1, 1913, 
must be established as well as their cost 
and this had not been done. On appeal 
to this court, the redetermination of the 
Board of Tax Appeals was reversed, and 
the income tax returns of the petitioners, 
so far as they were affected by the de-| 
ductions here in question, were approved. | 

The Commissioner appealed to the | 
United States Supreme Court, which re- 
versed our judgment and remanded the | 
case to this court for further proceedings | 
in a mandate which contains the follow- 
ing language: | 

On consideration whereof, it is now here | 
ordered and adjudged by this court that the | 
judgment of the United States Circuit Court | 
of Appeals in this cause, be, and the same is | 
hereby reversed | 

And it is further ordered, that this cause | 
be. and the same is hereby, remanded to the 
said Circuit Court of Appeals for further 
proceedings in conformity with the opinion 
of this court. 

April 13. 1931. 

You, therefore, are hereby commanded that 
such further proceedings be had in such 
cause, in conformity with the opinion and 
judgment of this court, as according to right 
and justice, and the laws of the United 
States, ought to be had, the said writ of 
certiorari notwithstanding. 

Thereupon the petitioners filed a mo-| 
tion in this court to remand the cases to) 
the Board of Tax Appeals so as to give} 
them an opportunity to submit before it 
evidence of the value of the Segal securi- | 
ties here involved on March 1, 1913. The 
Commissioner opposes that motion on the 
ground that this court is without power 
to remand the cases to the Board. The 
question of the power of this court, is, | 
therefore, the first issue. 

Power to Remand | 

The statute creating the United States | 
Board of Tax Appeals (U. S. C. A. Title! 
26, section 1226b) gives this court power | 
“to affirm, or if the decision of the Board 
is not in accordance with law, to modify 
or reverse the decision of the Board, with 
or without remanding the case for a re- 
hearing, as justice may require.” We, 
therefore, had power when the case was 
here before to remand it to the Board of | 
Tax Appeals. if its decision was not in ac- 
cordance with law. | 

We were commanded by the mandate of 
the Supreme Court to take such further | 
proceedings in the case, in conformity | 
with its opinion and judgment, as accord- | 
ing to right and justice ought to be had. | 
The Supreme Court did not specifically 
tell us what cught to be done, but follow- 
ing its usual policy, as laid down in the 
case of ex parte Medway, 90 U. S. 504, it 
left us free to proceed in accordance with | 
our own idea of what law and justice re- 
quired when all the facts in the case, and 
the power conferred upon us by the stat- | 
ute, are considered. 

The mandate of the Supreme Court re- | 
stored to this court the power which it| 
had when the case was first here, other 
than the questions which it decided. The} 
question of our power to remand this case | 
was not decided. Liberty National Bank 
v. Bear, 4 Fed. (2d) 240, 242, certiorari 
denied 268 U. S. 693; In re Sanford Fork | 
& Tool Co., 160 U. S. 247, 256; In re Louis- 
ville, 231 U. S. 639, 645; Arkadelphia Mill- 
ing Company v. St. Louis Southwestern 
Railway Company, 249 U. S. 134, 143. 

We, therefore, have power to deal with 
that question just as we could have done 
when the case was here before. The ques- 
tion arises as to what power we then had. 
This is stated by the statute which confers 
upon us power to remand the case for a} 
rehearing “if the decision of thé board is 
not in accordance with law.” The final 
question is whether or not the decision of 
the Board was “in accordance with law.” 
If it was, we cannot remand, if it was 
not, we can. 

Issue in Two Suits 

The vital issue on which the decision 
of this case turned, was the value of the 
rights of the petitioners in the Segal se- 
curities on March 1, 1913. This issue was 
raised in the answer two of the} 
suits and on this issue the Board of |} 
Tax Appeals based its opinion, say- 
ing: “If he disposed of them (rights | 
in the Segal securities) in 1920 
or in 1921, then under section 202 (a) | 
(1) of the Revenue Act of 1918, as inter- 
preted by the courts and by this Board, 
and under the express provisions of sec- 
tion 202b the loss, if any, from the dis- 
position of those rights, the subject mat- 
ter of the entire transaction, would be 
the difference between what was ulti- 
mately received for the rights and their 
cost, or March 1, 1913, value, whichever 
was lower”. In the determination, there- 
fore, oft the loss sustained by the peti- 
tioners, it was necessary to establish the | 
fair market value of the rights on March | 
1, 1913, and their cost in 1906, but they} 
did not submit any evidence of the value} 
on March 1, 1913. | 








in 


This issue was squarely raised on ap- 
peal to this court. The petitioners con- 
tended that their loss could be determined 
only by fiading the difference between the 
value of what was received and the cost 
of their rights; while the Commissioner | 
contended that their loss, if any, was the 
difference between what was ultimately | 
received for the rights in 1920 and their 
cost in 1906, or their value on March 
1, 1913, whichever was lower. We heid 
that it was impossible to determine the 
value of the rights on March 1, 1913, and 
accordingly the only basis of determin- 
ing loss was cost and return, what they 
subscribed in 1906 and what they received 
on liquidation in 1920. But in this we 
were in error. * 

The Supreme Court said that the value | 





Decisions of the 


Board of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated Nov. 3 


Manchester: Coal Company. Docket No. 
33392 


d9e. 


During the taxable years petitioner 
was engaged in mining coal by the 
open pit or stripping method, which 
operation completely destroyed the 
market value of the surface of the 
lands so mined. Petitioner acquired 
by lease from another company the 
mineral rights to the lands involved, 
and in order to mine the coal pur- 
chased outright for cash the surface 
rights from numerous fee owners. 
Held, that the cost of the land should 
be added to the cost of the coal in de- 
termining a reasonable allowance for 
depletion. 

Amounts expended for equipment 
for the purpose of maintaining normal 
production deductible as expenses. 


Hallie D, Elkins. Docket No. 39255. 


Capital net losses. Held, that sec- 
tion 208 (c) of the 1924 Act does not 
permit the taxpayer to elect how cap- 
ital net losses shall be treated in com- 
puting the tax liability. 

Deductions—Contributions. During 
1924 petitioner made _ contributions, 
totaling $8,632.65, of the kind described 
as deductible under section 214 (a) -« 
(10) of the 1924 Act. During the same 
year petitioner sustained a _ capital 
net loss and her tax must be computed 
pursuant to section 208 (c), i. e., the 
normal and surtaxes must be com- 
puted upon her “ordinary net income” 
after excluding the capital net loss 
and such total tax must be reduced by 
1242 per cent of such capital net loss. 
Held, that said contributions are de- 
ductible in determining the “ordi- 
nary net income” taxable at the rates 
and in the manner provided in sec- 
tions 210 and 211 of the 1924 Act. 
Held, further, that the respondent 
erred in determining that capital net 
losses may not be excluded in comput- 
ing net income for the purpose of de- 
termining the amount of contributions 
that are deductible. 


Each Indiana Chain Store 
Required to Pay Filing Fee 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Nov. 3 
Under the Indiana chain store tax law, 
the nominal filing fee must be paid for 


even though several stores are listed on 
one application blank. The Indiana At- 
torney General, James M. Ogden, has so 
advised the Store Tax Administrator. 
Only one filing fee should be charged for 
each store operated during the three 
years of 1929, 1930 and 1931, the opinion 
ruled. 


of the rights on March 1, 1913, was a 
necessary element; that it was just as 
necessary 
the burden rested, to prove value on that 
date as it was to prove cost in 1906 and 
that the impossibility of proving value on 
March 1, 1913, did not under the statute 
relieve the petitioners from the neces- 
sity of establishing the fact which the 
statute makes a prerequisite to the allow- 
ance of a loss; that if a litigant in a 
tax case does not or can not submit evi- 
dence from which one of these essential 
facts can be established, it is a misfor- 
tune to be borne by him, just as it must 
be borne in any other case on the failure 
of proof. 

In other words, the Supreme Court held 
that on the record before the Board of 


| Tax Appeals, it correctly decided the case 


and so its decision “was in accordance 
with law,” just as it would have 
upon the failure of proof in any other 
case coming from a judicial tribunal to 
an appellate court. However sorry we 
may feel for these or any litigants who 
fail to produce evidence so that the case 


|may be considered on its merits, we are 


bound by the rules of law. The peti- 
tioners had the burden of establishing the 
necessary facts from which _ their loss 
could be determined. They had their day 


in court and opportunity to submit evi- | 


dence, if they had any, to establish this 
fact. They either could not produce such 
evidence or thought it was unnecessary. 
However that may be, the Board of Tax 
Appeals decided the case 


Court and its decision being “in accord- 
ance with law,” we have never had power 
to remand the case. It follows that the 
petitions must be denied. 


« 


for the petitioners on whom | 


been | draw as a depositor. 


I in accordance | 
with the law as declared by the Supreme | 
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Claim of Depositor in Savings Bank 
Held Preferred on Bank’s Insolvency 


Presentation of Check for Withdrawal of Deposits Prior to 
Closing Made the Institution Trustee of Funds Withheld 


‘TALLAHASSEE, FLA, 
BLANCHE W. MALLETT 
v 


W. H. TuNNICLIFFE, LIQUIDATOR, ETC. 
Florida Supreme Court. : 
On petition for rehearing. Original opin- 
ion published at 6 U. S. Daily, 1638, 
Sept. 18, 1931. 
Georce P. Garrett for appellant; H. M. 
Vooruis for appellee. 
Opinion of the Court 


Davis, J.—By an opinion filed in_ this 
cause on Aug. 7, 1931, the decree of the 
court below was reversed, and the cause 
remanded with directions to overrule the 
appellee’s general demurrer to the bill, 
and for further proceedings in accordance 
with the opinion filed by the writer, which 
expressed the views of a majority of the 
court. 

In that opinion a majority of this court 
held that the attempted withdrawal of 
the sum of $8,150 on July 23, 1929, which 
was declined by the cashier of the State 
Bank of Orlando & Trust Company, be- 
cause of the fact that the appellant- 
depositor had not given the bank 60 days’ 
notice of her intention to withdraw her 
savings account, as required by the 
bank’s rules and regulations, done at 
a time when the bank was open for busi- 
ness and presumptively solvent, in con- 
templation of law converted. the sum at- 
tempted to be thus withdrawn, into a 
special deposit for which a preferred claim 
might be allowed, 


be sustained by the proof. 


The correctness of this holding is ques- | 


tioned by the appellee's petition for a re- 
hearing. In view of the public impor- 
tance of the questions raised, and the ef- 
fect of our holding on the rights of de- 
positors in banks under similar circum- 
stances, we deem some further discussion 
of the reasons for our holding to be ap- 


; | propriate. 
each store for which a license is sought, | 


In this connection it is not amiss to 


‘eall attention at the outset to the fact 


that this is not a case where a bank de- 
positor has merely given notice of an in- 
tention to withdraw his deposit in the 
future, but has neither made nor insisted 
upon a withdrawal in praesenti. In_ this 
case, according to the ee ner of the 
bill of complaint, the appellant had done 
all within her power and all that she was 
required to do, on July 23, 1929, in order 
to make a withdrawal of the sum of $8,150 
here dealt with. The bank, and the bank 
alone over appellant’s protest, prevented 
the actual removal of the money from the 
bank’s vaults by insisting that such money 
remain in its vaults until the 60 days’ no- 
tice of withdrawal rule had been com- 
plied with. 


Effect of Demand 


Of Depositor Discussed 


Had the depositor not insisted upon her 
right to make a present termination of her 
relations with the bank, subject to the 
operation of the 60 day rule as to acquiring 
her money, the situation here and the 
resultant ruling might have been differ- 
ent. This is not a case where notice only 
has been given of an intention to with- 
Here the depositor 
gave no notice but presented her demand 
and asked for her money, the bank refus- 
ing to make a present delivery over of such 
money to her, but postponing such de- 
livery to a future date under authority of 
the 60-day rule. 

This court did not overlook the fact that 
Blanche W. Mallett did not present her 
pass book with her request for with- 
drawal. The bank did not base its re- 
fusal to deliver the money to Mrs. Mallett 
on the ground that the pass book was not 
presented with her request for withdrawal. 

The refusal to permit the depositor’s 
withdrawal of her deposit was on the con- 
trary expressly, grounded by the bank on 
its special rule that required 60 days’ 
notice of such withdrawals before imme- 
|diate payment could be realized—not be- 
|fore payment in fact would be made. 

The rule as to the presentation of the 


CURRENT LAW ~» 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


BANKS—Insolvency—Priority of claims—County school funds deposited by county 


superintendent of schools— 
An Illinois county superintendent of 


schools who had deposited tax proceeds 


if the allegations of | 
the bill with regard to this item should | 


which had been distributed to him by State officials for use for county school pur- 
poses was not entitled to a preferred claim therefor on the insolvency of the bank, 
since the funds, when deposited, were not State funds, in view of the fact that 
the county superintendent's status was that of a disbursing officer for the county 
and not that of an agent of the State, and the rule for priority in payment of 
deposits of State tax moneys on the insolvency of a bank was therefore inapplicable. 

People of the State of Illinois et al. v. Ohle, Receiver; Ill. Sup. Ct., No. 20889, Oct. 
23, 1931. 


HOMESTEAD—Exemption—Proceeds of fire policy —Garnishment— 

The proceeds of a fire insurance policy due to the insured because of the de- 
struction of a building which he had used as a homestead were not subject to 
garnishment in proceedings by the insured’s creditors against the insurance com- 
pany, regardless of whether the statute exempting the homestead from seizure by 
creditors expressly extends the exemption to insurance proceeds, since the in- 
surance is intended to restore the property in case it is destroyed by fire and the 
seizure of the proceeds would deprive the insured of the means of restoring his 
homestead. 

Kohn et al. v. Coats; Florida Sup. Ct. 


MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS—Consolidation—Petitions of electors—Designation 
of residence—Ditto marks— 

The designation, on a petition for the consolidation of a Montana county and 
all cities and towns therein into a municipal corporation, of the residence of some 
of the petitioners by ditto marks was a sufficient compliance with a statute re- 
quiring the petitioners to indicate their place of residence, since the purpose of 
such statute is to enable the county clerk, who is charged with the duty of passing 
on the sufficiency of the petition, to ascertain whether the petitioners are electors 
of the county, and a petitioner's ditto mark, indicating that he has the same resi- 
dence as another petitioner, is sufficient for such purpose. 

Freeze, State ex rel. v. Board of County Commissioners, Ravalli County; Mont. 
Sup. Ct., No. 6810, Oct. 17, 1931, 


VENDOR AND PURCHASER—Vendor's agreement as part of consideration of sale 
of lots not to sell other lots in same block at a reduced price—Enforcement of agree- 
ment after vendor's death— 

A purchaser of two lots in a city block who paid a certain amount per front 
foot on the promise of the vendor, engaged at the time in the extensive develop- 
ment of the property in the block and in surrounding blocks, not to sell other lots 
in the same block to other purchasers for a smaller amount per front foot, could 
not enforce the promise as against the vendor's estate on his death 17 months after 
the purchase of the second lot, since the vendor's promise did not confer on the 
purchaser a right in perpetuity but was enforcible for only a reasonable period of 
time and did not survive the vendor’s death, since the agreement between the 
vendor and the purchaser contemplated the vendor’s continual control of the 
scheme of development and his death, with the distribution of his property to 
others, made the furtherance of such scheme of development uncertain. 

Holt Jr., v. St. Louis Union Trust Co. et al.; C. C. A. 4, No. 3173, Oct. 15, 1931. 
WAR RISK INSURANCE—Total and permanent disability—Loss of use of one 
arm— 

A war veteran who had lost the use of one arm was not totally and permanently 
disabled, within the meaning of a war risk insurance policy, by reason of his in- 
ability to engage in occupations requiring the use of both arms, and could not re- 
cover on the policy in the absence of a showing, by substantial evidence, that he 
was unable to do the kind of work which a one-armed man can successfully per- 
form. 

United States v. Thomas; C. C. A. 


4, No, 3162, Oct, 13, 1931. 


WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION—Employments within statute—Truck owner haul- 
ing timber— 

A truck owner hauling timber for a corporation at an agreed price per cord was 
entitled to compensation, under the Minfiesota Workmen’s Compensation Act, for 
injuries sustained while unloading timber from the truck in the yard of the cor- 
poration, since he was an “employe” as distinguished from an independent con- 
tractor. 

Barker v. Bemidji Wood Products Co.; Minn. Sup. Ct., No. 28618, Oct. 30, 1931. 


Under 60-Day Rule 


bank book was one that could be waived. 
We hold that it was waived in this case 
when the bank refused Mrs. Mallett’s 
requisition for withdrawal of her deposit, 
{not on that ground, but on the ground 
that 60 days’ notice had not been given 
by her. See Page on Contracts, Vol. 5, 
page 5076. 

The account involved in this case was 
a savings deposit. While a check was 
‘used as a medium for the withdrawal of 
| this deposit, such check was not employed 
as an ordinary check but was in legal 
effect the evidence of a written demand 
made by the depositor directly on the 
bank for her deposit to that extent. This 
demand was within her legal right to in- 
sist upon—the bank being at the time 
open for business and being under com- 
pulsion of law as well as_ by its own 
agreement required to honor its depositor’s 
request for withdrawal of her deposited 
funds. 


Bank Held to Acknowledge 


Rightfulness of Withdrawal 


The bank by basing its refusal to de- 
liver over the money represented by the 
requisition on other grounds, in _ effect 
acknowledged the riehtfulness of the 
withdrawal and that the title to that 
much money should eo instanti pass to 
the depositor. Only delivery of the money 
was postponed until after the lapse of 
|the 60 days provided for by the rule of 
the bank. 

The depositor was in no sense in the 
{same situation as the holder of a certified 
check. Her desire to terminate the bank’s 


relation as her creditor was expressed in | 


her offer and demand to withdraw her de- 
sit. 
This offer was acepted by the bank 
which in effect informed the depositor 


|that it acquiesced in her withdrawal as | 


jof that date, but desired the privilege of 
| retaining her money on hand in the vaults 
of the bank for 60 days longer, not for 
the depositor’s convenience, but for the 
bank’s convenience, not with her consent, 
|but against her will at that time. 


| So long as the bank remains open for 
business under the laws of this State a 
|depositor has the legal right to demand 


the immediate termination of his relation | 
as a depositor of the bank at any time. | 


This such depositor may legally accom- 
|plish by presenting his requisition in 
| proper form to the bank, accompanied by 
whatever evidence the bank may require 
to satisfy itself as to the identity of the 
depositor, such as presentation of his bank 
| book or the like, when insisted on by that 
| institution. 


| Postponing Delivery 
Of Depositor’s Funds 


When such demand is once made in 
|legal form, the bank cannot, if open for 
| business and therefore presumptively sol- 


| vent, without the consent or acquiescence | 


|of such depositor, prolong the relation- 
|ship of creditor and debtor. No bank can 
jlawfully remain open for transaction of 
{a banking business, and refuse to permit 
|withdrawal of its ordinary general de- 
| posits, although it may, pursuant to law- 
/ful rules and regulations adopted by it as 
;authorized by law or contract, postpone 
| for a reasonable time the consummation 
'of this termination of the creditor’s rela- 
|tion so far as the mere delivery to him 
|of the depositor’s funds is concerned. 

| The demand for withdrawal of the $8,- 
1150 involved in this case was, according 
to the allegations of the bill, made on 
July 23, 1929. The bill does not show any 
|consent or acquiescence at that time on 
Mrs. Mallett’s part to continue the re- 
lationship of debtor and creditor with the 
bank subsequent to that date. So it must 
necessarily be regarded that on that date 
the relationship of debtor and creditor 
previously existing was terminated and 
some other relationship substituted. 


Journal of the Court of 
Customs and Patent Appeals 


Nov. 3, 1931 
Present: Presiding Judge William J. 
Graham, and and Associate Judges Oscar 
E. Bland, Charles S. Hatfield, Finis J. 
Garrett, and Irvine L. Lenroot. 
| Robson D. Brown, Hartford, Conn.; 
| Joseph J. Raphling, Chicago, Ill.; William 


J. Peck, Peoria, Ill.; Paul A. Ross, Allen | 


M. Boettcher, Henry Berk, Simon Yaffee, 
|Melvin H, Friedman, Irvin S. Thompson, 
|Keith Gordon Misegades, Louis H. Baer, 
| Sidney Wallenstein, Leo Rosoff, and Abra- 
ham Goldsein, of Washington, D. C., were 


admitted to practice. 

No. 2776. Ex parte George FE. Howard. 
Improvement in method and apparatus for 
feeding molten glass. Argued by Mr. S. F 
Parkham, for appelant, and by Mr., T. A. 
Hostetler, Solicitor for the Patent Office. 

No. 2779. Traub Mfg. Co. v. R. Harris 
& Co. Trade mark for finger rings. Argued 
by Mr. Edward S. Rogers, for appellant, and 
by Mr. George E. Edelin, for appellee. 

“No, 2805. Richard Hellman, Inc, v, Oak- 
ford & Fahnestock. Trade mark for salad 
dressing, etc. Argued by Mr. Edward S. 
Rogers, for appellant, and by Mr. W. J. 
Peck, for appellee. 

No. 2818. Vick Chemical Co. v. Maurice 
E. Cordry. Trade mark for salve with a soap 
base for the relief and treatment of muscu- 
lar aches and pains. Argued by Mr. Edward 
S. Rogers, for appellant, and submitted on 
record by appellee. 

No. 2780. Ex parte John Burnhan. Im- 
provement in construction of fireplaces, etc. 
Argued by Mr. Arthur P. Greeley, for appel- 
lant, and by Mr. Howard S. Miller, for the 
Patent Office. 

No. 2943. Ex parte Lewis C. Marshall. 
Improvement in piston ring, etc. Appellant 
granted leave to file supplemental brief. 


Journal of Proceedings 
In the Court of Claims 


Nov. 3, 1931 


Present: Hon. Fenton W. Booth, Chief 
Justice; and Hons. William R. Green, Ben- 


jamin H. Littleton, Thomas S. Williams, | 


and Richard S. Whaley, Associate Judges. 
Admitted to practice: Wm. J. Hogan Jr., 
T. Brooke Price and Arthur N. Presmont 
Argued and submitted on merits: F-386, 
France & Canada Cie Francaise de Naviga- 
tion, by Mr. F. E. Scott for plaintiff and 
Mr. Arthur Cobb for K-440, 
Grant F. Chase, trustee, ete... by Mr. Arthur 
N. Presmont for plaintiff and Mr. Assist- 
ant Attorney General Charles B. Rugg for 
defendant; E-546. Marietta Mfg. Co. by 
Messrs. S. M. Stellwagen and A. Mitchell 
Palmer for plaintiff and Mr. E. S. McCrary 
for defendant; F-361, Charles Ward Engi- 
neering Works. by Mr. T. Brooke Price for 
plaintiff and Mr. E. S. McCrary for defend- 
ant: K-325, Central Aguirre Sugar Co., by Mr. 
Howe Cochran for plaintiff and Mr. Assist- 
ant Attorney General Charles B. Rugg for 
defendant. 
Calendar for 
Memphis Cotton Oil Co.; K-452, Freeport 
Texas Co. et al.: K-363, R. I Montague: 
J-19, F. H. Peavey & Company; H-129, Meyer 
Hecht; K-194, Colonial Trust Co extr.: 
1.-134, F. I. Heflin, Ine.; L-179, Dudley M. 
Page: L-248. Jerry C. Holmes; 1-486, Wil- 
liam E, Crist. 


defendant; 


Wednesday, Nov. 4: L-173, 


Buenos Aires Jitneys 


A new jitney line in Buenos Aires using 
new cars instead of the customary broken- 
down touring car has been started; it 
| charges about 6 cents. (Department of 
Commerce.) 


{eral depositor 
| positor 


What was this substituted relationship? 
Nothing more or less than a trust re- 
lationship under which the bank, as trus- 
tee, continued to hold the sum of $8,150 
(the title to which had passed on July 23, 
| 1929, to Mrs. Mallett) for a further pe- 
riod of 60 days in order that the cash as- 
sets required to be kept on hand might 
not be removed from the vaults of the 
bank until other funds to take their place 
had been realized by the bank through 
the liquidation of its securities sufficient 
;to replace the $8,150 which had ceased 
to belong to the bank the instant the 
relationship of the depositor had ended. 

The 60-day rule was adopted by the 
bank against the will of the depositor, al- 
| though it may have been within the per- 
missible scope of the deposit agreement 
to such extent as to be within the lawful 
power of the bank to make and to bind 
oo depositor to yield to it after its adop- 
ion. 


Rule Held Not to Prolong 
Debtor-Creditor Relationship 
But such 60-day rule did not operate 


to belong the relationship of the depositor | 
as that of debtor and creditor, after the| 


depositor had lawfully and in fact termi- 
inated such relationship. (The 
adopt and the adoption of the “60-day 
rule” was intended to harmonize, not con- 
flict with, the depositor’s right of imme- 
diate withdrawal of deposits, as embodied 
in her agreement with the bank when the 
deposit was made and as contemplated by 
the laws of this State governing banking. 

Construing both rights together, we are 
forced to the conclusion that where a 


bank, for its own convenience, invokes | 


the privilege of requiring its ordinary gen- 

| eral depositors in savings accounts to give 
60 days notice of intention to withdraw 
Savings accounts from such bank, and 
adopts such a rule for its own conven- 
lence without the consent of its deposi- 
tors, although w@hin its contractual and 
legal rights as against such depositor to 
enforce, the relationship of a depositor 
; attempting to withdraw his deposit im- 
mediately without giving the required no- 
tice terminates eo instanti upon per- 
formance of all acts necessary on the de- 
positor’s part to terminate his account 
with the bank, and while the bank may 
have the right thereafter to refuse to 
pay over the cash represented by the with- 
drawn deposit until the notice period has 
expired, its relationship during such pe- 
riod and prior to the actual delivery over 
to depositor of the money withdrawn, 
that of trustee, the title to the fund with- 
drawn. having passed to the depositor 
|immediately upon his completed act of 
withdrawal from the bank in -the first 
instance, 


Application of Rule 
To Instant Case 


The mutuality of agreement between 
the bank and its depositor which is neces- 
Sary under the above stated rule to con- 
vert the relationship from that of a gen- 
to that of a special de- 
r is found in the nature of the 
depositor’s agreement with the bank, 


| which is consented to by the bank in its 


acceptance of deposits, namely, that de- 
positors shall have the right at all times 
to withdraw their deposits and thereby 
terminate the relationship of creditor of 
the bank on demand. The demand hav- 
ing been made and acknowledged by the 
bank, the previous relation is in contem- 
plation of law necessarily ended, giving 
rise to a succeeding relationship in which 
title to the deposit becomes vested in the 
depositor, the bank holding the fund as 
trustee. 

The application of the foregoing rule 
;to the instant case .brings it well within 
the rule referred to in appellee’s petition 
|for rehearing, which has been so aptly 
| Stated by Chief Justice Buford in Amos 
v. Tinsly, 135 So. 397, — Fla. —, as follows: 

“The general test applied to determine 
ae or not a claimant is entitled to 
preferential payment from the assets of 
an insolvent bank in the hands of a‘re- 
ceiver is that it must appear 
funds in question were in the bank’s pos- 
session as agent, bailee or trustee; that 
such funds reached the receiver's hands 
in some form; and that the assets brought 
under the receiver’s control were larger 
by that amount than they would other- 
wise have been. In determining the 
Status existing between appellant and the 
bank itself, the controlling element is the 
mutual intention and purpose of the 
parties with respect to the fund. 

The bank being a trustee for the de- 
positor with reference to the $8,150 here- 
inbefore referred to, there was equity 
in the bill concerning this item. Nothing, 
however, in his opinion or in the original 
opinion is to be construed as precluding 
the joinder of issue on the facts and in- 
ferences from facts alleged in the bill, 
that being a matter of proof. 

We simply hold the bill and facts al- 
leged there as being sufficient to state 
|&@ ground for equitable relief. If any 
;matters of defense, affirmative or other- 
wise, exist, they should be asserted by 
appropriate answer upon remand of the 
cause. 

Rehearing denied. 


WHITFIELD, P. J., and TERRELL, J., concur. 
Burorp, C. J., concurs in the opinion and 
judgment, ELttis and Brown, JJ., concur 
in the conclusion. 
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right to| 


is | 


that the |’ 


J — 


Im port Decision 
Being Contested 


Tariff Act Classification 
Handkerchiefs Sought to 
Be Lowered 


of 


New York, Nov. 3.—Appeal has been 
taken by Marshall Field & Company, Chi- 
cago, from the recent ruling by the United | 
States Customs Court involving the 1930 
Tariff Act classification of imported hand- | 
kerchiefs, embroidered on a scalloped edge. 

The court (T. D. 45204) fixed duty, as 
imposed by the collector, at 4 cents eacn | 
and 40 per cent ad valorem, under para- 
graph 1529 (b) Tariff Act of 1930. The 
importers contend for the rate of 50 per 
cent ad valorem, under paragraph 1016, or 
the appropriate rate, under paragraph 
918, of the 1930 law. 


Of Stock Is Held 


— To Be Constitutional 


Federal Levy Ruled Valid, 

| Though Not Based on 

| Actual Value; Rate on No 
Par Shares Is Sustained 


Cxiay Propucts, INCORPORATED, 


Vv. 
UNITED STATES. 
Court of Claims of the United States. 
No. K-444. 

Frank L. Hatcn for plaintiff; Grorce H. 
Foster and CHARLES B. RucG for de- 
fendant. 

Memorandum Opinion of the Court 
Oct. 20, 1931 
Plaintiff bases its right to recover the 

tax levied and collected at the rate of 2 

cents per share upon the issuance of its 


no par value common stock upon the| 
|ground that the tax is confiscatory in 
that it is levied without regard to the 
actual value of the stock upon the issu- 
ance of which the tax is collected. 

The failure of Congress to measure the 
tax by the actual value of the shares of 
stock issued affords no basis for the court 
to declare the tax unconstitutional. The 
fact that a particular tax bears heavily 
upon a corporation, or a class of corpora- 
tions, is not, of itself, a sufficient reason | 
for a tax to be declared unconstitutional. 
Veazie Bank v. Fenno, 8 Wall. 533. _ Flint | 
v. Stone Tracey Co., 220 U. S. 107, 166. 
The petition is dismissed. It is so or- 
dered. 


Colorado Reductions 
| In Assessed Valuations 


| Denver, CoLo., Nov. 3. 
| According to instructions just issued 
by the Colorado State Board of Equaliza- 
| tion, the following reductions in assessed 
valuations are to be put in effect: 

(1) Twenty per cent on the valuation 
of all farm lands, primarily used for 
agicultural and grazing purposes, this re- 
duction to be based on the valuation 
placed thereon for the year 1930. ’ 

(2) Twenty per cent on the valuation 
for assessment purposes on all improve- 
ments on agricultural and grazing lands, 
except improvements used for manufac- | 
turing or mercantile purposes, this reduc-| 
tion to be based upon the 1931 valuation 
as fixed by the assessor. 

(3) Five per cent on all improvements 
}on agricultural and grazing lands used 
for manufacturing or mercantile purposes, 
| said reduction to be based upon the 1931 | 
assessment. : | 

(4) Five per cent upon all city and 
town lots and improvements thereon, said 
reduction to be based upon the valuation 
|as certified by the County Assessors for 
; the year 1931. 


| 


Pennsylvania Legislature 
To Be Given Tax Program. 


HarrisBurG, Pa., Nov. 3.} 

A temporary increase of 2 cents per gal- 
lon in the gasoline tax, a cigarette tax, | 
and a tax on bill boards and the business 
{of outdoor advertising, are to be consid- 
ered at the special session of the Pennsyl- 
vania legislature which’ convenes Noy. 9. 
The purpose of the session, according to 
the call issued by Governor Pinchot, is to 
create a State commission on unemploy- 
ment relief, to authorize the sale and is- | 
sue of bonds for that purpose, to authorize 
various subdivisions of the State to ne-| 
gotiate emergency loans, and to take cer- | 
tain other measures in connection with 
unemployment relief. | 





Tax Program Is Drafted 
For Illinois Legislature | 


An income tax, a tax on tobacco, and} 
special license fees on motor trucks and 
buses were recommended in the recent re- 
port of Gov. Emmerson’s tax conference. 
A special session of the Legislature has 
been called for Nov. 5 to consider the pro- | 
posals. 

In concluding its report, the commit- 
tee said that it was “thoroughly convinced 
of the necessity of amending and mod- 
ernizing the revenue provisions of the 
State constitution at the earliest possible 
moment.” 


Decisions Published in Full os in This Issue 


BANKS—Savings banks—Withdrawal of funds—Waiver of presentation of bank 
book on demand for withdrawal— 

A savings bank which refused a depositor’s demand for withdrawal of funds on 
the ground that the depositor had not given the 60-day notice required by a rule 
of the bank and not on the ground that the depositor had failed to present her bank 
book on the demand for the withdrawal under another rule of the bank, waived 
the depositor's compliance with the latter rule as a condition to withdrawal of 
funds.—Mallett v. Tunnicliffe, Liquidator, etc. (Fla. Sup. Ct.)—6 U. S. Daily, 2012 
Nov. 4, 1931. , 
BANKS—Savings banks—Insolvency—Preferred claims—Deposits withheld from 
withdrawal under 60-day rule—Effect of demand for withdrawal— 

Where a savings bank refused a depositor’s demand, through the medium ofa 
check, for the withdrawal of deposits on the ground that the depositor had not 
given the 60-day notice required by a rule of the bank. the depositor had a pre- 
ferred claim on the insolvency of the bank during such period, since the demand 
for the deposits terminated the relationship of creditor and debtor which had previ- 
ously existed between the depositor and the bank. notwithstanding the right of the 
bank to invoke the 60-day rule, and vested the title to the deposits in the depositor, 
subject to the right of the bank to hold the funds as the depositor’s trustee until 
the termination of the 60-day period.—Mallett v. Tunnicliffe, Liquidator, etc. (Fla 
Sup. Ct.)—6 U. S. Daily, 2012, Nov. 4, 1931. 


Federal Taxation 


BOARD OF TAX APPEALS—Appeal to courts—Case remanded to Circuit Court 
of Appeals by Supreme Court of United States—Power of Circuit Court to remand 
to Board of Tax Appeals— 

The Board of Tax Appeals held that the taxpayer was not entitled to a de- 
ductible loss on the ground that it had failed to establish the March 1, 1913, value 
of certain rights acquired in 1906 and disposed of in 1920; the Board's decision 
was reversed by the Circuit Court of Appeals for the Third Circuit, and the de- 
cision of the Circuit Court was reversed by the Supreme Court of the United States. 
which remanded the case; held that the Circuit Court of Appeals for the Third 
Circuit may not remand the case to the Board of Tax Appeals for the purpose of 
giving the taxpayer an opportunity to show the March 1, 1913, value of the rights, 
since that issue was before the Board of Tax Appeals in the original proceeding 
and was squarely raised on appeal.—Houston v. Commissioner. (C. C. A. 3.)—6 
U. S. Daily, 2012, Nov. 4, 1931 


STAMP TAXES—Sales and transfers of capital stock—Constitutional law— 

The Federal stock transfer tax is not unconstitutional because the rate is 2 cents 
per share upon no par stock, or because the actual value of ‘the stock is not used as 
the basis.—Clay Products, Inc., v. U. S. «Ct. Cl.)—6 U. S. Daily, 2012, Nov. 4, 1931. 
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California Ruling 


On Collection of 
Delinquent Taxes 


Suits Against Truck Lines 
Must Be Tried in County 
In Which Each Company 
Operates, Court Holds 


SACRAMENTO, Ca.Ir., Nov. 3. 

Suits filed by the State Controller to 
collect delinquent gross receipts taxes 
from motor truck lines must be tried in 


|the county in which each company op- 
| erates, 


according to a decision rendered 
Oct. 30 by the State Supreme Court. 

The court affirmed a decision of the 
Sacramento County Superior Court, which 
granted a change of venue to Samuel 
Pinches, proprieior of the Laytonville- 
Cummings Stage Line, operating in Men- 
docino County, egainst whom suit for 
delinquent taxes had been filed by the 
Comptroller, Ray L. Riley. 

Mr. Riley stated orally that the cost 
to the State of trying such cases in the 
various counties would be prohibitive and 
in a large percentage of cases would ex- 
ceed the amount of taxes to be collected. 
The Attorney General, U. S. Webb, an 
nounced that a petition for rehearin 
would be filed. 

The Supreme Court was divided 5 to 
2, Chief Justice William H. Waste and 
Justice John W. Shenk dissenting. 

The statute providing for a gross re? 
ceipts tax on motor carriers says that 
suits for collection must be “filed” in Sac- 
ramento County. The court held that this 
does not impiy that the actions must be 
tried in the Sacramento court. An amend- 
ment to the act designed to clarify this 
provision failed to pass in the 1931 Legis- 
iature. 

The dissenting justices asserted that the 
law should be interpreted in the light of 
the intent of the Legislature and not upon 
the exact wording of the law. They stated 
that it was the intent of the Legislature 
that the State should collect the tax and 
that to set up prohibitory regulations 
would defeat that intention. 

The truck taxes, Mr. Riley explained, 
although individually comparatively small 
for the most part, aggregate hundreds of 
thousands of dollars annually. During the 
past 10 years, he said, approximately 5,000 
suits have been filed against delinquent 
truck firms, and more than 2,000 cases 
now are pending in the Sacramento 
County Superior Court. 


Billboard Tax Issue 
Appealed in New Jersey 
TREMTON, N. J., Nov. 9. 


Interpretation of the procedure to be 
followed in taxing advertising billboards 


|is involved in an appeal to be considered 


by the State Board of Tax Appeals at a 
hearing on Nov. 10. It will be the first 
time that the Board has passed upon the 
question. 

The United Advertising Corporation is 
the appellant and seeks to have the assess- 
ment of a number of boards in Essex 
County reduced from $17,050 to $7,100. 
The issue is whether the tax should be 
based upon lineal or square measure- 
ment. 

In carrying the c ase to the State body, 
after an application for a reduction was 
denied by the Essex County Tax Board, 
the company has asked for a State-wide 
ruling and a definition of the principle 
to be applied. 


No Time Lost! 


‘There’s a Train 
to New York 


Every Hour 
on the Hour 


EAVE for New York whenever 
i» you want—there’s a fast 
Pennsylvania train every hour 
on the hour throughout the 
business day. 

This flexible schedule of 19 
trains daily saves you valuable 
business time here and in New 
York. No need for idle waiting— 
no need for blind haste. There's 
always a train when you want it. 

And these trains are faster 
than ever, too. The famous Con- 
gressional makes the trip in only 
4 hours 15 minutes—fastest time 
in history. The President, The 
Representative, The Senator are 
almost as fast. 

Yet these luxurious flyers have 
no extra fare! 


TO CHICAGO 


The Liberty Limited, now faster 
than ever, takes you to Chicago 
at the cost of only one business 
hour! Leave at 4.02 P.M.—you 
arein Chicago at 9 next morning. 


Luxurious Flyers to New York 
THE PRESIDENT 
Leaves Washington 
Arrives New York 
THE SENATOR 
Leaves Washington......... 12.00 Noon 
Arrives New York 
THE REPRESENTATIVE 


Leaves Washington 1.00 P.M. 
Arrives New York........... 5.50 P.M. 


THE CONGRESSIONAL 
Leaves Washington 4.00 P.M. 
Arrives New York 8.15 P.M. 


Alan B. Smith, General Passenger 
Agent, 613-l14th Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. Telephone National 9140. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD 
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New Stock Issue "| Public Construction Awards 





~ PUBLIC UTILITIES 





Carrying Control 
Is Held Improper 


California Rejects Petition 
Of Utility for Approval of 
Securities Automatically 
Transferring Power 


SACRAMENTO, CaLiFr., Nov. 3. 


Holding that a new issue of common 
stock, requested by the California Oregon 
Power Company, would serve automati- 
cally to transfer the control of that com- 
pany from preferred stock owners in 
whom control now rests, and whose hold- 
ings represent the largest investment in 
the company, to owners of common stock, 
the Railroad Commission has refus to 
give its approval to the issue of new com- 
mon stock as requested by the directors 
of the company acting under an amend- 
ment to the articles of incorporation ap- 
proved by the stockholders. 


Other phases of the application recelv- 
ing the approval of the Commission were 
announced as follows: 

1. Authorization to issue $4,000,000 of 
present refunding mortgage bonds of the | 
California Oregon Power Company, 95 per 
cent series due 1961, and to deposit the 
same as collateral security for the pay- 
ment of $3,500,000 of one year notes, the 
issue of which is authorized by this de- 
cision. These notes are to be sold at not 
less than 9814 per cent of their face value, 
and accrued interest, and are to bear 4'2 
per cent interest, and are to be sold on 
or before Dec. 31, 1931. The bonds_and 
notes may not be issued until the Com- 
mission has authorized the company to 
execute trust agreements to secure the 
payment of the bonds and notes. ; 

%. Authorization to sell $3,000,000 of 5*2 
per cent gold debentures, due Oct. 1, 1942, 
at not less than 97 per cent of their face 
value and accrued interest, such issue to 
be sold on or before Dec. 31, 1931. 

3. Authorization to sell 5,000 shares of 
its 6 per cent preferred stock, series of 
1927, at not less than $94 net per share, 
such stock to be sold on or before June 
30, 1932. 


Ruling in Illinois 
On Auto Liability 


Violation of Policy Clause Held 
To Void Insurer’s Liability 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., Nov. 3. 

When an insured under an automobile 
liability insurance policy violates a condi- 
tion of the policy requiring his coopera- 
tion in the defense of an action brought | 
against him by an injured party, the in- 
surance company is not liable to the in- 
sured and therefore is likewise not liable 
to the injured person, the Illinois Su- 
preme Court held recengly in the case of 
Schneider v. Autoist Mutual Insurance Co. 

The insurance company, an Illinois cor- 
poration with no place of business or 
agents in New York, insured Reuben Al- 
len living in New York City. The policy 
was issued in Chicago and mailed to the 
insured in New York, the court stated. 

Later the insured injured the plaintiff 
in New York City and then left the city. 
Although he was the only witness who 
could give his version of the accident, he 
refused to return to New York to testify 
for fear that he would be imprisoned. The 
insurance company then withdrew from 
the defense of the action and judgment 
was entered against the insured by de- 
fault. ; 

The present case is a garnishment pro- 
ceeding brought by the injured party 
against the insurer in Illinois. The court 
held that it is elementary that the injured 
party cannot recover against the insur- 
ance company if the insured cannot. Hav- 
ing broken the condition of the policy rel- 
ative to assistance in defense of actions, 
the insured could not hold the company 
liable, the gourt said. 








Electrical Wholesalers 
To Meet at Cincinnati 


The electrical wholesalers’ trade prac- 
tice conference has been scheduled for 
Nov. 11. The meeting will be held in 
Cincinnati at the Hotel Starrett Nether- 
land Plaza, Commissioner Charles H 
March, of the Federal Trade Commission, 
will preside. F 

Members of the industry applying éor 
the conference are reported to do in excess 
of 60 per cent of the volume of wholesale 
electrical business in the United States, 
handling such commodities as wiring and 
construction materials for electrical trans- 
mission, and for producing light, heat and 
power; appliances for generating elec- 
tricity; radio sets, tubes and batteries; 
electric fans, washers, vacuum cleaners, 
irons, ranges, refrigertaors and the like. 
The annual volume of business is esti- 
mated at $500,000,000. ; ; 

Among practices proposed for discussion 
at the conference are false advertising, 
interference with a competitor's busi- 
ness, selling goods below cost, price dis- 
crimination, commercial bribery, secret 
rebates, and repudiation of contracts.— 
Issued by the Federal Trade Commission. 


South Carolina Telephone 


Rates Subject to Protest 


Cotvumesra, S. C., Nov. 3. 

A complaint against the rates of the 
Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. throughout South Carolina has been 
filed with the State Railroad Commission 
by the Columbia Transportation Associa- 
tion. The complaint is signed by several 
hundred persons claiming to be subscribers 
of the company. 

The complaint states that “the Colum- 
bia Transportation Association is a duly 
organized business firm with headquarters 
located at Columbia, S. C., supported and 
maintained bv a clientele of business 
operations within South Carolina and 
properly engaged in the business of rate 
adjustments; representing in this case 
numerous users and subscribers of South- 
ern Bell telephones within the State.” 


Compensation Is Denied 


Employe Shot by Hunter 


Rateicu, N. C.. Nov. 3 
An employe of the State Highway Com- 
mission who was accidentally shot by a 
hunter while repairing a truck owned by 
the State is not entitled to compensation 
under the workmen's compensation law, 
because the injury did not arise “out of” 
his employment, the North Carolina Su- 
preme Court has just held in the case of 
Whitley v. State Highway Commission. 
Finding that the accident occurred in 
the course of the plaintiff's employment, 
but did not arise out of it, the court said: 
“Humanitarian ideals prompted the pas- 
sage of the act and this court in consid- 
ering the high purpose has given it a 
liberal construction, but we can not stretch 
the act to say the unfortunate accident 


Pennsylvania Orders 
Semiannual Auto Tests 


Harrissurc, Pf., Nov. 3. 
Two compulsory motor vehicle equip- 
ment inspection periods will be held in 
Pennsvivania next year, according to an 
official procalmation issued by Governor 
Gifford Pinchot. The first will cover the 
pertod from Jan. 1 to March 31, and the 
second from July 1 to Sept. 30. 





| Emerson 


Exceed 33 Millions in Week 


Semipublic Building Projects Included in List 
Supplied by President’s Group 


JUBLIC and semipublic building awards last week totaled $33,673,356, bringing 
the total since Dec. 1 to $2,689,655.948, according to a statement Nov. 2 by the 
President’s Organization on Unemployment Relief. (The Organization’s announce- 
ment of new projects was pristted in the issue of Nov. 3.) The list of new projects 
as announced by the Organization follows in full text: 











fence at Jefferson School, $2,100; fence at 
School, $500; fence at Columbus 
School, $1,656; fence at Garfield School, $1,500; 
resurfacing playground at Emerson School 
$2,431; resurfacing Jefferson School Playground 
$7,095; replacing underpinning at Burbank, 
$1,000; new roof on primary building at 
Leconte, $756; installing ventilating system at 
Lincoln Auditorium, $680; removing old school 


ley Montgomery County, Frank Custer Road, $19.- 
000; Hartung Road, $3,000; painting all county 
bridges, $4,000; resurfacing brick road, $22.- 
000; repairs to bridge, $700. Pike County, 
Lonnie Jones Road, $12,259; McKinney Road, 
$10,248; repairing work on Teavault Bridge, 
$394 Carroll County, Peterson Road, $7.400; 
Johnson Road. $4,900. Dearborn County, Clay 
Township Road, $7,040; Miller Road, $5,388: 





at Longfellow, $1,500; enlarging school cafe-| Turner Road. $4,400. Hamilton County, Camp- 
teria at Franklin, $2,500; electrical repairs at bell and Harvey Bridge, $1.233: Johnson Road, 
various schools, $15,394; replacing heating $1563; Freeman Road $2,817; repairing 
plant, $5,000; culvert at Burbank Playground, | furnace at county farm, $362; dredging White 
$3.500; repairs to all schools and grounds, $12.-| River, $3,400; repairing Eller Bridge. $1,673: 
327. Pasadena, improving Foothill Boulevard, Burton Bridge, $2.008:; McKinney Bridge, $1.- 
$59,089. Kentfield, addition to junior collage.| 876; Cicero Creek Bridge, $11,972; Edwards 


$12,000. Modestow chancel 
and recreation house, $100,000. Pomona, pav- 
ing Fulton Road, $36,484. Roseville, addition 
to Atlantic Schoo!, $9.292. Sacramento, church 
and Sunday school, $25.000. Pomona, addition 
to Washington School, $7,500; addition to San 


chapel, gymnasium Bridge, $234 


Towa 


pump house, collecting well 
and force main. $23,000. Dubuque paving alley, 


IOWA: Anamosa 





Antonio School, $3.200. El Dorado County, im- ¢349 Plymouth County. culvert and changing 

provement lacerville School Grounds, $1,000. channel $1,555 Cass County. grading work 

‘ $2.981 Albia, post office, $55,000. Des Moines, 

Colorado paving Dunham Avenue. $10,000 Fairfield 

sewer, $431 Knoxville, alterations to sewage 

Colorado: Otero County, District Two school plant, $7,000 Shellaberg. improvements to 

improvements, $125; new roof on high school water works, $4,000. Sioux City, paving alley 

in District No. 3, $1,800; repairs to District,in Block 10, $369: paving allev in Block 3. 

Four schools, $1,600; improvements to Dis- | $835; paving Hustin Avenue. $1.770; paving 

trict Six schools, $850; District 10 school im-| alley in Block 94. $685; paving Fairmont Street. 

provements, $400; District 11 school repairs $2,190; paving Rebecca Street, $3.832: paving 

and improvements, $14,500; District 15 school Orleans Avenue, $4,726. Winneshiek County 
improvements, $2,200; District 18 school _re-| graveling Highland Road, $1,075, 


pairs, $80; District 19 school repairs, $150; Dis- 





trict 22 school repairs, $72; District 23 school cE a 
improvements, $370; District 26 school improve- Kansas 
ments, $2,600; District 30 school fence, $105; Kansas: Douglas County, paving Stratford 
District 31 school repairs, $760; District 33) Road, $9,700. Wichita, sewers. $22,830 Ft 
school improvements, $1,260. Washington Leavenworth, hangar and boiler house an- 
|}County, new library, $5,000; Aurora, high) nexes, $83.700. Garden City American Legion 
school, $60,000. Bent +» County, Columbia | hall, $12,150. Humbolt, sewage disposal plant 
School addition. $35,000. El Paso County, two $25,000. : 
schools. $12,000 Golden school tennis 
courts, $1,000; school repairs and maintenance F okey 
$6.410: building gymnasium floor, $1.500. Mesa Kentuc ky 
County, road maintenance, $150,000. Mont- Kentucky: Central City, post office, $50,845 
rose County, addition to high school, $20,000. Elizabethtown, post office, $42,860. Greenville 
Pitkin County, construction prop. 509D. $25,000; airway watchman’s house $5,300. Paintsville 
construction prop. 509E, $5,000; highway main- post office, $54,000 ii ? 
tenance, $18.000; county road work, $15,000 
remodeling Elm School, $25,000 sos 

Salida, remodeling Elm School, $25,000 Louisiana 

‘ »mtie Louisiana: Bernice, altering school heatin 

Connecticut : system, $1,500. De Sota Parish, cafeteria and 

Connecticut Norwich employes home,' athletic field, $15,000 Natchitoches Parish 

$150,000. West Hartford, club house, $10,000.| levee work, $14,345. W. Baton Rouge, general 
New Haven, sewers and appurtenances. $5.-| repairs to schools, $3,000. New Orleans. gym- 
666. Derby, post mes. ee, — RAED: nasium, $8,000. Union Parish, bridge over 
Jenkins Laboratory, $62,979 lymouth, alter- onti e > 
ee ee ae ees Ee. Weal [Continued on Page 8, Column 7.} 
Hartford, storm sewer, $5,786 

Delaware 


Delaware Stockley, infirmary building 





$32,000. 
Florida 
Florida: Tangerine, school, $1,878. Gadsden 
County, grade school, $1,800. Jacksonville, U 
S. parcel post building, $286,880 Tampa, 
Sunday school $11,800 Columbia County, 
road maintenance, $20,425 Nassau County 
Kings Ferry School, $500; addition to Bryce- ¥ ‘ . 
ville School, $400; addition to Hilliard School Month, Says Em 
$3,000. St. Petersburg, four yacht piers. $4,- , 
820; rebuilding bridges, $4.000; work on drain- 
age system, $6.000; temporary seawall and fill 


$5,000 Indian River, County 
$4,800. 


east of airport 


eee inte ar ce ] according to a bulletin issued Oct. 31 


of Labor. The industries were coal, boc 


Georgia official synopsis of the bulletin was print 






















































































Georgia: Emory University reconstructing 
auditorium damaged by fire, $25,000. Claxton of Nov. 3.) The review by States procee 
paving work 100 Manchester, extending 
water main 000 Baldwin County, tuber- e : . 
culosis hospital. $14,000. Hall County, River Minnesota 
Bend School $10,000 Berrien County, zimmer- Employment in September showed little im- 
man Road. $4,500; other road Deen aoe provement throughout the State compared 
$10,000. Lumpkin County, road repairs, $12,000 with the previous month. State highway con- 
struction employed approximately 11,000 men 
Idaho Flour mills continued so operate om curtailed 
j mary W 12 928 6 schedules, but no further reductions in em- 
Idaho: Bolne, Inirmary = b aiding ae ployment were noted. Railroad shops worked 
Booneville County, highway paving, § , on a reduced basis, with no immediate pros- 
* . pects for improvement. The supply of bulld- 
Illinois ing-trades men was much in excess of ane 
' >manc “tivities i iron-mining region 
linois: Chicag ing anaes ope g. demand, Activities in the ' 
Pg or Deore es ens 2 ons ea a were described as fairly paragon Com- 
oat ae’ a aan te ae ] he wheat harvest resulted in an 
a F “ > , pletion of the wh 
pen var Road $30 000 Tet poate gy ern influx of unskilled labor to the larger cities 
me POUINE A Sa ean eee Talcott Road. There was a fair demand for general farm 
Fullerton 4 : a oe S house, $200... !abor and many workers found temporary em- 
Pee ee rey Pegg on ae . Road ployment during the latter part of September 
‘ ook yunty, § 1er : . ans r dustry 
$52,837; paving Pfingsten Road, $25,000; ' the beet-sugar industr; 
shelter and comfort house, $50,000; comfort Sas i . 
station, $25.000; shelter and comfort house Mississippi 
$50,000; comfort station, $25,000; shelter and ‘ d 2 3 2 : 
comfort house, $50,000; paving Chicago-Foster| The recent closing of 8 Largs number a 
Avenue, $21,070 paving Harlem Avenue, $84,- lumber plants affec ted approxim eta 
386 and $37,986; paving Northfield Twp.-Lake men. Cotton picking provided employment 
‘Avenue, $7138; widening and paving Cicero for several thousand people, while the sea- 
; oat ae atee wats : 5.|§ | operations have been starte n tt 
Avenue. $5 avin : if venue. $5.-. Sonal operation a 
RENE $57 oe ae aes —— ot eta; bf cotton gins and cottonseed-oil mills, absorbing 
9595 = aa , eh cent s14.084: paving large numbers of workers. Practically all ot 
Pes ae Twp-O ms Garant. $82 oka paving | tt cottonseed-oil mills in the State that 
rove ».-O8 2 § > $82,250; pavi " a 3 rfl See 
J $ aving H ay Ay ’ were in operation worked on full-tim 1 
Vols road. , DY aia nee e Harle a Oe ule while a number of men re employed 
$12,403; $5.9 A Re ne ERs sane "302 and On highway work, and the State department 
en Devon : AVED . ¢ anc vecently contracted for projects totaling $60,- 
pay ues Dee a Bene. 8 OP 000 in cost on which wae will be started in 
ing rawford Avenue 19.214 is b19.32 7s mediate future inicipal improve- 
er ? ‘ > . = he immedaia future B i I } 
= 630 ane - ae paving santo, Aven eR ts ments in the various cities of th State em- 
me PAVINE Son et “ae | ployed quite a number of men 1ere were 
or Road, 1 me eas po =f no large building programs under way, and 
$6 aving raf rel 2; avi ae Pa cs mm . 7 
Stim “nore ‘Road, $3.361 paving 127th Street, *% * a Sal ae ace men was reported 
$32,190 and $15.35 aving Nagle Avenue, $40,-, (2 Practically ’ 
898; paving K ie Avenue, $20,633; paving ._ . 
76th Street, $6,106; paving Southwest Highways Missouri 
$1,837; paving 123rd Street, $3.379; paving There was a slight increase in the demand 
Southwest Highways, $7.847; paving Burham ¢, japor during September; however, a sur- 






Avenue, $5.450; constructing River Road curb, plus of all classes of labor obtained, particu- 
$6,360; pa Des Plaines River Road. $56,007; jarjy among building-trades men. State 
paving 26th Street. $44,981; paving 111th Street, pisiway construction offered employment to 





$20,034; paving Cicero Avenue, $40,189; paving Sewer and 






13,000 m water 


approximately 































First Avenue, $39.366; paving Central Road line extensions and other municipal improve- 
$86.930; paving Roselle Road, $10,622; paving ments employed quite a number of skilled and 
Hillside Avenue. $22,749: paving Southwest unskilled laborers. No large building pro- 
Highway, $123,163 and $116,575; paving 131st prams were reported in any locality. While 
Street, $160.066; paving 127th Street, $9,474 the majority of industries were in operation 
paving Palatine Road, $49,135; paving South- curtailed schedules prevailed in automobile- 
west Highw $48,004; drainage Palatine Road, assembling plants, steel mills, railroad shops 
$3,280; pe Burnham Avenue, $69,601; pav- and packing houses 
g Railr i $18,762; paving Bryn 
a 7; paving Western A © 
nue Roc Plt Road, $19,751 Montana 
paving Dixie $12,474; ps g Craw- There was no change in the employment 
ford Ave »aving 13l1st et. $16.- situation, and a surplus of skilled and un- 
066; pay Avenue, $32.04 Harlem sx ed workers was reported from every sec- 
Avenue 301,000; Vollmer Road Cul- tion of the State during September The har- 
rrington Road Culvert, $2,500; vesting and threshing of grain and beans, the 
yankment, $1,772; Clay Hole’ harvesting of the potato and sugar-beet crops, 









ri $94,000; Indian Boundary Golf and the operation of the beet-sugar facto- 
Course, $78.000; Cermak Park Wading Pool, ries gave employment to a large force of men 
$10,000; Palos War g Shed, $10,000; Edge- The canning of fruits and vegetables, Sum- 
brook Manor sidewalks, $1.095; Maple Hill De- mer-resort activities the installation of 
velopment project, $100.000; Woodrow Wilson natural-gas pipe lines, and the fighting of 
Woods Station. $10,000. Forest Park. connect- forest fires engaged the services of many 
ing water main, $128,856; Glen Ellyn, additions, workers A large number of men were em- 
to school, $22,000 Carlinville, road work,| ployed on highway construction in Various | 
| Route 14, Section 3B, $6,840; Route 14, Sec-|sections. There was a slight reduction in 


Improved Volume of Employment 
Is Shown for Several Industries 


Aid to Be 


For Project in 


Columbia Basin Transcript of Testimony Concerns Generat- 


ing Facilities of Louisville Plant 


Washington State Delegation 


To Press for Federal 
Commitment to Power 


Development There 


Bill to Be Offered 

“A bill covering the project will be for- | 
mulated by the Washington delegation and 
will be introduced and pressed early at| 
the December session. We hope for the 
adoption of the projection at this session. | 

“There is another project in that sec- 
tion, up in my own district, that I will 
seek action on. That is the Oroville- 
Tonasket irrigation project, now a private 
project. It is in financial difficulty be- | 
cause of its overbonding and because of | 
the depreciation of its largely wooden} 
flumes and canals. We are going to ask 
Congress to authorize the advancement of 
Federal funds, also reimbursable, to pay 
off these bonds at a discount and to ad- 
vance additional funds for permanent aid 
in the project. This project would re- | 
quire appropriation of only $750,000.” 

“When the Columbia basin project was 
before the 70th Congress, in 1929, oe | 
resentative Summers (Rep.), of Walla} 
Walla, Wash. told the House that} 
those urging it are looking far into the | 
future and that “the development of this | 
vast sagebrush empire of potentially fer- | 
tile land concerns every State in the| 
Union,” as it would create a great home} 
market for the products of the rest of 
the country. “The Columbia Basin proj- 
ect,” he said, “will be worth $100,000,000 
annually to your farms and factories.” 

It was opposed at that time, among 
others, by Representatives McFadden 
(Rep.), of Canton, Pa., Selvig (Rep.), of 
Crookston, Minn., and Black ‘(Dem.), of 
Clarksville, Tex. Mr. Summers quoted 
President Hoover as favoring the project 
as “economically sound and timely” and 
the American Federation of Labor as en- 
dorsing the porject. 

Representative McFadden, however, said 
the National Industrial Conference Board 
and other organiaztions opposed it. Re 
resentative Selvig said it was opposed by 
the American Farm Bureau Federation, 
the National Grange, the State of Wash- 
ington branch of the National Grange, 
and the special committee of land grant 
colleges and universities. Mr. Black pre- 
dicted the project ultimately would cost 
the Federal Government $500,000,000. 
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Sought ‘ Equipment of Kentucky Utility 
Described at Federal Inquiry 








Publication of excerpts from tran- a 


script of testimony Oct. 28 by Judson 


sorbed about 1.9 mills per kilowatt hour util- 





Sindy of Defaults 
In Compensation 
By Self-insurers 


Receiverships in California 
Present a Chief Problem, 


verage of 3 mills. Taxes in this system ab- 


; . |ized. The whole expense, exclusive of taxes 

C. Dickerman, accountant of the Fed- | ang’ depreciation production, transmission, Commissioner of Labor 
eral Trade Commisston, appearing as distribution and general expenses, were about : fe 

a witness in the Commission's investi- 8 mills. Pretty nearly the same for the two 


| 6 


> & + 
Generally the condition of the properties 
and the attitude of the engineers in charge 
would indicate that equipment and operating 
practice were designed and followed through 
to produce as economical results as condi- 


much larger volume of business than it has 
yet experienced. 

It is worth noting, however, that the total 
electric sales of this gtoup of companies, both 
in dollars and in kilowatt hours was higher 
in 1930 than in 1929 or any previous year, 
though the gain in 1930 was largely in sales 
to other electric companies, enough to offset 
some losses in industrial sales. The local 
officials appear to think that the depression 
of 1930-1931 has been less serious in industrial 
and commercial Louisville than in many 
other parts of the country 

Q. Is there in existence, and have you seen 
a reproduction cost new appraisal? A. Yes, 
sir. As of Dec. 31, 1929 

Q. It excludes intangibles; it excludes the 
Madison Light & Power Company, does it not? | 
A. Yes, sir 

Q. And the Louisville Hydroelectric Com- 
pany, and the Ohio Valley Transmission 
Company line? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. On that basis the physical valuation is 
how much? A. $27,963,697. 

Q. Does this figure include the street rail- 
ways canal plant and the transmission lines 
acquired in 1930? A. No, sir. 

+ + + 

Q. Taking the $27,963,697 appraisal, which 
covers the physical property in and about 
Louisville, Ky., with the one steel plant, 
Waterside, included, without the hydro sta- 
tion how may the appraisal be grouped? 


| 

A. It may be grouped as follows | 
Production plant, $7,483,326, which is 37.4 | 
per cent of the total, and equivalent to} 


$113.10 per kilowatt capacity 
Transmission system, $639,487, being 2.5 per 
cent of the total value, and equivalent to 
$7.45 per kilowatt capacity | 
Distribution, $13,546,036, being 484 per cent | 





of the total, and equivalent to $146.40 per | 
| kilowatt capacity 
General, and miscellaneous, $3,244,648, or | 


11.6 per cént of the total, and $35.10 per kilo- 
watt capacity. 
Q. What is it that is shown 


by the tables 


that appear at pages 32 and 33 of your re- 
port? 
A. I have here presented the revenues from 


| 
| 


the sales of electric energy for the years 1930 
and 1929, divided between the classes of con- 
sumers, such as residential, commercial, in- 
dustrial, railroad, corporation, other electric 
| corporations, municipal, street lighting and 
| miscellaneous municipal sales and unread 





Conditions in Majority of Lines Little Changed During 


ployment Service 


MPROVED employment in several major industries was shown during the month, 


by the Employment Service, Department 
»ts and shoes, tobacco and textile. (The 
ed in the issue of Nov. 2. The first sec- 


tion of the summary of employment conditions by States was printed in the issue 


ds as follo 


WS: 
+ ‘ 


forces engaged in metal-mining and smelting 
activities. There also was a small reduction 
in the number of men employed on the rail- 
roads. Sawmill and logging operations re- 
mained dull. Coal mining increased and a 
great number of men returned to work. Cur- 
tailed schedules prevailed in a number of 
manufacturing plants and mercantile estab- 
lishments. The harvesting of the potato and 
sugar-beet crops and the operation of addi- 
tional beet-sugar plants will give employment 
to many laborers during October. 


Nebraska 


State and county highway construction 
employed many men throughout the State 
during September Municipal improvements, 
extensions to public utilities, and building 
programs under way in the various cities also 
provided employment for a large number of 
skilled and unskilled laborers The major 
industries were reported in operation; how- 
ever, the canning factories reduced opera- 
tions due to seasonal influences. Fairly 
satisfactory schedules obtained in meat-pack- 
ing houses and the department stores in the 
larger cities increased their forces toward 
the close of the month. Some improvement 
was noted in the poultry establishments 
throughout the State. A large number of 
people were employed in the agricultural 
areas On various kinds of farm work, includ- 
ing the cutting of corn and the shipping of 
many carloads of cattle and sheep. The sur- 
plus of labor apparengin practically all of the 
larger cities embraced skilled as well as un- 
skilled workers, 


Nevada 


The Hoover Dam project continued the lead- 
ing factor in employment in this State during 
September, and approximately 2.000 men have 
been employed on this work. Many laborers 
from adjoining States have come into Ne- 
vada expecting to find employment on this 
project, which has resulted in a surplus of 
practically all classes of labor. Building under 
way in the larger cities has decreased some- 
what as well as the number of building per- 
mits that were issued Metal mining re- 
mained on a greatly curtailed basis. A large 
number of men were employed on highway 
construction in various sections of the State. 
Railroad employment continued on a greatly 
curtailed basis in all departments, except for 
some increase noted in train and engine 
crews. 


New Jersey 


Curtailed operating 
many manufacturing 


continued in 
establishments during 
September and a large number of workers 
were employed part time. Restricted produc- 
tion schedules prevailed in the iron and steel 


schedule 





mills, metal-working plants, foundries, ma- 
chine shops, and the cutlery, jewelry, glass 
paper. linoleum, and chemical manufacturing 
establishments The shipbullding yards op- 
erated full time, with forces well engaged 
Operations and employment in the automo- 
bile industry continued below normal. State 
highway bridge and road construction fur- 
[Continued on Page 9, Column 5.) 


meters 
+~ + + 

Q. For the year 1930, what was the revenue 
derived from the sale of electric energy from 
all those sources? A. The total revenue from 
the sale of electric energy was $7,800,023.91 

Q. Of this sum how much was derived 
from residential consumers? A. $2,243,897.78 

Q. The energy sold to residential consum- 
ers represented what per cent of the total 
| Kilowatt hours sold? A. 12.15 per cent 
| Q@. And represented what percentage of the 
| total revenue? A. 29. per cent 
| Q. The revenue from commercial consum- 
ers amounted to how much? A. $2,012,791.75 

Q. And that was what per cent of the total 


kilowatt hours sold? A. 14.66 per cent 

Q. What per cent of total revenue? A 
25.53 per cent. 

Q. The industrial consumers furnished 
what sum by way of revenue in 1930? A 


$2,092,979.35 

Q. Representing what per cent of the total 
kilowatt hours sold? A. 34.72 per cent 

Q. Representing what per cent of the total 


revenue received from the sale of electric 
energy? A. 26.55 per cent. | 
Q. The revenue per kilowatt hours for resi- 


dential consumers was how much 
to this table, in 1930? A. 
cents 

Q. And 
4.374 cents 


according | 
It averaged 6.146 
from commercial 


consumers? A 


Q. And from industrial? A. 1.920 cents. 
Q. Let us turn now to 1929. 

+~ + + 
A. The revenues from the residential con- 


sumers amounted to a total of $2,215,507.83 
This was equivalent to 6.47 cents per kilowatt 
hour average. The residential consumers 
utilized 11.7 per cent of the total kilowatt 
hours sold and paid 29.4 per cent of the total 
revenue The kilowatt hours consumption 
per consumer of the residential class was 481 
per year 

The commercial classification produced $2,- 
079,893.45, equal to an average of 4.482 cents 
per kilowatt hour, consuming 15.7 per cent 
of all kilowatt hours sold, and produced 27.5 
per cent of the total revenue 

The industrial consumers paid as revenue 
$2,195,322.79, giving an average per kilowatt 
hours of 1.844 cents, consuming 40.6 per cent 
of all kilowatt hours sold, and yielding 29.2 
per cent of the total revenue 

Q What does that total show as to the} 
average consumption per customer in each of 
these classes of service? 

A. In 1929 the residential 
481 kilowatts per consumer; the commercial 
consumers 4,133 kilowatt hours per consumer 
and the industrial 35.780 kilowatt hours per 
consumer The 1930 figures show some gain | 
for residential consumers, with an average of 
516 kilowatt hours per consumer, and some | 
slight drop in the average commercial con- 
sumer, to 4,096, and a definite drop in the 
industrial average to 31.621 kilowatt hours 

Q. But the gain in domestic revenue more 





consumers took 


than offsets the loss in industrial sales, did 
it not? A. Yes. 
~ + + 
Q. In that connection, is there something | 


that should be noted? 

A. In the total revenue account there is a 
considerable increase in sales in 1930 over 
1929 to railroad corporations. This is largely | 
accounted for by the fact that in 1930 the 
Louisville Gas & Electric Company acquired 
the generating properties of a local railway 


and thereafter, July 1, 1930, it acquired the 
energy requirement for the railroad, whereas 
before that the railroad had purchased much 
of its energy on its own account 

Q. That is, the increase in sales to street 
railways was accomplished after July 1, 1930 
by increased capital obligations due to the 


purchase of @ street railway transmission sys- | 
tem? A. Yes, sir 

Q. What are the important facts disclosed 
by your analysis of the expenses? 

A. The production cost of the energy gen- 
erated at the hydro system, exclusive of the 
rent, which is really a return for the use of 
what would be capital investment in other 
systems, was at a very moderate figure. a fig- 
ire of under 4 mill per kilowatt hour gen- 
erated, in spite of the rather low quantity 
generated during that period The total cost 
|of production, including steam, hydro and 

} purchased, was about, for the two years, an 





| gas properties serving the Louisville territory. 


originated in Louisville, Ky., many years ago, 
about 1838, with the installation of coal gas 


development of natural 


tured gas from the coal gas plants and water 


| natural gas wells both owned and leased, nat- 


| tric Company and are mostly subsidiaries of 
jthe Louisville Gas 


| service 
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Q. Please describe the development of the make an award against 
| @ surety who is neither an employer nor 

an insurance carrier. 
The applicants replied that the Com- 
mission has jurisdiction to hear any com- 


pensation dispute, that the petition in- 


A. Illuminating and heating gas service 


retorts with coke as a by-product 
gas in 


With the 
eastern Ken- 


tions permitted tucky, natural gas was brought into Louts- | Cludes all oe known and unknown 
At the present, time she company som ville, gradually becoming the source of the |and that the applicants have already 

jingly has generating equipment and a trans- | great bulk of the gas distributed, manufac- | brought suit : receiv 

mission system nominally able to handle a . Agnes Suit against the receiver. 


A survey made of the jurisdictions in 
which self-insurance is permitted showed 
that in only six of the 31 from which 
information was received have self-in- 
Surers ever defaulted. These States are 
| Kansas, Kentucky, New Jersey, Okla- 

homa, Tennessee and Wisconsin. 


Ruling on Evidence 
In Compensation Case 


gas plants. Following a severe shortage in 
the natural gas supply, about 1921-1923, more 
sources of as were procured and the 12-inch 
transmission line from eastern Kentucky in- 
creased in capacity. Also some gas procured 
from Indiana and the facilities for manufac- 
turing gas in Louisville were greatly enlarged 
A small natural gas field about 25 miles 
southwesterly from Louisville in Kentucky 
had been developed in wells, a compressor 
and an eight-inch transmission line to Louis- 
ville many years earlier. Thus in recent years 
and at the present time the gas service in 
Louisville, Ky., and vicinity is provided by a 
complicated interconnection and operation of 





Statements Before Death Held 
Admissible in Nebraska 


ural gas interconnection for purchase of gas, 

transmission lines moving the gas originating 

in three States, manufactured gas plants 

storage holders, compressor stations, and nat- | 
ural gasoline extraction plants purifying | 
plants and an extensive distribution system. | 
The corporate relations are equally compli- } 
cated. Interstate transmission of gas is in- 
volved, though the great majority of the gas 
supply of Louisville is produced, transmitted 
and consumed wholly ih Kentucky. The cor- 
porations involved in the gas service are all 
affiliated through the Standard Gas & Elec- 


LINCOLN, Nesr., Nov. 3, 

Statements made by an employe rela- 

; tive to the cause of his injury immediately 
following his discovery in a wounded and 
| helpless condition, as well as his state- 
ments to police officers a few moments 
thereafter enroute to a hospital where he 
died, were properly admissible in evidence 


& Electric Com ‘ , 
Mata ware pany of | in a workmen's compensation case as part 
ie ale ll ; of the res gestae, the Nebraska Supreme 
Q. Is there a three-party contract between Court held Oct. 30 in the case of Ride- 


nour v. Lewis et al. 

The statements in question indicated 
that the employe had been assaulted for 
the purpose of robbery and had been mor- 
tally. wounded by the bandits. The at- 
| tack had occurred while the employe was 
| driving a truck on the public streets in 
connection with the employer's business. 

The court affirmed an award of com- 
pensation on the ground that the evidence 
was admissible as part of the res gestae, 
Because of this the court was not called 
upon to decide whether or not the state- 
ments might have been admissible as 
“dying declarations.” On this point, how- 
| ever, the court said that “no good reason 
appears to justify the creation of an ex- 
; ception here to the rule announced in the 


the Kentucky-West Virginia Gas Company, 
United Fuel Gas Company, and the Louisville 
Gas & Electric Company? A. Yes. 

Q. With whom or with what company is 
the United Fuel Gas Company affiliated? A 
With the Columbia Gas & Electric Company 

Q. What are the principal terms of this 
contract? 

A. Gas is supplied to the United Fuel Gas 
Company for delivery in Cincinnati and vi- 
cinity and gas from West Virginia controlled 
by Kentucky-West Virginia Gas Company is 
delivered to the Louisville affiliate for deliv- 
ery in Kentucky. That is, certain agreements 
for delivery of gas from West Virginia to Cin- 
cinnati are carried out by exchanges with 
Louisville Gas & Electric Company group of 
companies in Kentucky. Gas is supplied to 
the United Fuel Gas Company in the north- 
easterly part of Kentucky by the Natural Gas 
Company of the Louisville group, and that its 


on account of the Kentucky-West. Virginia | Lake case (State ex rel. Sorensen v. Lake, 
Gas Company, which latter company reim- | 236 N. W. 762), and it would follow that 
burses the Louisville: Gas & Electric C 


‘dying declarations’ otherwise competent 
would now be admissible in evidence and 


ym - 
pany affiliate by delivering to the latter gas 


from West Virginia It is not a sale, but g verdi 2 y 

trom W ) DUL a . —_ based thereon would be sus- 
Q I understand that the variations in anes. 

temperatures have an effect upon the gas Peart. 


in the city as well as other places? 
I am now coming back to questions on facts 


Ohio Motor Freight Line 


which I thought previously we would ass ° 7 
over. A. The effect is very marked in thet Denied Expansion Plea 
|; total consumption required. | 

Q. And you have discussed that in your | 
report and also discussed the hour-to-hour | _Cotumsus, OHIO, Nov. 3. 
variation in gas service, haven't you? A. Yes, Because of traffic congestion on U. S. 
sir 


Route 20 between Cleveland and the 
Pennsylvania State line, the Public 
Utilities Commission has denied the ap- 
plication of the Central States Forward- 
ing Co., a motor freight line, to increase 


Q. What other problems, from an operating 
or an engineering point of view, are involved? 
A. If the total supply is to be made from 
natural gas at sources, it means that to meet 
such demands as occur in Louisville of nearly 


40,000,000 cubic feet a day in Winter, and only |the equipment it uses on its Cleveland- 
6,000,000 or 8.000.000 cubic feet in Summer; | Buffalo line. The Commission authorized 
that gas fields must be developed, wells put 


the company to increase its equipment on 
the Cleveland-Pittsburgh line, operating 
by way of Canton, Warren and East Liv- 
erpool. 


down, pipe lines and conderfser stations es- 
tablished which are capable of producing 40,- 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 1.) 











MARINE and 
INLAND TRANSPORTATION 
INSURANCE 
ON A NEW CASH-RETURN BASIS 


This Company, the oldest mutual marine insurance 
Company in the United States, is now prepared to write 
marine and inland transportation insurance on the 
mutual plan under two classes, viz.: 


]. POLICIES UNDER WHICH THE PREMIUM IS 
CHARGED ON A CASH DIVIDEND BASIS. Under 
this class the rates will approximate current market 
quotations and any share in the profits of the 
Company applicable to the policy will be credited 
to the assured in cash, 






2. POLICIES UNDER WHICH THE PREMIUM IS 
CHARGED AS HERETOFORE ON A SCRIP DIVI- 
DEND BASIS. Under this class any share in the 
‘profits of the Company applicable to the policy 
will be credited to the assured in scrip. 


Inquiries are invited from merchants either directly or 
through their accredited insurance brokers. 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL PROFITS REVERT TO THE ASSURED 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL 
' INSURANCE CO. 
Chartered 1842 
51 Wall Street (Atlantic Building) New York, N. Y,. 
Boston Office: 33 Broad St. 
Philadelphia Office: 401 Walnut St. 


Cleveland Office: 1370 Ontario St. 
Chicago Office: 175 W. Jackson Blvd. 








RAILROADS . 


Michigan Statute 
Controlling Motor 
Carriers Upheld 


Court Denies Petition for! 
Preliminary Injunction to) 
Restrain Enforcement of 
Act Recently Passed 


Detroit, Micu., Nov. 3—A three-judge 
statutory court in the District Court for 
the Eastern District of Michigan has de- 
nied a petition for a preliminary injunc- 
tion against enforcement of the act of 
the 1931 Michigan Legislature for the reg- 
ulation of contract motor Carriers. 

The petition was filed by the Ogden & 
Moffett Company et al. against the Public | 
Utilities Commission, and the case was | 
decided in a per curiam opinion by Circuit 
Judge A. C. Denison and District Judge 
Charles C. Simons and Edward J. Moinet. 

The new law (Act. No. 212 of the Mich- | 
igan Public Acts of 1931) requires private | 
or contract highway carriers by truck to 
obtain permits from and conform to the 
rules and regulations of the Public Utili- 
ties Commission. 

Extent of Regulation 

“The act,” the opinion says, “does not 
undertake to regulate the business of 
private carriers, but only to regulate their | 
operations upon the highways. In this re- | 
spect, it carefully differentiates between | 
public and private carriers; and the in-| 
tent not to regulate generally the busi- 
ness of the latter is emphasized by the 
complementary Act No, 312. 

“There is by the act no unlawful dele- 
gation of legislative authority, and it is 
not alleged that any oppressive, arbitrary | 
or unduly burdensome rule or regulation 
has yet been made; nor has there been 
any attempt to examine plaintiffs’ books 
and records, under section 15. 


Variant Treatment 

“We can not say that there was no 
substantial basis for separately classify- 
ing the contract-carrier, who is burdened, | 
and the owner-carrier, who is not. There | 
are doubtless instances where the public 
safety requires regulation and control of 
some owner-carriers as much or more 
than of some contract-carriers; but, as 
classes, those who make use of the high- | 
ways the basis of their business, and those | 
who use the highways only incidentally 
to their main business, may well be 
thought to require variant treatment in 
the matter of highway use and regula- 
tion.” 

The opinion stated that it was assumed | 
there would be an appellate review of its 
action, but thought it unnecessary to re- 
strain operation of the act, especially in 
view of the fact that the Commission had | 
agreed to keep the license fees separate | 
so they could be returned to plaintiffs if 
the act is eventually held invalid. 


Reduced Fares Asked 


For Asiatic Travelers 


Railways Propose: Lower Rate 
From Galveston to Pacific | 


Reduced passenger fares for Chinese 
traveling from Havana, Cuba, via Galves- 
ton, Tex., and San Francisco, Calif., to 
Hong Kong and Shanghai, China, are pro 

osed by the railroads in Western and} 
eiweetern territories in a Sixth Sec-| 
tion Application just filed with the Inter-| 
state Commerce Commission. (Southern | 
Passenger Association No. 600.) 

It is proposed to make a one-way pro- 

rtional fare of $63.17 from Galveston, 

ex., to San Francisco, Calif., in connec- 
tion with the movement of Asiatics from 
Havana, Cuba, to Hong Kong and Shang- | 
hai, China. Authority is sought to make} 
the reduced fares effective on less than) 
30 days statutory notice. 

According to the application, “tickets are 
to be on sale daily and will be accorded} 
to all passengers on surrender of con- 
clusive evidence that such person is a 
bona fide passenger en route from Ha-| 
vana, Cuba, to Hong Kong or Shang- | 
hai, China, with limit of 10 days in addi-| 
tion to date of sale; usual reduction to 
be made for children of half-fare age 
and usual baggage free allowance to apply. 

“Fares and arrangements proposed 
herein are similar to the arrangements 
now in effect from the Port of New Or-| 
leans, La., and in anticipation of this par- | 
ticular class of traffic in the near future, | 
it is the desire of the petitioning carriers 
to establish these fares from the Port of 
Galveston, Tex., at the earliest possible 
date.” 

No reason was given by the applicant 
roads for the expectation of a large move- 
ment of Asiatics from Cuba to their home 
country in the near future. 


Air Mail Contracts 
Will Be Investigated 


House Committee Also to Study 
Ocean Mail Awards 


[Continued from Page 1.1 


ond Assistant Postmaster General W. Irv- 
ing Glover, who is in direct charge of the 
contracts; officials of the United States 
Shipping Board, and representatives of the 
ocean and air mail companies now holding 
contracts as well as complainants, said Mr. 
Wood. At present, information and data 
which the Committee will need is being 
collected, the Chairman stated. 

The Post Office-Treasury appropriation 
bill enacted during the last session of 
Congress, in which the appropriations are 
carried for the contracts, provided $36,- | 
600,000 “for the transportation of foreign 
mails by steamship, aircraft, or otherwise, 
of which not more than $7,000,000 was 
to be expended for the carrying of foreign 
mail for aircraft, and provided $20,000,000 
for the “inland transportation of mail by 
aircraft, under contract as authorized by 
law.” 

Contracts for the transportation of both 
air mail and ocean mail are now let under 
the Watres Act, enacted about a year ago, 
which specifies the rates and provisions. 


Equipment of Kentucky 
Utility Concern Outlined 


[Continued from Page 7.) 


000,000 feet of gas in the few days in Winter 
when such volumes are required 

All through the Summer months when the 
consumption is scarcer, 8,000,000 cubic feet a 
day, the bulk of this investment would have 
to stand idle and the bulk of the carrying 
charges would have to be earned on the whole 
business. 

In this particular case the presumption is 
since the company has been in close coopera- 
tion with the city, that it was figured out 
that the cheapest way to handle this demand 
Was to put in a municipal gas plant in Louis- 
ville, and establish a natural gas system on 
such a basis that it would meet the demand 
for all but a small portion of the year. The 
present system will meet demands up to 
something over 20,000,000 feet of consumption 
per day, and the balance is made up from 
this manufactured gas plant. 

The company installed in 1923 a very fine 
Water gas plant, known as the Bear Grass 
Plant, and has learned to operate it in such 
@ way as to produce a quality of gas to mix 
with the natural gas and give satisfactory 
service, and the natural assumption is that 
the investment in the manufactured plant, 
standing idle, is less than it would be in the 
Matural gas fields and pipe lines and their 
accessories, even though the cost of operat- 
ing the manufactured gas plant is consider- 
ably 


higher. 

Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony will be continued | 
in the issue of Nov. 5. | 
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Station WBZ y 


To Increase Operating Power 
May Broadcast on 25,000 Watts; Other Rul- 


Grante 


d Right 


ings by the Federal Radio Commission 


Seer WBZ, operated by the Westi 


nghouse Electric & Manufacturing Com- 


pany, at Springfield, Mass., on Nov. 3 was granted permission to operate with 
power of 25,000 watts by decision of the Federal Radio Commisison. The Westing- 
house station was one of those which applied for maximum power of 50,000 watts 


in the recent high-power issue. 


Its application was denied when the Commission 
awarded maximum power in the first zone to Station WOR, at Newark, N. J. 


Other decisions and applications made public Nov. 3 follow: 


+ 


Applications granted: 


WFBC, The William F. Gable Co., Altoona, | 
Pa., granted construction permit to install 
new transmitter. 


KGFX, Dana McNeill, Pierre, S. Dak., 
granted modification of construetion per- 
mit to extend completion date to Dec. 20, 
1931. 


WCAX, Burlington Daily News, Inc., Bur- 
lington, Vt., granted license covering re- 
moval of transmitter and studio locally and 
change equipment, 1,200 kc., 100 w., share 
with WNBX. 


KFUL, The News Publishing Co., Inc., 
Galveston, Tex., granted license covering 
changes in equipment, 1,290 kc., 500 w., 
share with KTSA. 


KFXY, Albert H. Schermann, Flagstaff, 
Ariz., granted license covering removal and 
transmitter ahd studio locally, and installa- 
tion of new equipment, 1,420 kc., 100 w., 
unlimited time. 


WGAL, Inc., Lancaster, Pa., granted per- 
mission for WDEL to sign off at, 8:30 p. m., 
Eastern Standard Time, Tuesday, Nov. 3, in 
order that Station WGAL may use fre- 
quency 1,120, until midnight Nov. 3. 


KGWX., Atlantic Broadcasting Corp., Port- 
able, Initial Location, Los Angeles, Calif., 
granted renewal of license, temporary serv- 
ice. for motion pictures. 

KFXY, Dr. A. H. Schermann, Flagstaff, 
Ariz., granted authority to continue pro- 
gram tests for 10 days, from Oct. 30, pend- 
ing action on license application. 

KMBC, Midland Broadcasting Co., Kansas 
City. Mo., granted extension of special au- 
thority to make tests between 12:30 and 6 
a. m., Central Standard Time, Oct. 31 to 


Nov. 15 
+~+ + 

W5YC. Chenier Business College, Beau- 
mont, Tex., granted permission to operate 
amateur station at South Texas State Fair 
in Beaumont, Nov. 5 to 15. 

Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Ponca 
Okla., granted construction permit, 
nautical service 

KDOB. Mackay Radio & Telegraph Co., 
Steamship ‘Ala,’ granted authority to op- 
erate third-class ship station on board 
steamer ‘Ala,’ pending receipt of an action 
on formal appeal for license. 

KOMP, Mackay Radio & Telegraph Co., 
“Coahoma County” Steamship, granted au- 
thority to operate third-class ship station 
on board steamer “‘Coahoma County,”’ pend- 
ing receipt of and action on formal appeal 
for license. 

KDFH, Mackay Radio & Telegraph Co., 
Steamship ‘‘Tomalva,"”" granted authority to 
operate, for temporary period, not to exceed 
60 days, third-class ship station on board 
“Tomalva,” pending receipt of and action 
on formal appeal for license. 

W3XX, The United States Daily Publish- 
ing Co., Washington. D. C., granted modifi- 
cation of construction permit (experimen- 
tal) for extension of completion date to 
Dec. 30 

W3XAU, Universal Broadcasting Co., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., granted modification of con- 
struction permit, to move transmitter from 
Philadelphia to near Newton Square, New- 
ton Township, and extend completion date 
to April 12, 1932. 

W2XN, Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc., 
Holmdel, N. J., granted license, experimen- 
tal service. 

W2XF, National Broadcasting Co., New 
York City, granted license, visual broadcast- 
ing. 

W2XBW, Globe Wireless, Inc., Garden 
City, Long Island, N. Y., granted renewal of 
special experimental license. 

W2XH, American Radio News Corp., New 
York City; W2XDO, Ocean Gate, N. J., 
granted renewal of special experimental 
license. 

W3BIY, James I. Wendell, for William H. 


City, 
aero- 


Develo pments in 


‘ 


Department of Commerce Reviews Trends in Commerce | 


Duals and Ind 
In Europe Shown in Weekly Survey 





Phinizy, Baltimore, Md., granted authority 
to operate amateur radio station at the 
football game on Nov. 7. 

+ + 

Renewal of license: 

WJKS, Johnson-Kennedy Radio Corp.. 
Gary, Ind., granted renewal of license, 1,360 
ke., 1 kw., with additional 250 w., local sun- 
set, sharing with WGES as follows: WGES, 
three-sevenths time, WJKS, four-sevenths 
time. (This license is issued pursuant to 
stay orders by Court of Appeals of Oct. 31, 
in the case of Nelson Bros. Bond & Mort- 
gage Co. and North Shore Church.) 

+ 

Set for hearing: 

Cc. J. Scott, Beaver Falls, Pa., requests 
construction permit for new station, 560 kc., 
25 w., unlimited time. 

The Journal Co., Milwaukee, Wis., re- 
quests construction permit, for special ex- 
perimental service. 

WBZ, Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturing Co., Springfield, Mass. The Com- 
mission reconsidered and granted an in- 
crease in power from 15 kw. to 25 kw. This 
station was one of the applicants for 50 
kw. in the first zone, which was acted on 
by the Commission on Oct. 1, 1931. 

~+ + 

Broadcasting applications: 

WFLA-WSUN, Chambers of Commerce of 
Clearwater and St. Petersburg, Fla., con- 
struction permit to move transmitter lo- 
cally and to install new transmitter. 

WSCS, Lewis Burk, Charleston, 
modification of license to increase power 
from 500 w. to 1 kw. amended to request 
the facilities of Stations WDAG and KGRS. 

WCHI, People's Pulpit Association, Chi- 
cago, Ill., modification of license to change 
hours of operation from sharing with Sta- 
tions WCKY and WJAZ to sharing with 
WCKY (facilities of Station WJAZ). 

WCAJ, Nebraska Wesleyan University, Lin- 
coln, Nebr., modification of license to in- 
crease power from 500 w. to 1 kw. 

KPO, Hale Brothers Stores and The 
Chronicle Publishing Co., San Francisco, 
Calif., to determine license power by direct 
measurement of antenna input. 


8. C., 


Applications other than broadcasting: 

Shortwave Broadcasting Corp., Coytesville, 
N. J., modification of construction permit 
for change in transmitter location to 70 
Brookline Avenue, and decrease in power to 
5 kw. Change in call letters to W1XAL. 

Press Wireless, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif., 
modification of construction permit for ex- 
tension of completion date to June 30, 1932. 

WJQ, Press Wireless, Inc., Hicksville, N. Y., 
license covering construction permit for 
4,715, 4,725, 4,735, 4,745, 4,925, 4.935, 4,945, 
4.955, 4,965, 4,975, 4,985, 4,995, 5,285, 5,295, 
5,305, 5,315, 5,325, 5,335, 5,345, 5,355, 7,850, 
7,925, 15,730, 15,760, 15,850, 7,955, 15,700, 
15,910, 8,810, 10,010 kc., 5 kw. Limited public 
service. 

KDG, Press Wireless, Inc., Island of Oahu, 
T. H., modification of construction permit 
for extension of completion date to March 
31, 1932. 

KGVW, Electrical Research Products, Los 
Angeles, Calif.. renewal of license for 1,554 
ke., 50 w. Motion picture service. 

Aeronautical Radio, Peekskill, N. Y., con- 
struction permit for 3,238, 3,244, 3,452, 3,460, 
3,468, 3.484, 5,600, 5,630, 2,326, 2,344, 4,140, 
6,260, 6,275 ke., 50 w. Special experimental 
service, 

National Parks Airways, new plane license 
for 3,105 ke., 50 w. Aircraft service. 

American Airways, Inc., two new licenses 
for 3,106, 3,238, 3,244, 3.452, 3,460, 3,468, 3,484, 
4,915, 5,600, 5,630 ke., 50 w. Aircraft service. 

R. C. A. Communications, Rocky Point, N. 
Y., modification of license for change in 
frequencies to 6,935, 8,930, 9.490, 13,840, 15,- 
970, 17,880, 20,180 kc. Special experimental 
service. 


ustry 


And Business of Foreign Countries 


‘XOMMERCIAL and industrial conditions in countries of Europe are reviewed in Maj. Geiger Is Chosen 


C the weekly survey of world trade just made public by the Department of 


Commerce. 


sentatives. 
oe 


Bulgaria 


Bulgaria.—All foreign exchange operations 
are subject to regulation to preserve the coun- 
try’s supply of foreign gold currencies. The 
statement of the National Bank for Sept. 23, | 
shows the reserve ratio at 36.19 per cent as 
compared with 36.3 per cent on Sept. 15. 


Egypt 


Egypt.—The export of gold has been pro- 
hibited by government decree. This measure, 
which does not apply to the reexport of gold | 
within six months from date of importation, | 
was preceded by a general dislocation of trade | 
as a result of the fluctuations in Egyptian | 
currency, which is normally quoted at 9712 
piasters to the pound sterling. This connec- 
tion of the pound sterling with the Egyptian | 
pound dates back to an agreement concluded | 
in 1923, which expires in December, 1931. On 
Oct. 14 Egyptian banks were selling dollars 
at 25 pilasters and buying dollars at 24) 
piasters (par is 20 plasters to the dollar). 


As a result of this depreciation there has 
been an increase in prices of merchandise | 
purchased at currencies not influenced by the 
pound sterling. Certain adjustments, in order 
to offset the losses sustained by Egyptian im- 
porters from exchange depreciation, have been 
reported. The government has also extended 
relief through the allowance of a 10 per cent 
discount on customs duties on foreign goods 
purchased prior to Sept. 21. The government | 
plans to pay the Egyptian consolidated debt 
on a non-gold basis, 


France 


France.—The general index of industrial 
production was 121 in August as against 133 
in January, and monthly averages of 140 in 
1930 and 139 in 1929. Unemployment is in- 
creasing and the total number of registered 
unemployed on Oct. 10 was 41,000; the actual 
number of unemployed is, however, probably 
three times that figure. Partial employment 
is increasing and affecting 35 per cent of all 
workers. 

French foreign trade in September regis- 
tered a slight increase with imports valued at 
3.346,000,000 francs and exports at 2,435,000,- 
000. The adverse balance for the first nine 
months of this year amounts to 9,680,000,000 
francs as against 6,546,000.000 in the corre- 
sponding period of 1930 and 951,000,000 for the 
entire year 1930. September tax receipts from 
normal and permanent sources totaled 3,618.- 
000.000 francs which is a decrease of 203,000,000 
francs from September, 1930, but an excess 
of 75,000,000 over budget estimates. 

Total receipts for the first six months of 
the fiscal year 1931-1932 amount to 21,718,- 
000,000 francs, of which 21,496,000,000 are from 
normal and permanent sources; this shows a 
decline of 512,000,000 francs from the corre- 
sponding six months period of the 1930-31 
budget but é@xceeds current budget estimates 
by 262,000,000 francs. The excess is largely 
the result of heavier returns from import 
duties which are over 900,000,000 francs above 
budget estimates, largely because of the insti- 
vuson of heavier duties, principally on food- 
stuffs. 


Portgual 


Portugal.—The expected improvement in 
Portuguese conditions was not realized dur- 
ing the third quarter. Thé seasonal improve- 
ment noted during July was soon neutralized | 
by continued low prices for agricultural prod- 
ucts and the lessened demand for wine, sar- 
dines and cork—the leading exports. Al- 
though the market was more active, industry 
and commerce failed to make any appreciable 
gains, as a result principally of the difficulty 
in marketing agricultural products The 
credit situation remains unimproved and pro- 
tests have increased both in unmber and 
value. Towards the close of the quarter, busi- 
ness and financial circles were greatly preoc- 
cupied with the fall in sterling exchange and 


| apprehensive of its effects on the Portuguese 
situation. 


For a considerable period after Great Brit- 
ain’s abandonment of the gold standard, Por- 


|that up to the present most 
American merchandise have met their drafts 


The survey is based on reports from the Department’s foreign repre- 
The section dealing with European countries follows in full text: 


tuguese banks were quoting only sterling, at | Quantico, Va. ,has been appointed officer- | 
the stabilization rate of 110 escudos to the | in-charge of Marine Corps Aviation, Bu- 
pound but during the second week of October | reaqy of Aeronautics, 
some banks were offering dollar exchange at 
Imports of other 
than British products are at a standstill and | 
importers are having difficulty in obtaining | 


28.5 escudos to the dollar. 


cover for drafts. It is understood, however 


without undue delay. 


Sweden 
Sweden.—The gradual and steady 


tion that took place in the economic posit 
ending Sept. 30. 


ing, and iron and steel. Purely domestic in 


| dustries, however, have maintained a compara 
tively favorable position although they have 


also felt the effects of the world-wide busi 
ness depression. 


There has been an appreciable drop in the 
prices of most articles which normally are ex- 
The 


ported from Sweden in large quantities. 
lumber industry also has suffered from Rus 
sian competition during the current year. 


to England, the most important market fo 
Swedish lumber. The 
failures during the first eight months of 193 


was 2,261 while protested notes totaled 52,802 | 
There were 
2,050 failures, and 51,214 protester notes with 
a value of 25,338,000 crowns during the same 


with a value of 24,527,000 crowns. 


period of 1930. 


The prices fixing policy which was put into 


effect by the government monopoly with re 
spect to wheat and rye some time ago give 
some protection to Swedish agriculture bu 
nevertheless the farmers are suffering. Thi 
is largely due to the very 
they have obtained for their dairy product 
and bacon. Their position has become some 
what worse through the recent 
official discount rate and the unsettled finan 
cial conditions brought about by the abandon 


ing of the gold standard in England, Norway, 


Sweden, and Denmark. 
mated that the Spring wheat, barley, 
mixed grain, potato and hay crops will 
normal or a little better this year, and tha 
the Winter wheat, 
and sugar beet crops will be below normal. 

The crops in many parts of 


It is officially esti 


Summer. The branches of Swedish 
that can be classed as domestic for the rea 


son that the bulk of their products are sold 
the country have held up very well 


within 
this year as compared with those that produc 
largely for exports. 
in the former category 
shoe manufacturing 


industries, Taking th 


country. as a whole, the purchasing power in 


Sweden is still high but buying is not don 


as freely as it was a year or so ago largely 
due to the uncertainty as to future develop- 
in the demand for 


ments. Some slackening 
domestic products has been noticeable in th 
last five or six months 


United Kingdom 
United Kingdom.- 


of demand as a result of currency deprecia 


tion is reported for a number of lines, includ- 
chemicals, 
Also, iron and steel, ship- 
building, and engineering trades, if not defi- 
more hopeful. 
It is necessary, however, in reporting the new 
out | 
the hope that 


ing cotton manufactures, 
shoes, and cutlery. 


coal, 


nitely improved, are at least 
optimism of British 
that it is based 
British production 
from rising 


| currency, 


industry, 
largely on 
costs may be 
materially in terms 
notwithstanding higher 


to point 
prevente 


prices {i 


| pound sterling of imported materials and the 
making definite quotations in 


difficulty of 


importers of 


deteriora- | s C 
ion | tall corn grows,” is also the leading pro- | 
of Sweden during the first six months of the |ducer of pop corn in the United States, 
current year, primarily due to the business |says Farmers’ Bulletin 1679-F, Pop Corn, 


depression in the leading foreign markets of | just issued by the Department of Agri- 
this country, continued through the quarter 


The leading export indus- 
| tries have suffered from diminishing demand, 
especially lumber, wood pulp, iron ore min- 


In 
addition to bringing about a drop in prices 
this has reduced the volume of sales especially 


number of business 


low prices which | 


rise in the 


oats, 
be 


Spring and Winter rye, 
Sweden were 


adversely affected by a late, cold and rainy 
industry 


The outstanding examples 
are the textile and 


British industrial centers 
continue optimistic with respect to the imme- 
diate business outlook and some stimulation 


of British 





Power Output ‘Retail Sales in Mississippi 
P PP 

Reveals Decline | C/asstfied by Census Bureau 

For Nine Months 'MHE information which the Bureau of the Census has gathered in the Census of 


Distribution is now being made available in State reports. A special summary 
of each report on kinds of business is being prepared by the Bureau giving, by 
aa merchandise groups, the number of stores, net sales, per cent of total, and per 
| ‘ capita sales. Following is the Bureau’s summary for the State of Mississippi (1930 
‘Daily Average 
Public Use Produced in 
| September, Increased, 


population 2,009,821) : 
| However, Over August 


of Power for 


Number Per 
of 


stores 


Per cent 
total 
sales 

100.00 


Net sales 
(1929) 
$413,858,201 


$68,313,831 
61,002 
654,669 


sales 


Total, all stores $205.92 





Food group 
Candy and nut stores 
] Bete ee stores (candy and fountain) 
= % airy products, butter, cheese, ice cream 
Although a daily average of 2.5 per cent milk dealers) 
more electricity was produced for public | £888 and poultry dealers . 


4 . z Fruit stores and vegetable markets 
use in this country in September than) Grocery stores (without meat departments) 


in August, the total production for public | GToceries with meats 


. ‘ | Meat markets with groceries . 
use in the first nine months of 1931 was, Fish markets (sea teods) 


approximately 4.5 per cent less than in Meat markets 


P 3 Bakery goods stores 
| the corersponding period of last year, ac- Coffee, tea, spices 


|cording to a statement issued Nov. 3 by | Other food stores 

the Coast and Geologic Survey of the! 

Department of the Interior. 

ment follows in full text: : 

The average daily production of elec-| Battery shops (including repairs) . 

|tricty for public use in the United States| Tire shops (including tire repairs) 

in September was 251,900,00 kilowatt- eae oe (gas. oll, and fuel oil) 

|hours, about 21: er cen illing stations with tires and accessories 

| daily output tor Aneust t more than the Fijling stations with candy, lunch counter, 
om es groceries, or other merchandise ... 

| Output Declines 


ible <eAlan : ye 
The total production of electricity in the oan. caer, an ik caeae PUES 
| United States for public use for the nine-| Garages (repairs and storage, gas and oil, 
; month period January to September of Radiator shops (including repairs) 

\Soe year was 68,736,000,000 kilowatt-hours. 

|For the same preiod in 1930 the output *, re, 

was 71,941,000,000 kilowatt-hours, ‘The out-| MCR’s and boys’ clothin 

put for this period of this year was about| Men's clothing and furnishings 

42 per cent less than for the same period | Women’s and children’s specialty shops 
in the preceding year. Clothing stores—men's, women’s, and children’ 
| The production of electricity by the use| Millinery shops soe a 
of water power continues to be less than| Men's and wom 1 

in 1930 and shows about the same seasonal | Qonon itor, ond Children’s shoe stores 
change as last year. There will be no/ Other apparel and accessory shops .. 
improvement in the production of elec- 
|tricity by the use of water power until 
|the flow of water streams has been sub- 
| stantially increased by a marked increase 
in precipitation. 

Total monthly production of electricity in 
kilowatt hours by public-utility power plants 
in 1930 and 1931. Percentage change from | ¥ 
previous year, A: percentage change in that | General merchandise stores with food departments 
|produced by water power from previous | General merchandise stores without food departments 
year, B: Variety, 5-and-10, and to-a-dollar stores 


16.52 
01 
i6 


$33.99 
.03 
33 
(including 
07 
01 
10 
9.05 
5.58 


301,911 
53.087 
355.126 
439,281 
101,127 
2,014,526 
395.301 
2,859,149 
693,499 
313,470 
71,683 


.03 
18 
18.63 
11.49 
1.00 
20 
42 
35 
15 
03 


3 
2 


7 
2 
3 





Automotive group 
The state- | Motor vehicles—sales and service 
Used-car establishments 


$87,274,369 
62,757 863 
81,1090 
1,133,169 
572.126 
705,278 
5.130.444 
10,285.956 


3.42 
.23 


‘56 
29 
35 


2,134,444 
29.495 
137,952 
4,264.242 
42,300 








Apparel group eRe $16.383.415 


=o 


wNNn 


Hiobieoe 
CSerIao 


General merchandise group $83,059,336 
Department stores with food departments 


($100,000 
and over, exclusive of food 


1,595,791 


7,690,497 
9.628.617 
22,841,488 
32,374,510 
3.356.848 
5,571,585 


MeO bo 


| 


1930 


63,000,060 
27,000,000 
87,000,000 


as B Furniture and household group 
7.6 

8,1 
8.019,000,000 
8.0 

7,7 

7 


34 Furniture stores 
36. China, glassware, crockery, tinware, enamelware.. 
40 | Household uppliances (electrical) 
41 Household appliances (other than electrical) 
40 | Refrigeration (electric and gas) 
7 Other home furnishings and appliance stores 
32 Restaurants and eating places . 
29 | Cafeterias 
28 | Restaurants 
29 | Lunch rooms 
29! Lunch counters . 
Fountains, soft drinks, bottled beverages....... 


$13,886,423 
11,745,734 
41,658 
247,634 
643,192 
165,109 
43,096 


$9,317,359 
155,095 
4,325,069 
3,587,906 
1,174,196 
75,093 


$19,579,958 
11,379,363 
788,144 
216,096 
4,962,811 
440.864 
173,321 
1,070,582 
548,777 
$78,253 
35,77 
37,881 
4,600 


| January 
|February . 
| March 


we 
oo t 


164,000,000 
84,000,000 
899,000,000 
7.906,090,000 
7,792,000,000 
8,195,000,000 
7,693,000,000 
8,108,000,000 


| 95,936.090,000 
| 1931 
January 7,947,000,000 
| February 7,160,000,000 
| March 7,876,000,000 
April .. 7,643,000,000 
May 7,639,000,000 
June 7,526,000,000 
[ote aves 7,766,000,000 
August 7,623,000,000 
September 7,556,000,000 29 


The quantities given in the tables are 
based on the operation of all power plants 
producing 10,000 kilowatt-hours or more 
|per month, engaged in generating elec- | 
tricity for public use, including central| Other retail stores 
| stations, both commercial and municipal,| Country general stores (miscellaneous merchandise 
j}electric railway plants, plants operated with groceries) 
| by steam railroads generating electricity a general stores (groceries wit 
|for traction, Bureau of Reclamation! .° a : 4 > 
| plants, public works plants, and that part 7 Ea stores (groceries with dry goods and/ 
of the output of manufacturing plants) Book stores .... 
which is sold for public use. | Cigar stands .. 

The output of central stations, electric | Cigar stores 
| railway and public works plants represents | C0#l and wood yards 


|about 98 per cént of the total of all types | (2, (leale's (except, manufacturers) 
of plants. The output as published by| prug stores without fountains 


the National Electric Light Association! Drug stores with fountains 
and the Electrical World includes the out- | Farm implements, machinery, and equipment . 
put of central stations only. | Farm implements, hay, grain, and feed 
Reports are received from plants repre- | cee ea 
senting over 95 per cent of the total ca-| Harness shops — 
pacity. The output of those plants which} Farmers’ supplies 
do not submit reports is estimated; there-| keeping supplies) 
fore the figures of output and fuel con-/| Florists ......... 
sumption as reported in the accompany-| ATt and gift shops... 
|ing tables are on a 100 per cent basis. | powere, — souvenir shops ... eae ayans 534 
The Coal Division, Bureau of Mines, De- | Mucical instrument ith a 1 ae rer 
. Sy Musical instruments and music (without radio) P 169,171 
partment of Commerce, cooperates in the| News dealers 344,256 
preparation of these reports. Office and school supplies 255,610 
| saaeeteainetaanataniliecmsiaedans | Office and store mechanical appliances, at retail 445.112 
| Office and store furniture, fixtures, and equipment.... 198,700 
| Typewriters 82.675 
| Opticians and optometrists 51.419 
Radio and electrical shops 826.966 
Radios and musical instruments 831,894 
Sporting goods, athletic and playground equipment 


| August 
September . 
October .... 
November 
December 


34 
Lumber and building grcup 
30 | Lumber and building materials 
30 | Lumber and hardware 
34 Roofing 
41 Hardware stores 
41 | Electrical shops 
38 Heating appliances and oil burners 
35 Plumbing, heating. ventilating (including fixtures).. 
32 Paint and glass stores ‘ 


Furniture (second-hand) 
Unclassified 





$115,965,257 
53,333,395 
1,050,781 


22,912,642 
36.000 
257.651 
307.392 
2.449.030 
134,728 
69.850 
562.589 
10,758,058 
1,792,821 
109,502 
5.440.160 
277.435 
8.794 
(including ranch, dairy and bee- 
Kea > <ake ‘ ‘ 2,921,681 
7 462,688 
51,872 
30.646 





-S 
Cotsen 


| Marine Corps Air Chief 


Maj. Roy S. Geiger, Marine Corps, com- | 


rons, Brown Fleld, | Seeds, 
Stationers and engravers 


| Leather and findings, at retail 


| 
Livestock dealers 
to succeed the late! Machinery 


Col. Thomas C. Turner,, Maj. Geiger will} Patent medicines. remedies, 
report for his new duties Nov. 6—/ Monuments and tombstones 


Issued by the Department of the Navy. | coarser funeral supplies (includes some service) 


73,450 
138,334 
77,094 
36.038 
913,551 
383,546 
42.423 
23,000 
954,422 
396,613 


}manding aircraft squad 


w 


perfumes, extracts, etc... 


aPODUDAWOW 


ne 


| . “ = ats | *Less than one-hundredth of 1 per cent. 
Towa Leads the Nation Note.—Kind of stores not identical with commodities sold. 


In Pop Corn Production = 
Decisions in Railway Rate Cases 


And New Complaints Placed on File 


No. 24797.—Garson Iron & 
Steel Company, Houston, Tex.. and Jack- 
sonville, Fla., v. Atlantic Coast Line Rail- 
road. Against published distance rates on 
carload shipments of scrap steel rail on the 
basis of new steel rail on shipments from 
Cairo, Boydville, Cyrene, and Sessoms. Ga., 
to Jacksonville, Fla., for export to Kobe, 
Japan, 


Fabricated Steel: 
Steel Corporation. 








Iowa, famed as the State where “the 


}culture. Sac County, Iowa, raises. more 
Fen, Sere ee a a a, Mg Rf The Interstate Commerce Commission | 
any other similar area in the world, the |ON Nov. 3 made public decisions in rate 
bulletin says. The average acreage in pop Cases, which are summarized as follows: 
corn in Iowa from 1921 to 1930 was 25,884. Lumber: No. 24226.—Flora Saw-mill Com- 
Nebraska is the second high-producing| pany v. Chicago & Erie Railroad. Rates 
State in the country, with about a third, Charged on lumber, in. eeateeee, Sreas See 
of the Iowa acreage. a, end tema “Koursen to ‘Sterling. “Ti. 
The bulletin warns prospective pop corn | found not unreasonable or otherwise un- 
| producers that the marketing of the crop! lawful. Complaint dismissed. 
}is as important as the growing. Most Coal: No. 22006 and related cases.—North- 
pop corn is grown on contract. Small| western Retail Coal Dealers Association v. 
growers living near centers of population | Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. 
may find a local market for their product, | Rates, on fine —_. a gy A ay 4 
Growing the COR | Memtane, te certain deshinations, im North 
The publication gives the accepted pro-| sonable in part and not unreasonable in 
duction practices of the principal pop) part. Reasonavle basis of rates prescribed 
corn growing regions. Pop corn requires | and reparation awarded. 
much the same conditions and culture Examiner’s Proposed Reports 
as ordinary field corn, but the limited, in Plate: No, 24351—Armour & Com- 
| market makes production a work for those! pany v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
who thoroughly understand the needs of | way. Rates charged on lacquered and/or 
| the market and can meet them. aeRORTeDNES ae — cut to shame, a 
j , j J gether w pa nan s (wire bails Ss 
ont ae pores, Sees = vhs and clips, in boxes, crates or other con- 
to the Office of Information, United | 
States Department of Agriculture, Wash- | 


tainers, in carloads, from Chicago, Ill., to 
Oklahoma City, Okla., and North Fort 

ington, D. C.—Issued by the Department 

of Agriculture. 


Scrap Steel: 


No. 24798.—Consolidated 
Los Angeles, Calif.. v 
Southern Pacific Company. Against com- 
bination rates on shipments of structural 
iron and steel, from Los Angeles, to desti- 
nations in Nevada as resulting in charges 
that are unjust due to the absence of 
fabrication-in-transit-rules. 


Grain: No. 24799.—The Southwestern 
Millers’ League, Kansas City, Mo., v. Abilene 
& Southern Railway. Against published 
rates on grain and (or) grain products from 
grain-producing sections of Kansas, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, Colorado, Oklahoma and 
Texas, to Kansas City, Leavenworth, Atchi- 
son, St. Joseph and Omaha (Missouri River 
cities), St. Louis, East St. Louis, Peoria and 
Chicago (eastern gateways), and points tak- 
ing same rate; against exact and propor- 
tional rates on grain and grain products 
from Kansas City. Leavenworth, Atchison, 
St. Joseph and Omaha, originating from 
points beyond to St. Louis, East St. Louis 
Peoria and Chicago and points grouped 
therewith; exact and proportional rates 
trom above eastern gateways originating 
from beyond to destinations in Indiana 
Michigan (lower peninsula), Ohio. Pennsyl- 
vania, New Work, Kentucky and West Vir- 
ginia (C. F. A. territory); and against 
through combination rates on grain orig- 
inating at points in Kansas, Nebraska, Colo- 
rado, Oklahoma and Texas to points in 
Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, for milling in 
transit and products shipped out to In- 
diana, Michigan, Ohio, Pennsylvania, New 
York, Kentucky and West Virginia as un- 
Just, unreasonable, unduly and unreason- 
ably preferential and advantageous to com- 
petitors located in Minneapolis, Duluth 
Superior and points taking same rates. 


Fullers earth: No. 24800.—Gulf Refining 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.. v. The Beaumont, 
Sour Lake & Western Railway.. Against rate 
of $7.95 per ton of 2,000 pounds minimum 
50,000 pounds prior to and $7.95 per ton of 
2,000 pounds minimum 60,000 pounds sub- 
sequent to Jan. 5, 1929, on shipments of 
fullers earth from points in Georgia and 
Florida to Port Arthur and West Port Ar- 
thur, Tex., as unreasonable. 

Coal: No. 24801.—Mayfair Coal Company 
and J. W. Petersen Coal Company. Chicago, 
v. Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 
Railroad. Against rates on coal from points 
in Pennsylvania, Maryland, West Virginia, 
Virginia, Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana and IIli- 
nois, to points in Illinois, including May- 
fair Sunnyside Yards and Petersen Devon 
Avenue Yards, to extent exceed the flat 
rates On same commodity to Chicago from 
same origin points: unduly discriminatory 
against complainant and unduly preferen- 
tial of competitors to extent such rates are 
10 cents per net ton higher than those pub- 
lished to competitors taking delivery at 
points in Chicago, north of Irving Park 
Boulevard. 


r 
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Ss 
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Worth, ‘Tex., found unreasonable. Reason- 
able rates prescribed for the future and 
reparation awarded 

Lumber: No. 23852.—Watters-Tonge Lum- 
ber Company v. Southern Railway. 

1. Rates cn lumber. in carloads. from 
points in Alabama and Georgia to Beckley 
and West Raleigh, W. Va., found not un- 
reasonable, or otherwise unlawful. 

2. Rates on lumber. in carloads 
points in Alabama, Georgia, Florida, 
South Carolina to destinations in 
tucky, Virginia, and West Virginia, 
unreasonable in the _ past. 
awarded. 

Cottonseed: No. 23671.—Consolidated Cot- 
tonseed Operating Company v. Arkansas and 
Memphis Railway and Bridge Terminal 
Company. Rates and bridge toll on cotton- 
seed, in carloads, from southern Missouri, 
Arkansas, and western Louisiana to Mem- 
phis, Tenn., found not unreasonable. Com- 
plaint dismissed. 


Rate Complaints Filed 


view of the fluctuation ef sterling on foreign 
exchanges. 

New capital issues in the United Kingdom 
during September amounted to only £1,315,000, 
which was the lowest total for September in 
any year post-war; it was little more than one- 
quarter of the corresponding figure last year. 
The usual Midland Bank classification of these 
figures shows that no foreign issues are in- 
cluded in the September total and that only 
£21,000 was issued for overseas purposes within 
the British Empire. 


t 


from 

and 
Ken- 
found 
Reparation 


e 


Yugoslavia 
Yugoslavia.—On Oct. 8, Yugoslavia restricted 
all foreign-exchange operations to the Na- 
tional Bank or institutions authorized by it. 
For goods purchased abroad, payments can be ‘ a - 
made only through the National Bank or au- Railway rate complaints filed with the 
thorized institutions which in turn can sell | Interstate Commerce Commission have 
means of payment abroad only against a re-| just been announced as follows: 
ceipt of a previous formal engagement from Wool in Grease: No. 24794.—E. W. Biggs 
the buyer that he is to import the corre-| & Company. Kansas City, Mo., v. Chicago, 
sponding quantity of goods within one month, Rock Island & Pacific Railway. Against rates 
or in the absence of such the importer must on carload shipments of wool-in-grease 
submit the original invoice and customs from Kansas City, and other points in 
declaration. Kansas and Missouri to Boston, Mass 
For goods exported at a value exceeding Fire Brick: No. 24795.—Calumet & Ari- 
5,000 dinars, the exporter must render a zona Mining Co., Douglas, Ariz., v. The 
written statement to the effect that the, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. 
amount of foreign exchange received will be| Against shipments of fire brick, including 
imported Every exporter is obliged to im-| silica fire brick, and fire clay, carloads, 
port such foreign exchange within three| from Denver and Pueblo, Colo., to Douglas, 
months from the date of goods exported in | Ariz 
; the absence of proof of necessity of prolonga- Citrus Fruits: No. 24796.—Rayville Fruit 
dj|tion. The National Bank has the option of | Company, Rayville, La., v. The Beaumont, 
purchasing half of ‘all currencies imported | Sour Lake & Western Railway. Against rate 
from abroad. Furthermore, sale and of $1.3112 per 100 pounds on mixed carload 
chase of dinars are only permitted by shipments of grapefruit and oranges from 
National Bank. Mercedes, Tex., to Rayville, La. 


e 
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n pur- 


the 


capita 


15 | 


9 | tion, 


02| Maine: 


24 $18,439 


Shipping Lines 


Seek to Reduce 


| 


| Rates on Cotton 


Southern Pacific Company 
Charges that ‘Unregulated 
Competition’ Has Cut Its 
Sailing Schedules 


Charging that lack of business and “the 
unregulated competition” of competing 
steamship companies has caused the 
|Scuthern Pacific Steam Ship Lines to re- 
duce by one-third its sailings between 
New York and New Orleans, the Southern 
Pacific Lines have just applied to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission for author- 
jity to make effective on short notice re- 
| duced rates on cotton from New Orleans, 
| La., to New Bedford and Fall River, Mass. 

(Sixth Section Application No. 15.) 

“The present conditions as to the mar- 
keting of cotton have resulted in large 
stocks on hand at the Gulf ports and some 
shippers are in a position to offer sufficient 
cotton at one time to obtain the cargo 
|rates from unregulated lines,” said the 
j}application. “The persent conditions as 
to ocean shipping have brought into com- 
petition with the regular steamship lines 
|}@ number of vessels offering to take car- 
goes and in some instance part cargoes of 
cotton from Gulf ports to North Altantic 
| ports, at rate of 35 cents or even lower. 

“Your petitioner has already lost con- 
siderable cotton to these unregistered car- 
riers and if the diversions continue, our 
reduced revenues will be still further de- 
pleted. 

“Your petitioner has already found it 
necessary to reduce by one-third its sail- 
ings between New York and New Orleans 
account of lack of business and if the di- 
version of coiton continues, it will be 
necessary to give consideration to a further 
reduction in service. 

“Our ships are sailing with vacant space 
in both directions and it is obviously bet- 
ter for us to continue handling the cotton 
even at the reduced rates so long as it 
shows some profit above the cost of opera- 
tion that to abandon it entirely to un- 
regulated competition.” 

Other steamship lines also propose to 
;make a rate of 35 cents per 100 pounds to 
New Bedford and Fall River, Mass., from 
Gulf ports, the application stated. 


- Public Building Awards 


Are Announced for Week 


[Continued from Page 7.] 


Ouachita River, $230,416. Alexandria, bridge 
over Red River, $500,000; gas mains and ex- 
tensions, $15,000; water mains and fire hy- 
drants, $8,000; public works maintenance, 
$100,000; paving work, $12,000; street paving, 
$15,000. Caddo Parish, fair park school addi- 
$80,000; Creswell School addition, $32,- 
| 000; South Highland School addition, $16,000; 


“53 | Hosston School addition, $3,000. Rayne, pav- 


ing, grading, curb and gutter work, $20,000. 
| 
Maine 
Portland, .rebuilding bridge, $20,000, 
high and grade school, $25,000. 
Maryland 
Maryland: Annapolis, resurfacing streets, 


| $4,681. Glenmount, school, $12.000. Cumber- 
} land, extension to water line, $17,903. 


Union, 


, Massachusetts 


| Massachusetts: Boston, grading, loaming and 
|} concrete work, Barry playground, $4,089; grad- 
ing and concrete work, Ringer playground, 
repairing Warren’ Bridge fender 
$2,895. Brookline, surafe water drain, 
Marlboro, sidewalk, $500. Northboro, 
gravel walks, $700. Peabody, church, 36.000. 
Boston, bulkhead at airport, $490,500 Hol- 
yoke, power house, $6,000. Scituate, extending 
and repairing sea wall, $8,050. Boston. im- 
provements to Custom House, $4.675. Cam- 
bridge, courthouse, $246,000. Dedham, high 
school addition, $300,000. Gloucester, repair- 
ing breakwater, $6,778. Quincy, church super- 
structure, $25,000. Cambridge, laboratory, Rad- 
cliffe College, $450.000. Winthrop. dredging 
work, $1,748 Ayre, street improvements, 
$11,000. 


| guards, 
$1,737. 


Michigan 

Michigan: Ingham Cuvunty, Pratt drain, 
$8,144. White Cloud, building gymwasium from 
church, $1,000. Ypsilanti, State police bar- 
racks, $7,000. Detroit, Monnier School, $10,- 
000. Delta County, church and rectory, $40.- 
000. Detroit, church, $5,000. Mason County, 
highway construction work, $30,000. Pontiac, 
sewer, $4,400. Selfridge Field, underground 
electric distributing system, $33,825 Bay 
City, lighting boulevard, $10,000. Cedarville, 
school repairs, $2,000. Memphis, repairs to 
schools, $500. Chippewa County, county main- 
tenance and betterment, $61,928; county con- 
struction roads, $56,532; county shed construc- 
tion, $4,670. Lapeer County, constructing 
road number 46, $34,736. 


Missouri 

Missouri: Clayton, grading and paving work, 
$6,057. Joplin, sanitary sewer, $435. Maple- 
wood, paving Laclede Road, $12,035; paving 
| alley, $485. Richmond Heights, sewer, $22,- 
|000. Holt County, gravel road, $5,703; bridge, 
$562; culverts, $3,712; bridges, $2,660; line 
| bridges, $1,805. Johnson County, bridges over 
Black Water Creek, 11,600. Livingston County, 
| road, $32,000. Montieau County, road, $13,000. 
Mountain Grove, post office, $53,500. St. 
Charles County, Droste Road, $1,300; Poor 
a Road, $1,330; Fair Grounds Road, 


Minnesota 


Minnesota: Becker County, 
$2,000. Grand Rapids, dairy barn, 
Heppepin County, dredging work, $40,000. 
Martin County, digging ditch, $24,566. Morris, 
sewaze disposal plant, $7,500. St. Louis County, 
grade school and teacherage, $18,000. St. 
Paul, farm crop field house, $30,000. Wayzata, 
altering inside of hign scnool, $14,000. White 
Bear Lake, extending water main, $4.410. 
Virginia, storage garage and band hall, $47.- 
595. St. Paul, State office building, $1,500,000. 
State, repairs and addition to St. Peter Insane 
Hospital. $172,000; repairs and improvements 
to Owatonna State School, $30,700; repairs and 
addition to Faribault School for Feeble 
Minded, $77,500; repairs to Faribault School 
for Deaf, $11,000; repairs to Willmar State 
Asylum, $82,800; improvements to St. Cloud 
State Reformatory, $231,000; Stillwater State 
Prison cell~ block, $260,000; addition to Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, $1,105,000; repairs for 
miscellaneous asylums and State schools, 
$137,250; repairs to State Capitol-parks, etc., 
$664,950 Stillwater, State Prison Foundry 
addition, $35,000. Mankato, Home for the 
Aged, $35,000. 


rural school, 


$15,000. 


Mississippi 
Jefferson County, vocational 
Gulfport, gas meter house, 


Mississippi 
building, $4,000. 
$5,600. 


New Jersey 

New Jersey: Cliffside, paving and grading 
DeSota Place, $6,192; paving and grading 
Shannon Place, $1,761 Cedar Grove, grading 
and street surfacing, $3.096. Delanco, dredging 
Delaware River, $241,800 Irvington, paving, 
grading and curbing work. $4,411 Plainfield, 
residence, $7,000. Scotch Plains, bridge, $5,100, 
Trenton, boulevard and approaches, $194.900, 
Barrington, addition to fire hall, $1,000. 
Bloomfield, paving and curbing work, $6.- 
108. Camden, bath house and recreation 
building, $52,656. Dunellen, curb and gutter 
construction, $651; sanitary sewer, $1,127. 
Keansburg, timber bulkhead, $6,920; timber 
jetties, $7,672. Maplewood, paving Berkley 
Street. $645. Nutley, grading. curbing and 
paving work, $3,467. Parkertown, club house, 
$5,000. Princeton, sewage disposal plant and 
system, $521,723 Bloomfield, paving and 
widening Belleville Avenue, $4,142. Jersey 
City, bulkheads, $32,500. North Haledon, pav- 
ing Evergreen Avenue, $2,219. Salem County, 
Walnut Street Road, $9,301. West Orange, sani- 
tary sewer, $11,119 Trenton, pumping sta- 
tion, $60,000; water line, $18,500; bermbank to 
deflect the hydraulic filter water, $1,800; drain 
256 on sewage disposal plant property, $2,000; 
connections for 527, 529 and 777, $900: connec- 
tions for sewers 183 and 483, $700: sewer 
drains, $2,600; sewer drains, $7,500; Calhoun 
Street sewer drains, $1,400; paving Lamber- 
ton Street, $1,915; paving Hills Alley, $4,044; 
paving Chauncey Lane, $5,976; paving Chame- 
bers Street, $6,689; curb and gutter construc- 
tion, Clearfield Avenue, $1,760; paving John 
Fitch Way, $22,784. Westwood, sidewalk con- 
struction, $765. Elizabeth, paving various 
oeaaee $32,955. Ridgefield, disposal plant, 

‘. 


The list of projects in other States 
will be printed in full tert in the issue 
| of Nov. 5. 
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Reserve System Holdings of Railway Conce 


Purchase of Bills 


Shows Inerease Commissioner Eastman of I. C. C. Says State- 


Changes in Rate Structure 
Brought Larger Offerings 
Of Acceptances, Asserts 
New York Reserve Bank 


New York, N. Y., Nov. 3.—The principal 
developments in the market for bankers 
bills or acceptances during October were 
a rapid advance in rates and a further 
marked concentration of this type of pa- 
per in the portfolios of the reserve banks, 
according to the monthly review of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York, just 
released for publication. 

The section of the review dealing with 
the bill market and with commercial pa- 
per, publication of which was begun in 
the issue of Nov. 3, continues in full text: 

Following the initial increase in the 
Federal reserve discount rate, open mar- 
ket rates were advanced in several steps 
by a total of 1 to 1's per cent, making 
the offering quotation for unendorsed 90- 
day bills 2"s per cent. As a result of the 
disturbance in the rate structure of the 
discount market, the majority of the new 
bills created were immediately offered by 
the banks to the dealers. By the middle 
of the month the increased sales of bills 
by domestic banks, dealers, and foreign 
central banks had increased the reserve 
banks’ portfolio of bills to $730,000,000, a 
rise of $261,000,000 since the end of Sep- 
tember and of $512,000,000 since the mid- 
dle of September. 

Increases in Rates 

The second increase in the New York 
Reserve Bank's rate, on Oct. 16, was fol- 
lowed by an advance in open market of- 
fering rates ranging from to 1% per 
cent and bid rates were advanced suffi- 
ciently to create a spread of ‘4 per cent 
between bid and offering rates. The of- 
fering rate for unendorsed 90-day bills be- 
came 314 
vance of 2% per cent from the low level 
that prevailed through the Summer 
months. 

After bill rates attained these levels, a 
moderate investment demand for bills 
from foreign account developed, some de- 
mand from local institutions arose, 
as the available supply of bills was very 
moderate, dealers’ portfolios were reduced 





*s 


to a small figure. Bill holdings of the 
Reserve banks showed a comparatively 
moderate further increase during the 


week ended Oct. 21, but this was due to 
offerings of bills prior to the last rate 
increase. 

Foreign buying of bills during the re- 
mainder of the month absorbed all of the 
limited amount of new bill's that came 
into the market, and Federal Reserve 
holdings for own account declined some- 
what from the high figure of Oct. 21, due 
to an excess of maturing bills over the 
amount of bills offered to the Reserve 
banks by banks and dealers 

Coincident with the increases in 
market bill rates effected during the 
month, advances were made in the rates 
at which the Federal Reserve Bank ot 
New York makes purchases of bills. By 
Oct. 16, the buying rate for indorsed bills 
maturing in 90 days or less had been 
raised to 3', per cent, as compared with 
a rate of 1% per cent at the month's 


opening 

On Sept. 30, the total volume of dollar 
acceptances outstanding amounted to 
$996,000,000, a decrease of $94,000,000 dur- 
ing that month. On the same date, the 
Federal Reserve Bank's total purcahsed 
bill holdings amounted to $469,000,000, an 
increase of $254;000,000 during September 
This continued tendency for bills to flow 
into the reserve system during the greate) 
art of October resulted in raising the 
Federal reserve bill portfolio to a new 
high level, and it is probable that toward 
the end of the month more than two- 
thirds of the outstanding dollar accept- 
ances were held by the reesrve banks 
for their own account, as against a very 
small proportion during the Summer 
months 


open 





Commercial Paper Market 

The open market offering range 
prime commercial paper advanced to 2- 
per cent in the opening days of October, 
rose to 2'2-3 per cent after the first in- 
crease in the reserve bank discount rate, 
and 3",-4', per cent following the second 
discount rate increase at New York 
Throughout the period the investment de- 
mand on the part of the banks was gen- 
erally at a low ebb, though toward the 
end of the month some increase in the 
amount of orders received by the dealers 
from country banks was reported. 

With the market so largely of a nominal 
nature because of the small demand for 
and supply of commercial paper, no pre- 


for 
9 


vailing rate for prime names could be 
quoted, though it is probable that after 
the middle of the month more paper 


was sold at 4 per cent than at any other 
rate. 

re at the end of September, the reporting 
dealers had $248,000.000 of commercial 
paper outstanding. This represents a de- 
crease of 9 per cent from the Aug 31 fig- 
ure and of 52 per cent from the amount 
outstanding in September, 1930 


More Textile Employes 


- - . : ° 
Noted in South Carolina 
Cotumsia, S. C., Nov. 3. 
An increase in the number of textile 
workers being reemployed in the Pied- 
mont section of this State has been noted 
by the Commissioner of Agriculture, Com- 
merce and Industries, J. W. Shealey, who 
in an oral statement reported that he 
had questioned the field men of his de- 
partment and had received information 
which warranted his saying that a defi- 
nite upgrade had been found. 


Mr. Shealey said further his reports 
from field men, and his own observa- | 
tions, convinced him that many farmers 


have plenty of food and feedstuffs in their 
barns, and he did not believe they, or 
their cattle, would suffer from lack of 
food this Winter 

“The food situation 
ter.’ Mr. Shealey said, 
known it to be in some 


bet- 
have 


certainly 
“than I 
years.” 


1s 


Changes Are Announced 
In Status of State Banks 


New York: Joseph A 
tendent of Banks. has announced 
Bank of Medina, Medina, closed 

Wisconsin: Thomas Herreid, Acting 
missioner of Banks. has announced 
closed 


Broderick. Superin- 


Central 


Com- 
Arnott 


State Bank, Arnott 





U. S. TREASURY 
—— Oct. 31. Made Public Nov. 3, 1931 “" 
Receipts 

Internal-revenue receipts 
Income tax ; ‘ $360,448.43 
Miscellaneous internal reve- 
nue 706,278.48 


1,085. 587.42 
445,704.02 


Customs receipts 
Miscellaneous receipts 





$2.598,018.35 


Total ordinary receipts... 





Public debt receipts 5,220.00 
Balance previous day 293.832,641.61 
Total $296.445.879.96 


Expenditures 
expenditures 
on public debt 


General 
Interest 














Refunds of receipts............ 268.794.13 
Panama Canal 6,632.38 
All other ° 2,404,062 .88 

Total eccee $3,267 045.52 





Public debt “expenditures. 
Balance today 


Total . 


1,116,571.75 
eercescesecceses 292,062,262.69 


o00000000$296,445,879.96 











per cent, representing an ad-| 


and, 


rs 


In Other Enterprises Shown 


ments b y Oregon ( Yficial Are Inaccurate 


_-. 


Statement made by a member of the 
Oregon Department of Public Works that 
the Southern Pacific Company has two- 
thirds of its capital invested in stocks of 
enterprises along its route, such as the 
Standard Oil Company, “is by no means 
accurate,” Senator James Couzens (Rep.), 
Michigan, has been advised by Commis- 
sioner Joseph B. Eastman of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

“The Southern Pactfic Company, in ad-! 
dition to operating a railroad, does act 
as a holding company for the stocks of 
other railroads in the Southern Pacific 
System.” said Commissioner Eastman. 
Thus, the Southern Pacific lines east of 
El Paso, Tex., are all owned by separate 
corporations whose stocks are held by the 
Southern Pacific Company. The balance 
sheet of the latter indicates that about 
two-thirds of its capital has been invested 
in the securities of other companies. 

For the most part those investments 
are in the se¢turities of affiliated rail- 
road companies.” 

The Commissioner's statement was con- 
tained in a letter to Senator Couzens in 
answer to an inquiry from the Senator 
as to charges made by Albert S. Goss 
master of the Washington State Grange, 
that the carriers are “hiding their profits” 








Board in Minesota 
Disapproves Plan for 


Rural Loan Holiday 


Cost to Taxpayers of Two- 
vear Moratorium Would 


Exceed Five Millions, 
Says Credit Group 


Sr. Paut, MInn., Nov. 3. 


A two-year moratorium on rural credit 
loans would cost Minnesota taxpayers 
$5,225,915, according to an estimate made 
by C. F. Gaarenstrom, chairman of the 
Rural Credit Board, in a report to Gover- 
nor Olson. 

The Board now has outstanding, he 
said, a total of $60,575,000 of indebtedness. 
With no returns coming in due to a mo- 
ratorium, Mr. Gaarenstrom said, the tax- 
payers would be forced to pay the interest 
on that sum, or the bond would have 
to be defaulted. 

The indebtedness, he said, included $59,- 
250,000 of bonds, $1,000,000 of certificates 
of indebtedness, and $325,000 of tax cer- 
tificates. 


Moratorium Disapproved 


If the moratorium were put into effect 
farmers would be relieved of payments 
totaling $2.928.525 annually, or a total of 
$5,857,150. inculding the 5', per cent in- 
terest they pay on their loans, and the 1 
per cent a year payment on principal. 

“Should a two-year moratorium be de- 
clared, the interest payments would have 
to be raised by taxation, or the interest 
defaudeed,’ Mr. Gaarenstrom said. “Be- 
cause of the consequent hardship upon 
the taxpayers of Minnesota, we are re- 
gretfully obliged to disapprove mora- 
torium. 


A 


Lienency Promised 


“A moratorium, as we understand it, 
will only temporarily suspend the pay- 
ment of the money due, and the borrowers 
two years hence would have to pay $5,- 
587,150 in addition to the $2,928,575 which 
will then be due. This, in our opinion, 
would cause great additional hardship 
upon farmer borrowers 

“Certainly the Bureau can in some way 
extend relief to the farmers, without en- 
dangering its very existence and causing 
this additional burden to the taxpayer 

“In accordance with your suggestion, the 
Board will extend leniency to its mort- 
gagors, and a resolution has been passed 
requiring the consideration of the entire 
board before a mortgage is foreclosed, or 
a deficiency judgment taken.’ 


Individual Deposits Decline 
In Wisconsin State Banks 


MapIson, WIs., Nov. 3. 


Individual deposits subject to check in 
the State banks of Wisconsin declined by 
$16,051,258 between June 30, 1931, and 
Sept. 29, 1931, the date of the latest call 
report, according to the consolidated 
statement of condition prepared’ by 
Thomas Herreid, Acting Comissioner of 
Banking 

Time certificates of deposit decreased 
by $7,850,463 and savings deposits by 
$8.678.961. Total resources decreased from 
$546,735.975 to $510,482,544. Loans and dis- 
counts showed a decline of $15,145,867. 

Holdings of United States securities in- 
creased more than $2,000,000 during the 
period. 

United States deposits and postal sav- 
ings deposits increased in the three 
months by more than $400,000. 





Status of National Banks 
In Federal Reserve System 


Changes in the status of national banks 
during the week ending Oct. 31 have just 


















been announced by the Comptroller of 
the Curency, as follows: 

Change of title: First Seattle Dexter Horton 
National Bank, Seattle, Wash., to First Na- 
tional Bank of Se le 

Voluntary iquidations: The Frontier Na- 
tional Bank of Eastport, Me., $100,000, effec- 
tive July 1931 Liquidating committee 
John R. Ik s. Leo T. Creary and A. P. Cush- 
man, care f th iquidating bank Absorbed 
by Mer Comeany of Bangor, Me 

The Firs hal Bank of Williamsburg 
Va., $30,000, effective Aug. 29, 1931 Liquidat- 
ing agents Peninsula Bank & Trust Co 
William rg. Va.. Franw Armistead and B. D 
Peachy. W Va Absorbed by The 
Peninsula Company 

The Firs k of Kulm, N. D 
$40,000, effective Oct , 182i Liquidating 
committee, W. M. Wilken, Theo, H. Giedt and 
Edwin Hiob, all of Kulm, N. D. Absorbed by 
First State Bank, Kulm, N. D 

First National Bank of Avon-by-the-Sea 
N. J., $50,000, effective Oct. 15, 1931, Liqui- 
dating agent and succeeded by First National 
Bank in Avon-by-the-Sea, N. J 

The First National Bank of Gackle, N. D 
$25,000, effective Oct. 3. 1931 Liquidating 
agent. J. N. Hummel, Gackle, N. D. Succeeded 
by The First State Bank of Gackle, N. D 

The American National Bank of Grand 
Rapids. Mich $500,000, effective Oct. 16 
1931 Liquidating agent. Ned B. Alsover, care 





of liquidating bank. Absorbed by Home State 
Bank for Savings. Grand Rapids, Mich.. which 
bank has changed its title to American Home 
Security Bank 








Kimball National Bank, Kimball, Nebr 
$50,000, effective June 13, 1931 Liquidating | 
agent, C Alden, Kimball, Nebr Absorbed 
by The American National Bank of Kimbal! 

First and Tri State National Bank & Trust 
Company of Fort Wayne. Ind., $2,250,000, ef- 
fective Sept. 29. 1931 Liquidating committee 


Edward Morris, John Thieme, Eugene Hatters- 














ley. Peter Dooley and Frank H, Cutshall 
care quidating bank Absorbed by The 
Old National Bank of Fort Wayne, No, 3285 
which bank ha hanged its title to ‘“Old- 
First National Bank & Trust Company of Fort 
Wayne 

The Farmers National Bank of Sunman 
Ind., $25,000, effective Oct 1931. Liquidat- 
,ing agent, Ralph Dreyer unman, Ind. Suc- 
ceeded by The Farmers Bank of Sunman, Ind 

The Ottumwa National Bank. Ottumwa, 
| Iowa, $100,000, effective Oct. 26, 1931. Liqui- 


dating agent, J. H. Anderson, Ottumwa, Iowa. 
Succeded by Union Bank & Trust Company of 
Ottumwa, Iowa. 


| 





by investing in subsidiary and other com- | 


panies, and “thereby holding their cost 
of operation at a figure sufficient to ab- 
sorb enough of their earnings so that 
there will be no returns paid to the Fed- 
eral Government.” Mr. Goss quoted a 
member of the Oregon Department of 
Public Works that the Southern Pacific’s 
investments was an example of one of 
these abuses. 


companies be placed under the Commis- 
sion’s jurisdiction was also contained in 
the letter, excerpts from which were pub- 
lished in the issue of Nov. 3. 

The other sections of the letter dealing 
with the Southern Pacific’s investment, 
and railway maintenance follow: 


Cost of Replacement 


Charged to Maintenance 


He (Mr. Goss) states that under our 
accounting reguulations the railroads are 
charging capital investments to mainte- 
;mance, “thereby holding their cost of op- 





Practice Rules 
Are Accepted by |; 
Lime Industry 


Revised Regulations for the! 


| Trade Include 


And Other Practices 





{Continued from Page 3.] 


Unfair 
| Methods of Competition 


falsely imputing to them dishonorable con- 
Recommendation that refrigerator car | duct, inability to perform contracts, ques- 
tionable credit standing, or by other false 
representations, or the false disparagement 


|of the grade or quality of 


their 


goods, 


with the tendency and capacity to mis- 
lead or deceive purchasers or prospective 
purchasers, is an unfair trade practice.” 


Rule 6 


6, Group I, as published Oct. 
which reads as follows: 


23, 
entitled 


Congress approved Aug. 
No. 228, 64th Congress, 


25, 


An 


The Commission approved Rule 


1929, 


“To violate the provisions of the Act of 
1916, Pub. 


Act 


to Standardize Lime Barrels, is an unfair 
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STATE BANKING 





(‘Rural Credit 





The building in Atlanta, Ga., occupied by the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Atlanta, headquarters for the Sixth Reserve District, is shown above; 


the building is owned by the bank. 


Oscar Newton is chairman of the directorate of the bank. 


Eugene R. Black is governor, and 
The Sixth 


Reserve District includes Georgia, Alabama and Florida, and parts of 


Mississippi, Louisiana and Tennessee. 


Branches are maintained at New 


Orleans, La., Jacksonville, Fla., Birmingham, Ala., and Nashville, Tenn. 


Improved Volume of Employment 
Is Shown for Several Industries 


bi 
| 


jeration at a figure sufficient to absorb trade practice. (See Uv. 8. Code, bang 
enough of their earnings so that there! Part I, of the U. S. Statutes at me 
wili be no returns paid to the Federal ae Cap. 6, sections 237-242, inclu- 
Government.” sive). é 
‘ (Note: » ste > referre ule 
It is true that under our present system 6 csi Lng anes = ._— 
of accounting the cost of replacing ties hereto.) : | 
_~ ge — = rack material in Rule 7—The Commission substituted 
| S chargeable to operating expense.|/and approved the following for Rule 7, 
Often these replacements cost more than Group I, as published Oct. 25, 1929 
eee, replaced, and in the case “To sell lime or permit it to be sold in| 
of other types of railroad property such | yseq barrels bearing the brand, label or 


excess is chargeable to capital gccount. 
To this extent, therefore, the maintenance 
char@®s include, in the case of rails, ties, 
and other track material, certain amounts 
which may be regarded as capital invest- 
ments. 

You will understand that the railroads 
do not admit this to be the fact, but claim 
that the true principle is that 
of replacing in kind all types of property 
Should be chargeable to operating ex- 
pense. However, this is a matter which 
was covered in our recent depreciation re- 
| port, 177 I. C. C. 351, and when the change 


in accounting which is there provided for 
becomes effective these excess charges to 
ties, 


maintenance in the case of rails, 
and other track material will very largely 
disappear. 
reduction in 


the current 


of late 


Company's Holdings 
In Other Enterprises 


3. Mr. Goss suggests that another abuse 


the cost 


As a matter of fact, with the 
price level the 
amount of the excess cost of replacements 
in kind has decreased very considerably 


name of producers or dealers other than 
the one producing or selling the lime con- 


tained therein, where the effect 


may 


be 


to mislead or deceive purchasers or pros- 
pective purchasers as to source of produc- 


tion, grade, quality or quantity 


of 


product, is an unfair trade practice.” 


Rule 8—The Commission 
and approved the following 
Group I, as published Oct. ‘ 


“The sale or offering for 


for 
19 
sale 








Ru 
29: 
of 


such 


substituted 


le 8, 


any 


product of the industry by any false means 
or device which has the tendency and ca- 
pacity to mislead or deceive customers or 


” 


is an unfair trade practice. 

Rule 9—-The Commisison 
and approved the following for 
Group I, as published Oct. 25, 19 

“The imitation of the 
identification of competitors, ha 
tendenc and capacity 
ceive purchasers or prospecti 
chasers, is an unfair trade pract 
Rule 10.—The Commission 


trade 


Ru 
29: 


ving 


to mislead or 


ve 
ice.” 


sers 


substituted 


le 9, 


marks, 
trade names, slogans, or other marks of 


the 
de- 
pur- 


substituted 
and approved the following for a part of 


of 


with 


purchased, is an 


substituted 


lies in the investments of the railroads Rule 10, Group I, as published Oct. 25, 
“some of which are quite foreign to the 1929: 
railroad business.” He quotes a member “The false marking or branding 
otf the Oregon Department of Public} products of the industry, with the effect of 
Works to the effect that “the Southern! misleading or deceiving purchas 
Pacific had two-thirds of its capital in-| respect to the quantity, quality, grade or 
vested in stocks of enterprises along its substance of the goods 
route, such as the Standard Oil Com- unfair trade practice.” 
pany. Rule 11—The Commission 

This is by no means an accurate state-|and_ approved the following for 


ment 
addition to operating a railroad, does act 


The Southern Pacific Company, in 


of Rulk 
25, 1929 


10, Group I, as 


as a holding company for the stocks of " 

other railroads in the Southern Pacific Branding of Products 
System. Thus, the Southern Pacific lines Wi h I Deceiv 
east of El Paso, Tex., are all owned by wh Intent to eceive 
separate corporations whose stocks are “The making o1 

held by the Southern Pacific Company. to be made o1 published any f 
The balance sheet of the latter indicates true, or deceptive statement by 
that about two-thirds of its capital has advertisement or otherwise 
been invested in the securities of other the gerade guality, quantity, 


companies. 


However, for the most part these invest- 
ments are in the securities of affiliated 
railroad companies. From its last 
I find that out of investments in road 
and equipment totaling $1,089,182,268 it 
had $38,865,847 invested in affiliated non- 
carrier companies. Of this amount, $28,- 
617,556 was invested in the securities of 
the Southern Pacific Land Company 
which owns all the unsold lands which 
came from Government land grants 


return 


in 


character, nature, origin 


a 


alse, 
y wa 


part 


published Oct 


causing or permitting 


un- 


vy of 


concerning 
substance, 
size or prepara- 


tion of any product of the industry hav- 


ing the tendency 
or deceive 


and capacity 


chasers, is an unfair trade practice.” 


Rule 12.—The Commission 


to mislead 
purchasers or prospective pur- 


substituted 


and approved the following for Rule 11, 


Group as published Oct 


a0, 


1929; 


“Directly or indirectly to give or per- 


mit to be given o1 
or anything of value 
or representatives of 


offer to giv 
to agents 
customers 


e m 


o1 


} 


oney 


employes, 


rOs- 


prospective customers as to the quantity, | 
quality, substance or size of such product, | 


the past. pective customers or to agents, employes, 
This company also controls the Albion OF representatives of competitars’ cus- 
Lumber Company, which owns two saw tomers or prospective customers, without 
mills and quite an acreage of timber the knowledge of their employers or prin- 
lands _and cut-over lands in California. cipals, as an inducement to influence their | 
The Southern Pacific Railway also had ©™mployers or principals to purchase or 
an investment of $18,026,648 in the securij- contract to purchase industry products 
ties of nonaffiliated companies. Of this from the maker of such gift or offer, or 
amount over $11,000,000 was in securities to influence such employers or principals 
of the St. Louis Southwestern Railway to refrain from dealing or contracting to 
Company, and about $2,500,000 were in- deal with competitors, is an unfair trade 
vested in internal debt of the Mexican Practice.” 
government. Rule 13.—The Commission substituted 
When Mr. Goss speaks of the investment 4nd ap 15, 


in stocks of the Standard Oi] Company 
he probably refers to an investment 


ated Pipe Line, which is controlled jointly 
by the Southern Pacific Company, the 
Standard Oil Company of California, anc 
the Associated Oil Company, each of the 
controlling companies owning one-thir¢ 


of the stock 
I may say that I called the attention 
of the House Committee to these invest- 


ments of railroad companies in subsidiary 
and other companies in connection 


ing company situation, and in the report 
which the Committee issued on 


last Spring, full details of 
are given. In the case of the Southerr 
Pacific, they are detailed on pages 504 tc 
507, inclusive 


of 
$3,500,000 in common stock of the Associ- 


with 
that Committee's investigation of the hold- 


“Regu- 
lation of Stock Ownership in Railroads” 
these holdings 


Group IT, as published Oct 


25, 


signment with the intent and 


the effect 


1 


i 


or to unreasonably 
unfair trade practice 
Rule 14.—The Commission 


restrain 


1 
Group II, as approved Oct 


25, 


pporec the following for Rule 


1929 


with 


1 


1929 


the 


effect of injuring a competitor, and where 
may be to substantially lessen 
competition or tend to create a monopoly 
trade, 


S.an 


substituted 
and approved the following for Rule 13, 


“To ship lime or lime products on con- | 


“Deviation from the established stand- | 


false means or device with the 


misleading or 


practice. 
Rules of Group Il 


As Accepted by Trade 
Group II 


1 
J 


Rul 
1 





istry 


ards of the industry by any deceptive or 
effect 
deceiving purchasers 
prospective purchasers is an unfair trade 


of 
or 


substituted 


14, 





that 


oe . Rule A.—The Commission 
Machine Exports Drop tand accepted the following for 
Shipments abroad of American indus-, Group II, as published Oct. 25, 
trial machinery dropped to a new low “It is the judgment of the indt 
level at the close of the Summer just each member should install a proper and 
passed. (Department of Commerce.) accurate method for determining his cost.” 


| FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


































As of Nov. 2 
New York 2.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of Ney rk today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following 
In pursuance of the provisions of section 
922 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currenc for the 
purpose of the acsessment and collection of 
diities upon merchandise imported into the 
United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below 
schilling) 13 
(belga 13 
akia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) 2 
England (pound) 37 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc 
Germany (reichsmark) 2 
Greece (drachma) 
Hungary (pengo) 1 
Italy (lira) 
Netherlands ‘guilder) 4 
Norway (krone) 2 
Poland (zlot#) 1 
Portugal ‘escudo) 
Rumania ileu) 
| Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona) 22.1384 
Switzerland ifranc) 19.4517 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 7833 
Hong Kong (dollar) 24.7857 
China (Shanghai tael) 32.2410 
China (Mexican dollar) .. 23.1562 
China (Yuan dollar) 23.1666 
India (rupee) 28.3041 
Japan (yen) 48.9187 
Singapore ‘d ) 44 5000 
CG CMROUORTE occ ranceneseawdinas 69.7851 
Cuba (perc 109.9000 
Meico (peso) 37.4400 
Argentina pesc OME icackedacixs 54.0056 
SE CIRO 55 aa ow an sn ha hacukad 6.1550 
eer pr ree 12.0750 
Uruguay (peso) 41.9500 
reererrrer rrr rr 96.5700 
eae senha eaaiied 31.0000 


(Nov. 3 being a legal holiday in New York 
lelection day] no quotations were issued on 
joreign exchange.) 





practices.” 


Rule C.—The Commission 
and accepted the following for 
Group II, as published Oct. 25 


Rul 
192 


Rule B.—The Commission substituted 
and accepted the following for Rule 16, 
Group II, as published Oct. 25, 1929: 


“It is the opyaion of the industry that 
lime manufacturers should use their best 
efforts to observe these rules of approved 


substituted 


e 17, 


9: 


“A jobber or distributor shall be defined 


aS any person, firm or 
engaged in the 
lime products 


corporation who is 
business of selling lime o1 
either exclusively or with 


other materials, but is not engaged in the 
manufacture of the particular type or class 


of lime or 


lime products, and who sells 


the materials to another person, or to an- 


other firm or corporation for 
pose of resale.” 
Rule D.—The Commission 


the 


pur- 


substituted 


and accepted the following for Resolution 


2, aS adopted by the industry: 
“(a) The industry 
tice of each individual 
industry indep ndently 
circulating to the 
own price lists 


membe 


purchasing 


approves the 


r 


trad 


a 
0. 


publishing 


ac- 
the 
and 


e its 


“(b) The industry approves t: e practice 


of making 
all published price schedules.” 
Rule E—The Commission 


the terms of sale a part of 


substituted 


and accepted the following for Rule 18, 


“A Committee on Trade 


Group II, as published Oct. 25, 1929: 
Practices 


is 


hereby created to cooperate with the Fed- 


eral Trade Commission and to perform 
such acts as may be proper to put these 
rules into effect.” 

By direction of the Commission: 

P. S. Attention is called to Federal 
Trade Commission v. Raladam Company 
decided May 25, 1931, in which the Su- 
preme Court of the United States has ap- 
parently held that in order for a practice 
to constitute an unfair method of com- 
petition it must be shown to have the 
tendency to injuriously affect the busi- 


ness of competitors 
Exhibit to Rule 6, Group I. 


Act to|clusive, is presented to cause appropriate | 


nished 


employm 


ent to mar 


[Continued from Page 7.] 
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schedules 
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increased 


forces 
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obtained in 
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the 


ng 


demand 


inoreased schedules and forces 
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Full time obtained in sev- 


Several | skilled 
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establish- 


but 


al 


ito- 


reported 
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for 


help was reported in some localities 
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improvements 


furn 
Agricultu 
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employment 
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and 
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to 
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A slight 
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ment 


during 
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crease 
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workers. 
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were report 
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Quite ¢ 
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yume of St 


ed 
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work em- 


other 


textil 
A 
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textile-mill 
satisfactory 
shoe, 
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number 
establishments, 


asbestos 


here 
ate 


farm 


wa 


highway 


increase in the volume of employ- | 


workers 


sek 


of 


ned- 
and 
the 


products 


Ss an 


for 


in- 


con- 


ad- 


ployed quite a number of people in the agri- 


cultural 
was apparent in practically all of 


areas 


localities 


ployment 
tember 

hands in the wheat 
orchards 


me 


eration 


aAjor 


time 


on a 4-day-week basis 
remained seasonally dull 


crease building in 


St 


available 
volume 
eased 


cr 





ate 


A general 


surp 


New Mexico 


There was an increase in the volume of em- 


due to 


also in 
industrial 


throughout 


the 
a large 
the 
establishm 


practically all plants 


State 
demand 
and bean flelds and fruit 
cotton fields 


ents 


lus 


during 


fo 


were 
worked on part- 


schedules with reduced forces 
road shops reported curtailed forces employed 


in 
with an 
Highy 
and 


sey 


is expected 


Logging and 
ased and a gradual increase 


T 
the 


WAV 


eral thousa 


sawmill 


here 


various ¢ 
adequate supply 


nd n 


was 
t 
of 


en 


North Carolina 


of 


in 


labor 
the larger 


Sep- 
harvest | 


While the 
op- | 


The rail- 


some 
les of 


were 


activities 
in employment 


Coal-mining activities 


in- 
the 


craftsmen 
construction decreased in 


re- 
in- 


laborers. The State and various mu- 
nicipalities and several emergency-relief com- 
mittees throughout the State made extensive 
| preparations and have adopted unemployment- 
relief measures to care for the unemployed 
through the Winter period. The demand for 
factory help, while still abnormally low, 
showed some signs of improvement at the 
| close of the month. The usual seasonal cur- 
tailment of activities at the Summer resorts, 
seashores, and amusement parks affected large 
numbers of male and female workers. A slight 
seasonal increase in employment occurred in 
the larger retail establishments and depart- 
|} ment stores 
i shipping terminals, 
railroad yards and 


transportation lines, and 
shops showed no appre- 
cilable improvement and a surplus of these 
workers prevailed Part-time operations re- 


mained quite general and the majority of the 





| 


} industries operated with reduced forces. 
| 
| North Dakota 
Favorable weather throughout September 
|} resulted in a slight increase in the volume 


fof building and public works, and additional 
| building-trades men, construction workers, and 


ous projects under way within the State 
Further seasonal increases in agricultural em- 
ployment occurred during September follow- 
ing the demand for help for the potato and 


| 

| Sugar-beet harvest, corn shocking, silo filling 
and Fall plowing The completion of the 
harvesting of wheat and other small grains 


however, resulted in the release of many har- 
vest workers. Building included a $65,445 Fed- 
eral structure at Portal and extensive repairs 
to the Government Indian schools at Belcourt 
and Wahpeton Notwithstanding the gradual 
increase in the demand for outdoor workers 
the supply of all classes of labor exceeded 
} requirements in every district that reported 
Operations and employment in the lignite- 
coal fields continued near normal, others part 
time, while several remained closed. Employ- 
ment in the railroad transportation 
ments, freight yards, and terminals was con- 
siderably below normal for this season of the 
year. Fairly satisfactory schedules were re- 
ported in most of the major industries, in- 
cluding the meat-packing houses 
foundries, biscuit factories, bakeries, cream- 
eries, candy factories, metal culvert, and brick 
and tile plants, and printing establishments 
Department stores reported fair employment 
for this time of the year, with some pros- 
pects for improvement Slight reductions in 
forces in some departments of the 
implement distributing concerns, 

utility firms, and lumber yards were recorded 


Considerable unemployment was apparent 
throughout the State during September The 
major industries were in operation, and sat- 
isfactory schedules obtained in the tobacco 
factories, overtime being reported in some | 
instances The Knitting, hosiery, and silk 
mills werked on close to normal schedules 
The cotton-textile mills and furniture-manu- 


facturing plants worked far below normal 
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by stencil or otherwise be clearly marked 


thereon, 


together with the name of the 
manufacturer thereof, and the name of 
the brand, if any, under which it is sold, 


and, if imported, the name of the country 
from which it is imported 
Rules and regulations for the enforce- 


ment of sections 237 to 242 inclusive, not} 
provisions of said 
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sections, 
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shall 


ith 
be 


the 
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by 


Dire 


ctor 


of the Bureau of Standdards and approved 


by the Secretary of Commerce an 


such 


rules and regulations shall include reason- 
able 
be allowed. 
“It shall be unlawful to pack, sell or 
offer for sale, for shipment from any State 
or territory or the District of Columbia to 
any other State of Territory or the Dis- 
of Columbia, any 
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No shortage of any class of labor was reported 
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Ohio 

There was very little change in the in- 


unskilled laborers were absorbed on the vari- |i cliave there was no distinction” between 
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‘Congress Held Ey 


Responsible for 
Land Bank Aid 


System Was 
Established Under Gov- 
ernment Sponsorship, 
Asserts Association 


has the moral 


Congress responsibility 


{of coming to the aid of the joint stock 


land banks and the Federal land banks, 
according to a brief which has just beén 
made public in Washington by Frank W. 
Blair, president of the Joint Stock Land 
Bankers’ Association. The brief has been 
presented to members of the Federal Farm 
Loan Board, members of Congress, and 
others interested in the development of 
the system, Mr. Blair announced. The 
brief was prepared by Everett Sanders, 
counsel for the association. 

“Congress promoted, fostered and created 
both joint stock and Federal land banks 
for a public purpose and to meet a na- 
tional need,” the brief, which attempts to 
define the Government's obligation to the 
joint stock Jand banks and their farmer 
borrowers, sets forth 

Purposes of System 


The banks of the Federal farm loan 
system, according to the brief, were 
“created for public and national pur- 


poses.” They were called into existence, 
it is asserted, to accomplish the important 
national purposes described in the title 
of the act, which reads: “To provide Cap- 
ital for agricultural development, to create 
standard forms of jnvestment based upon 
farm mortgages, to equalize rates of in- 
terest on farm loans, to furnish a market 
for United States bonds, to create Govern- 
ment depositories and financial agents for 
the United States, and for other purposes.” 

Congress and the Executive Departe 
ment of the Government encouraged in- 


vestors te buy joint stock and Federal 
land nk bonds, it is claimed. “No dis- 
tinctiofl was made between the two classes 


of banks by the President or the Congress 
when it came to urging investors to in- 
their savings in farm securities.” 


Accepted as Collateral 
In inaugurating the system, President 
Wilson called the attention of investors 


to the “satisfactory and solid investments” 
to be afforded by its operation, the brief 
points out, and refers to the later action 
of the Government in making bonds of 
the two types of banks acceptable security 
as collateral for pqstal savings funds as 
further indication of the fact that the 
“Government led the investing public to 


them. 
“Congress made the mortgages and 
bonds of both classes of banks instru- 


mentalities of the United States and ex- 
empted them from all taxation,” the brief 
states, “and in addition designated the 
banks as depositories of public money and 
financial agents of the United States.” 
Exempt From Tax 

“The Government gave the widest pub- 

|licity to this feature of the act and nate 


urally the investor considered it of the 
utmost importance. Because of the en- 
couragement given by the Government, 


farm organizations, charitable institutions, 
civic groups and small investors rushed to 
jinvest their money in what they thought 
were safe, tax exempt ‘Government securi- 
ties.’ Since the Government extended the 


flour mills, | same privileges to Federal land bank and 


joint stock land bank bonds, they could 
see no reason to prefer one over the other 
and therefore in most cases purchased an 
equal amount of both classes of securities, 
The National Grange and other farm or- 
invested in both joint stock 
and Federal land banks bonds. 

‘In view of the fact that both types of 
|}banks and both classes of bonds were 
equally favored in the beginning, one can 
;}not now be preferred over the other. If 
Federal land banks and holders of Fed- 


dustrial-employment situation during Septem-| eral land bonds are entitled to Govern- 


ber, and considerable unemployment prevailed 
throughout the month While a few indus- 
tries reported an increase in activities, this 
was more than offset by the decline which oc- 


curred in others Several plants were re- 
ported as temporarily closed. Part-time sched- 
ules Obtained in the tron and steel mills 
tin-plate shops, machine-tool plants, agri- 
cultural and construction machinery plants, 
automobile accessory factories, lumber mill 


woodworking establishments, and other plants 
Highway and grade-crossing elimination proj- 
ects continued in good volume, and a number 
of new contracts that were let during the 
past 30 days provided employment for several 
thousand of additional laborers. County, city 
and public-utility improvements also furnished 
employment for many men A slight increase 
in activity was reported 
fields and some of the 


in 


idle coal miners were 


recalled Vegetable packing houses and can- 
ning factories continued their seasonal op- 
erations, offering employment to many work- 


ers. There was a decrease in 
farm help due to the peak 
tural season having passed; 
number of men 


the demand for 
of the agricul- 
however, quite a 
were engaged in the cutting 


| the 


ment aid, joint stock banks and holders 
of joint stock bonds must have the same 
relief.” 


Measure of Success 
The measure of success of land banks 
|“is not merely avoiding insolvency,” the 


brief maintains. “It is the serving of the 
public in the manner intended by the 
framers of the act. The time when public 


necessity requires them to function most 
fully is in time of agricultural depres- 
sion and financial stringency. This was 


the national need which Congress had in 
{mind in passing the Act. At such times 


banks have failed of their purpose 


the bituminous |@Nd actually functioned the least. 


“After 14 years of trial this rural credit 
system is in great difficulty. Agriculture 


and the investing public are unanimous 
in their belief that the United States 
Government has a moral responsibility 


for the farm loan system to which it gave 
birth. This responsibility is as great in 


of corn. The closing of a number of Sum-,the case of joint stock as it is in the 
mer resorts throughout the State resulted in| case of Federal land banks. 
the release of quite a few workers 


Oklahoma 


Little change occurred in the industrial-em- 
ployment situation in September a the 
majority of the manufacturing establish- 
ments continued on part-time schedules 
Cotton gins worked at capacity, offering em- 
ployment to quite a number of men. The oil 
industry throughout the State remained prac- 
tically closed, affecting large numbers of 
workers The woodworking plant railroad 
shops, smelter plants, iron mills: glass and 
clay-products plants, oil-well machine shops 
and several other miscellaneous plants op- 
erated below normal, with curtailed forces 
engaged in most instances There was a fair 
volume of building in several of the larger 
cities, but the general surplus of labor 
parent in most communities included build- 
ing trades men. While there was a seasonal de- 





ap- | 


| closing 


Coal la 


mand for farm help, the supply of this class | 
of labor was somewhat in excess of require- 
ments, except in the cotton sections 
mining increased slightly; however, the 


and zine mines continued on curtailed sched- 
ules. The saw-mills in the southeastern part 
of Oklahoma reported some increase in activi- 


ties, but operations generally continued on 
curtailed basis, 
Oregon 

There was a slight improvement in the em- 
ployment situation throughout the State dur- 
ing September. This was due to the seasonal 
demand for labor in the agricultursa! areas and 
in the cannig factories engaged in the har- 


vesting and preserving of fruit and vegetables. 


The meat-packing houses reported fairly sat- 
isfactory schedules, with their usual forces 
engaged in most instances The creamery 
establishments, cheese factories, and seed 


and feed plants worked somewhat 
mal, 


below nor- 
Other plants manufacturing machinery 


paper mills 


worked on curtailed schedules 
In most 


instances full-time schedules pre- 
vailed in the furniture factories. with some 
overtime noted Some increase in activity 
was noted in the shipping industry; how- 
ever, logging and lumbering remained far be- 
low normal Metal mining in eastern and 
southern Oregon was somewhat more active 
but remained on a restricted basis. No large 
building projects were reported The work 
under way in most localities consisted of 
small projects and alterations and repairs 
There was a decrease in the volume of high- 
Wway-construction work and quite a number 
of men were released A surplus of skilled 


all sections of the State 
. 
Pennsylvania 


An improvement was noted during Sep- 
tember. Several of the manufacturing indus- 
tries increased their forces, including ‘Uhe coal 


mines, leather-goods factories, several branches 
of the textile industry, a number of metal- 
working establishments and plants manu- 
facturing automobile accessories Operations 
in the steel plants remained below norma 
and @ surplus of these worke! prevailed 
Some decrease was noted in railroad employ- 
ment Considerable improvement occurred 
in the anthracite regions and thousands of 
miners were returned to work with the re- 


opening of a large number of collieries during 
the past 30 days. The collieries that had been 
operating part time resumed full-time sched- 
ules, with corresponding increase in employ- 
ment. Conditions in the bituminous fields 
improved slightly but a iarge mumber of 


| 


lead | of the State 


| 


and unskilled labor obtained in Practically | Cost of over $ 
| 


“There are of course certain differences 
between the two classes of banks, but 
| these differences are not of such type or 
degree as to form any possible basis for 
discrimination with respect to the Gove 
ernment’s responsibility for their creation, 
direction and control. If remedial legis- 
lation is to be considered in connection 
with the Federal farm loan system, re< 
lief should be given to both joint stock 
and Federal land banks and to the farmer 
borrower,of both who though worthy is 
in default.” 


bituminous miners were idle. Production ine 
creased slightly in the oil industry; however, 
some surplus of these workers prevailed in 
the oil-producing sections of the State. The 
of a number of parks and Summer 
resorts in the mountain area released a nume- 
ber of employes. Road construction employed 
large number of men in various sections 
but a slight decrease in the vole 
ume of employment was reported at the close 
of the month due to the completion of seve 
eral contracts Building generally decreased, 
except in a few localities where some expan- 
sion was noted, due to the starting of work 
on the erection of post offices and other large 


projects Professional and technical workers 
remained far in excess of demands. There 
Was an increase in the demand for agricul- 
tural help for the harvesting of fruit and 
other Fall crops. A number of the whole- 
sale and retail stores increased their forces, 
A general surplus of labor prevailed. more 


particularly apparent in the large cities. 


Rhode Island 


A general surplus of labor prevailed throughe 
out September. There was a seasonal curtaile 


metal products, textile goods, and pulp and|™ent in the forces employed at the Summer- 


resort colonies While part-time schedules 
prevailed in many industries, several hundred 
people returned to work following the annual 
vacation periods in August A further im- 
provement was noted in the jewelry industry 
and additional workers were employed in 
plants manufacturing metal novelties. The 
machine plants and tool shops remained on 
curtailed schedules. Close to normal sched- 
ules prevailed in the rayon and silk mills, cote 


ton mills, and woolen and worsted goods 
plants The rubber-goods factories reported 
over time in some departments. There was 


a fair volume of building in certain locali- 
ties, and new projects were started at a tote! 
705,000; however, some unemploy- 
continued among the Dbuilding-trades 
men Highway construction, municipal im- 
provements, and other outdoor work offered 


;employment to many skilled and unskilled 
laborers, 
The review of conditions in other 


States will be printed in the issue of 
Nov. 5. 
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Transportation of Gasoline 


by Network of Pipe-lines + + 


Development of Distributing Facilities into 
System of Connecting Routes, One of Which 
Is 14,000 Miles Long, Is Described 


By PAUL A. WALKER 


Chairman, Corporation Commission, State of Oklahoma 


lines furnish the tangible, immediate and 

direct real competition to the railroads. 
The big trunk lines of the New York Transit 
Company system, the’ Natural Transit Com- 
pany Trunk Line System and the other trunk 
lines thread the country from the different 
points where oil is produced. : 

There is now a continuous connecting sys- 
tem of trunk lines from the Mid-Continent 
fields in ~“ansas, Oklahoma and Texas to 
New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore, and 
also from the same fields to points on the 
Gulf of Mexico, where crude oil can be loaded 
in tank ships for any port in the world. 
These trunk lines run continuously day and 
night and are said to be as reliable as the 
best-managed railroad in the world. The 
sizes of pipe used are principally 5, 6, 8, 10 
and 12 inches. 


i ie petroleum and petroleum products pipe 


+ + 


But the new and startling development is 
that of long distance gasoline pipe lines. 
As recent as the final argument on Mid- 
Continent oil rates, in 1929, intelligent and 
important persons at the hearing were in- 
clined to scoff at the idea of serious pipe 
line competition in the transportation of 
gasoline. The suggestion was said to be 
either visionary and impractical or to be 
prompted by ulterior motives. Now natural 
gasoline pipe lines longer than the longest 
natural gas pipe lines are in actual opera- 
tion. 

The Great Lakes Pipe Line Company’s 
1,400-mile line system is now transporting 
gasoline from Oklahoma to Chicago and Min- 
neapolis, with a branch line to Omaha. This 
is the largest gasoline line in the world. It 
extends from Ponca City, Okla., to Chicago 
via Barnsdall, Kansas City, and Des Moines, 
to the Twin Cities, and was completed to 
Minneapolis and Chicago, July 11, 1931, at 
a cost of more than $17,000,000. The owner- 
ship is vested in the Continental Oil Co., 
Barnsdall Oil Corporation, ‘Skelly Oil Co., 
Mid-Continent Petroleum Corp., and Phil- 
lips Petroleum Co. The line can gather ap- 
proximately 30,000 barrels of gasoline per 
day, and is now carrying an average of ap- 
proximately 25,000 barrels per day with a line 
loss said to be less than 1 per cent. 

Nor is gasoline pipe line operation con- 
fined to the Eastern and Mid-Continent 
fields. Practically, wherever there is petro- 
leum production or refining, gasoline pipe 
lines are being projected and put into op- 
eration. . 

In addition to an intricate network of gaso- 
line pipe lines in the Los Angeles basin area, 
California has three major trunk lines for 
the transportation of gasoline, aggregating 
259’, miles in length. The Shell's 97'!2-mile 
Ventura-Wilmington, Calif., gasoline pipe 
line is said to have paid for itself in less 
than a year, due to a substantial reduction 
in evaporation losses and the elimination of 
a long costly railroad haul. 

+ + 

While the transportation of gasoline 
through trunk pipe lines is an entirely new 
development, it is one which holds forth 
promise of enormous expansion, so_ that 
within due course of time the entire country 
wili probably be networked with these lines. 
It is said that under the most favorable op- 
erating conditions, the cost of transporting 
gasoline by pipe lines would be about 50 per 
cent cheaper than by rail under existing 
rates. It is also said that more than one- 
half the profits of the Humble Oil & Refin- 
ing Co. during the year of 1930 were derived 
from its pipe line operations and that other 


Police Discourtesy 
as Incentive to 
Lawlessness 


By Marvin B. 
Rosenberry 
Chief Justice, Supreme 
Court, State of Wisconsin 
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IGHER police standards must be adopted 
H in American cities if we are to combat 

cc ‘empt for law by a 
takes its personal 
granted. 

One of the most regrettable features of 
modern life is the lack of respect for law, 
which I think is sometimes due to judges, 
sheriffs, and law enforc nent officers. 

We must set up new standards if we are 
to change that attitude. Police training is 
not new, because other countries train their 
police offic ‘s. We, on the other hand, are 
operating under the disadvantages of our 
frontier inheritance, which holds that any 
man can do anything, especially in govern- 
ment 

Professionalization, which will result from 
higher standar and preliminary police 
training, is a laudable attempt to make a 
profession out of an oOv.cupation. 

Most people obtain their ideas of law from 
the officcrs with whom they are acquainted, 
and police officers should make it a point 
to know and understand the people with 
whom they deal. 

Any men who enters public service should 
do so for some other reason than desire for 
financial remuneration. From a monetary 
point of view, a professionalized police offi- 
cer would be in the same financial position 
as the average New York lawyer, who gets 
less than $2,000 a year. 

A half day in a Chicago police court did 
not increase my respect for courts. Does it 
do any good to abuse a man who runs 
through a stop sign? A more sympathetic 
attitude toward the police might result if 
greater courtesy were shown by officers in 
the smaller offenses. 

If you expect to govern others they must 
entertain a certain respect for you. The very 
police uniform is worn create this respect. 

“Where the hell do you think you're go- 
ing?” is the type of reprimand that causes 
disrespect for law, and might well be re- 
placed with “You have violated an ordinance, 
Your car belongs back ~* this line.” 


public which 
security too much for 


pipe lines, including the Prairie and the Illi- 
nois, engaged solely in the transportation of 
crude oil, showed steady gains in net reve- 
nues during the past few years. 

If the opinion of others can be given cred- 
ence, there is practically no limit to the 
potentialities of pipe line transportation, and 
it may eventually be competitive not only 
through driving fuels from the railroads but 
also many other commodities. 

- + 


The same principles of interstate commerce 
law apply to the pipe lines as to the rail- 
roads. Crude petroleum and natural gas 
once reduced to possession and placed in 
interstate pipe lines are subjects of inter- 
state commerce, and not objects for restric- 
tion from such commerce by State authority. 

Oil pipe line rate regulation is under the 
jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, the Corporation Commission of 
Oklahoma, and, undoubtedly, the regulatory 
commissions of other States. However, little 
has been dqne toward prescribing of reason- 
able or nondiscriminatory carrying charges. 
A reason may be that the competition of the 
pipe lines with the rail carriers makes it 
difficult to enforce reasonable rates for pipe 
lines without increasing competition for the 
rail carriers, and thereby further lessening 
their revenues at times when they are sorely 
needed for the maintenance of continued 
adequate services. But this question of pipe 
line rate regulation is too big for any ade- 
quate discussion herein. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, in 
its latest important country-wide decision in 
the Fifteen Per Cent Case, 1931—Ex Parte 
103; 178 I. C. C. 539, 574, says: 

“For a long time transportation of crude 
oil by pipe line has exerted a controlling 
force on many railroad rates on both crude 
oil and gasoline. To this competition has 
now been added pipe lines for the extensive 
transportation of gasoline and natural gas. 
This form of competition has progressed to 
an astonishing extent, and it seriously af- 
fects, not only rail movement of petroleum 
and its products and the rates thereon, but 
also rail movement and rates on coal, both 
bituminous and anthracite.” 

How to counteract pipe line competition 
is a most difficult one for the railroads. The 
Association of Railway Executives, represent- 
ing the Class I railroads of the country, have 
suggested legislation compelling the oil in- 
dustry to divest itself of $400,000,000 invest- 
‘ment and ownership of pipe lines. This is 
most strenuously resisted by the oil com- 
panies. The American Petroleum Institute's 
Pipe Line Committee contains the names of 
12 prominent oil executives of the country, 
including four from Oklahoma, and. these 
gentlemen, speaking through Mr. E. B. Reeser, 
express sharp disagreement with the atti- 
tude of the rail executives on this point. Mr. 
Reeser said: 

“Let us see to what extent pipe lines have 
taken petroleum business from the rail- 
roads. 

“From the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion reports of Class I roads, we find that 
in 1924 there was a total movement of 52,- 
226,703 tons of crude and refined petroleum 
and products. This tonnage increased in the 
following year, and in every year thereafter. 
The gain for 1929 over 1924 was 41.8 per cent. 
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“History shows that new products, more 
efficient machines, better and cheaper meth- 
ods of transportation, become established 
without regard to incidental injury they cause 
individuals or companies operating on the old 
lines, and that the march of economic prog- 
ress can not be stayed. As for the two in- 
dustries concerned in this discussion, it is 
only necessary to consider the objection of 
teamsters against the first pipe lines; or in 
the case of the railroads, the equally futile 
fight of the stage coach and express mes- 
Sengers. 

“It is not likely that the railroads will 
benefit in any manner if the oil companies 
are ordered to divest themselves of the own- 
ership of pipe lines. Such separation cer- 
tainly would not result in any increase in 
tonnage moved by rail. Nor would it mean 
any gain to the investor in railroads, pipe 
lines, utilities or oil companies, but it would 
most surely put an increased burden even- 
tually upon the consumer of petroleum prod- 
ucts.” 

Because of the question of jurisdiction of 
State regulating commissions over interstate 
natural gas pipe lines, legislation has been 
proposed in Congress for interstate regula- 
tion, in bills of Senator Capper, of Kansas. 
But recent decisions of the Supreme Court 
of the United States in the Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Company case and of the local Federal 
court in Kansas natural gas litigation, indi- 
cating that the State Commissions may have 
more power over such gas regulation than 
some thought they had, have undoubtedly de- 
layed such Congressional legislative proposals 
at least until further determination and 
clarification of existing laws can be had to 
determine what national legislation, if any, 
may actually be needed. 

The importance of the pipe line industry, 
as a going proposition, is indicated by the 
immense constructive programs during this 
time of economic and industrial depression. 
A sum of between $450,000,000 and $500,000,- 
000 was gpen* on such lines, completed or 
Started in 1930, and more than $533,000,000 
is indicated as the expenditure for 1931. 
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Pipe lines now constitute a primary na- 
tional transportation agency of such magni- 
tude and potentialities that its importance 
probably can not be over-estimated. That 
such transportation agency is a most serious 
competitor of the rail carriers and especially 
of our southwestern railroads can not be 
gainsaid. Constructive suggestions are diffi- 
cult to make Economic warfare between 
these two important transportation agencies, 
the pipe lines and the railroads, would cer- 
tainly hurt the railroads and would prob- 
ably be of no ultimate advantage either to 
the pipe lines or to the industries they serve, 
much less to the public. There is undoubt- 
edly a proper function for both the pipe lines 
and the railroads and a proper coordina- 
tion ought to work to the ultimate good of 
both and to the country at large. 


Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


UPHOLDING HEALTH VALUES 
OF CANNED FOODS 


Studies Conducted by Public Health Service as Basis of 
Processes for Sterilization Against Deterioration 


‘ 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Government 
is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and com- 


modity industries. 


The present series deals with canning and preserving. 


By HUGH S. CUMMING 


Surgeon General, Bureau of the Public Health Service, Department of the Treasury 


NE of the most interesting develop- 
ments of the past century has been 
the improvement and advances made 

in methods for the preservation of food, 
and much effort has been directed to- 
ward perfecting and improving the va- 
rious methods for canning and preserv- 
ing foodstuffs of both animal and vege- 
table origin. 

> > 

Man has always sought in some man- 
ner to make available, beyond the sea- 
sons during which tl.ey are produced, the 
foods that he needs and likes. Among 
the early methods he adopted was dry- 
ing; then came salting and pickling; 
and finally—not much more than a cen- 
tury ago—was discovered the process of 
canning. 

For many years canning made com- 
paratively slow progress, for the princi- 
ples underlying the process were not 
understood, and satisfactory containers 
and equipment were lacking. These came 
in time, and in comparatively recent 
years there has been developed a scien- 
tific besis for all canning operations. 

It is said that canning as understood 
and practiced today had its origin with 
Nicolas Appert, a Frenchman, who be- 
gan his work about 1797, but his first 
successful results were obtained in 1804. 

Although the tin can for the preserva- 
tion of food was patented in England 
in 1809, glass appears to have been used 
almost exclusively for many years fol- 
lowing this date. 

In the canning of foodstuffs, there are 
several matters of importance from the 
standpoint of public health. The first re- 
lates to the food value or content of the 
article preserved. During recent years 
remarkab‘e advances have been made in 
our knowledge of foodstuffs as well as of 
the nutritive needs of the body. It is 
known in terms of chemical substances 
what constitutes an adequate diet. We 
know in the case of nearly all of the 
more common and important foods, and 
with a fair degree of accuracy, which 
nutrient principles are abundant, pres- 
ent, or lacking in each. 

Canning was_ introduced 
United States by Ezra Daggett and 
Thomas Kensett, who canned salmon, 
lobster, and oysters in New York in 1819, 
and by William Underwood of Boston 
who, in 1820, put up some fruits, pickles, 
and condiments in glass. Commercial 
canning was first undertaken in the 
United States in 1821. 


+ + 

Although canning was begun in the 
United States at an early date, it did not 
have any considerable development as an 
industry until the period of the Civil 
War, which created a demand for canned 
foods. Today the United States leads 
the world, not only in production and 
consumption of canned foods, but also 
in research upon canning problems. Our 


into the 


country has such a wide range of cli- 
mate and products that the canning in- 
dustry packs practically every variety of 
food. 

Before Pasteur and his epoch-making 
discoveries regarding fermentation, it was 
generally believed that the vacuum in 
the can was what preserved the food. 
Pasteur’s work proved, among other 
things, that spoilage of food was due to 
minute forms of organic life, particularly 
bacteria and yeast molds, which are 
everywhere present. To prevent spoil- 
age and to preserve the food, these or- 
ganisms must be killed, or, in other 
words, the food must be sterilized. The 
basic principle of cAnning is to sterilize 
the food by heat, and to prevent further 
contamination and spoilage by sealing 
the food in air-tight containers. There 
is no difference in principle between 
home and commercial canning. 

Canning, dehydration, and cold storage 
are the principal means by which foods 
are preserved during the season of ex- 
cess production, to be used principally 
during the part of the year when other- 
wise such foodstuffs would not be avail- 
able. Many fruits and green vegetables 
are effectively preserved in wholesome 
and attractive form and for almost an 
indefinite period, if necessary, through 
the process of canning. 

+ + 

There are certain diseases which some- 
times arise from material that is im- 
properly canned. Botulism is, perhaps, 
the most common condition of this type. 
The United States Public Health Service 
has conducted a study of botulism in co- 
operation with representatives designated 
by the National Canners’ Association. 
Several important facts were derived 
from this study, and the process of can- 
ning was improved so as to present the 
recurrence of such outbreaks if the 
methods are properly followed. 

Within recent years the Public Health 
Service has conducted a number of stud- 
ies directed largely toward the determi- 
nation of the relative pellagra-preven- 
tive potency of single staple foods and 
foodstuffs. Study of canned spinach 
showed it to contain the antipellagric 
vitamin, but not to a degree sufficient 
for complete protection against the dis- 
ease, while canned turnip greens in suffi- 
cient quantity gave complete protection. 
Canned green stringless beans were 
shown to be a relatively poor source of 
the antipellagric vitamin. The determi- 
nation of the pellagra-preventive value 
of canned foodstuffs is of immense prac- 
tical value, since such foods may be ob- 
tained at the time of the year when the 
diet is most restricted and pellagra is 
most prevalent. 

Water, either alone or in the form of 
brine or syrup, is added to many foods 
because it is necessary in cooking them 
and because it aids in securing thorough 
sterilization, 


In the next of this series of articles on “Canning and Preserving,” to appear 
in the issue of Nov. 5, Dr. Cumming will continue his discussion of the canning 
of foods from the standpoint of public health. 


Cooperative Auction of Produce 
Successful Experiment in Sale of Eggs 
By H. A. HANEMANN 


Market Analyst, Department of Agriculture, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 


O A group of egg producers in Bucks 
County belongs the credit for establish- 
ing the first cooperative farmers’ auction 

market in a production area of this State and 
the results of more than two months of ac- 
tual operation augur well for the final suc- 
cess of the enterprise. 


Auction markets are by no means new 
institutions in this State, for farm products 
have been sold at auction for over a century 
in Philadelphia, but heretofore auction mar- 
kets for farm products have been limited to 
the large consuming centers and terminal 
markets. As far as can be learned from 
historical agricultural documents none of the 
terminal auctions have ever been operated by 
a group of farmers as a producers’ coopera- 
tive enterprise. 

Therefore, the Bucks County Producers’ 
Cooperative Association which has recently 
established a farmers’ cooperative egg auc- 
tion at Doylestown, a town of 4,000 popu- 
lation and the county seat of the third larg- 
est egg-producing county in this State, takes 
rank as a pioneer in agricultural marketing 
by establishing the first farmer-owned and 
operated auction in a farming area of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Producer-owned and operated egg auc- 
tions have been in successful operation in 
New Jersey for some time and a small group 
of Bucks County poultrymen who visited the 
Flemington auction late last Spring were so 
impressed with this method of selling that 
they determined to follow it in their own 
county. Accordingly, meetings of poultry- 
men were called to discuss the auction method 
of selling at Doylestown and in June, 28 
producers agreed to form a cooperative agri- 
cultural association and sell their eges 
through an auction to be conducted by it 
in the borough of Doylestown. A charter, 
under the Cooperative Act of June 12, 1919, 
authorizing the group to incorporate under 
the name of Bucks County Producers’ Coop- 
erative Association was granted in June of 
this year and on Monday, July 13, the first 
eggs were sold at auction by it. Since then, 
two auction sales have been held weekly on 
each Monday and Thursday and thus far 
these sales have been most successful. 


The association established its business 
upon the sound principle of offering eggs for 
sale strictly on a quality basis only and of 
selling each lot of eggs by grade. In order 
to do this it was necessary to adopt stand- 
ards for grading and to examine each lot of 
eggs carefully to determine by which grade 
it should be designated and offered for sale. 
The association adopted the official Pennsyl- 
vania Standards for grading fresh eggs, which 
conform closely to the United States Stand- 
ards, 

Only egg producers residing in Bucks 
County who are members of the cooperative 
association, are permitted to sell their eggs 
through this auction. No eggs, whatsoever, 
will be sold or offered for sale for nonmem- 
bers. Every producer in Bucks County is 
eligible to membership in the organization 
and upon payment of the $5 membership 
fee and acceptance of the by-laws of the 
association will be admitted to membership. 
The $5 membership fee entitles the producer 
to life membership in the association but 
such membership can not be transferred to 
another producer. At the close of business 
on Sept. 17, 1931, the association had 82 
members as compared with 28 members when 
it started business on July 13, 1931. 


This increase in membership has increased 
the volume of business handled by the asso- 
ciation and has also attracted more buyers 
to the auction market. The average volume 
of eggs per auction during September, ap- 
proximated 150 cases as compared with 100 
cases average during July. During Septem- 
ber, the average number of buyers attend- 
ing each auction numbered 40, against an 
average of 25 during July. Up to Sept. 17, 
121 different buyers had patronized the asso- 
ciation. 

To date, the egg auction has brought splen- 
did financtlal results to its members. The in- 
fluence which it has established is witnessed 
by an increase of more than 200 per cent in 
its membership within two months. If the 
organization continues to maintain its pres- 
ent high standard of quality and its spirit 
of fair dealing with buyers and members, the 
ultimate success of this cooperative auction 
should be assured. 


WILLIAM H. TAFT 


President of the United States 1909-1913 


“The operations of the government affect the inter- 
ests of every person living within the jurisdiction of 
the United States.”” 
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Financing School Expansion 
on Economic Basis + «+ + 


Revision of Tax System and Application of 


Levy 


on Income for Better Distribution of 


Costs of Education Is Proposed 


By V. KERSEY 


Director of Education, State of California 


E ARE confronted today, as never before, 
W with the necessity for an immediate and 

adequate solution of many vital and im- 
portant problems challenging our greatest ef- 
forts and abilities. 

Only genuine professional solidarity, uni- 
fied understanding, and firm determination 
to work together constructively will insure 
the maintenance and advancement of Cali- 
fornia’s high standard of public education. 

The 1931 session of the California State 
Legislature brought together the elected rep- 
resentatives of the people in order to ex- 
press the will of the people in legislation. An 
example of the acts, reasons, discussions, 
arguments and considerations of that Legis- 
lature gives a significant reflection of public 
attitude. 

+ + 


This Legislature refused approval of legis- 
lation which would have been harmful to our 
public schools. It prevented radical unfa- 
vorable changes in the existing system and 
insisted upon the continued maintenance of 
our present standards of public education. 

School superintendents of the State feel 
that in the main the public has judged our 
schools and pronounced them good. 

Throughout the Legislature as well as 
throughout the State there is much concern 
expressed relative to the continuously mount- 
ing burden of the cost of education. Because 
it is uppermost in our minds this problem 
demands our first consideration. 

Out of the muddled and mistaken ideas 
about fads, fancies, duplications, uneconom- 
ical administration and overlapping activities, 
it is now the responsibility of the school 
superintendent to lead public thinking to a 
knowledge of and a respect for all that the 
schools are doing. This will require a most 
careful inspection of all activities of the pub- 
lic schools from the point of view that we 
held as our charge the responsibility for re- 
ducing cost wherever possible, introducing 
added measures of economy in administra- 
tion and reassuring those whose stewardship 
we represent that every expenditure pur- 
chases maximum and essential service for 
education. 

The crucial question after ali is whether 
or not those who pay the cost of education 
can continue to do so and at the same time 
require an expanded program of education 
which will serve their needs. 

Throughout the State the major items of 
increased expenditure have been added to 
the schoals at the demand of the public. 
The present situation is one of apparently 
paradoxical insistence upon the _ greatest 
economy in the face of demands for even 
further expansion of our program. 

The immediate question we are forced to 
answer is how can we at the same time ac- 
cede to the demands for relief of the burden 
of school taxes and also perform this ex- 
panded and expensive educational and social 
service. 

The answer to this question indicates that 
it is imperative that the basic tax structure 
of the State be revised and that sources 
of revenue be taxed which will permit of a re- 
distribution of the tax burdens in propor- 
tion to the ability of the individual to pay 
taxes. 

+ + 


Effective relief can be assured to the prop- 
erty owner -nd continued adequate financing 
of the schools can be guaranteed only be a 
revision of the State tax structure which 
will distribute the burdens of school costs 
equitably. 

The only tax which will do this is the 
personal income tax. A sales tax may be 
necessary as a transition tax from the pres- 
ent system to the income tax. However, we 
should be firm in our commitment to the 
thought of discouraging an income tax or a 
Sales tax as a temporary measure of relief. 
The fastening on of such a tax rarely accom- 
plishes so completely the purpose for which 
it was enacted that it is discontinued or re- 
pealed. 

A knowledge of the inequalities of educa- 
tional opportunity and the inequality of 
the burden of public school costs convinces us 
of the urgent necessity for establishing a 
State public school equalization fund. We 
must work for this equalization fund and in 
addition we must recognize the fact that no 
adequate equalization of educational oppor- 
tunity can possibly result solely from the re- 
distribution of the burden of school taxes. 

Fundamental to any program of equaliza- 
tion is the necessity for a revision of our 
district system such as will create larger 
units of administration as well as larger 
units of school support. 

Indications seem to point to the fact that 
we have passed beyond the point of greatest 
economic distress in our present crisis. Never- 
theless, the public schools can still contribute 
& great ‘:al to assist the State and the Na- 
tion in its return to normal conditions. One 
means of assisting has been suggested by the 
President's Emergency Committee on Em- 
ploymen*, and consists in the return to the 
secondary and continuation schools of young 
men and women now in competition with 
adults. 

We propose a redirection of our educational 
endeavors for the purpose of contributing 
more definite vocational efficiency which will 
assist in guiding those who enter employ- 
ment under highly competitive conditions. 
The development of adequate programs of 
counseling and guidance will direct our young 
people into fields not already oversupplied. 
The stimulation of a psychology of confidence 
and optimism. is contributing much to the 
Stabilizing of emotional attitudes. 


ae 


The emphasis upon habits and attitudes of 
work with an appreciation for the dignity 
of labor will carry our graduates a long way 
toward accomplishment. 

Many other problems confront the super- 
intendents aside from those dealing particu- 
larly with economic relationships. The social 
aspect of modern life challenges education. 
Self adaptation to tremendous social changes 
which are taking place and the necessity for 
the individual to subordinate self to the needs 
and demands of society challenge our instruc- 
tion. 

Attitudes of respect for law and order, 
obedience to authority, the development of 


right character, joy in service whatever our 
lot may be cause us to rededicate our efforts 
to accomplishment. 

In a period of economic stress much is said 
concerning the so-called fads and frills of 
education. We read much in commendation 
of the- old-fashioned fundamentals and in 
condemnation of the “extravagant” new ac- 
tivities. Yet from all studies we are able to 
make we note that in this era when actual 
training for citizenship is demanded, these 
varied activities contribute most effectively 
to the development of citizenship. 

+ + 

We should assure ourselves, however, that 
values will result from all activities of this 
nature which we sponsor. In addition, such 
studies as we are able to make indicate to 
us that our young people are successfully 
mastering the tool requirements for a work- 
a-day and earn-a-living world. 

Closely allied to the problems of the social 
aspects are those which have to do with 
education and relationship to politics. _ It is 
the responsibility of «ducation to redefine 
this word “politics.” As public service, pol- 
itics must be developed as a vocational field 
which will challenge the ideals and the en- 
deavors of the best young men and women 
of the country. This is a responsibility which 
public education has thus far ignored, but 
which, however, we must assume if Amer- 
ican politics is to be returned to its former 
status. 

Another of the great fields of challenge to 
us in this profession is that relating to our 
own professional relationships. The most 
essential element in the education of the 
children of our State is the public school 
teacher. The entire educational public school 


. program is in the hands of the teacher to 


be shaped for good or ill. We must see to it 
that the teacher is the best that can be pro- 
vided. Much has been done in California 
to insure an adequate supply of well-trained 
teachers who are carefully selected and prop- 
erly supervised. Comparatively, we have done 
little, however, to guarantee the economic 
welfare of teachers and this is a responsibility 
which the profession must assume. 
+ + 

Teachers may well concern themselves with 
the renewal of public confidence in them as 
a@ body of workers actuated by the true mis- 
sionary zeal with a spirit for advancing child- 
hood. Teacher organizations, educational 
leaders and citizen groups should work to- 
gether i> prove definitely the unselfishness 
of the motive actuating the profession. 


Correct Headlights 
as Factor in Safe 
Motoring 


By 
Harold G. Hoffman 
Commissioner of Motor 
Vehicles, State of New 
Jersey 


HE time has come for a complete reas- 
7 sessment of the values that motorists 
have placed upon correct headlighting. 
That conclusion is inescapable on the basis of 
the evidence which increases daily through 
the various channels of motor vehicle regu- 
lation administration. 

It is a strange fact that the average motor- 
ist’s thought rarely covers the point that 
when there is something wrong with the 
headlights of his car, that condition is jeop- 
ardizing his own safety. Instead, when he 
finds that he is driving a one-eyed car or 
when he finds that the lenses, reflectors or 
some other part of his car’s headlight equip- 
ment is inefficient, his first and often only 
constructive thought is that he is violating 
the law. 

Indeed, that assumption is quite correct 
and the offender may rightfully be afraid 
of the penalty which the law will apply when 
its representative apprehends him. 

Be that as it may, however, he should be 
much more afraid of the physical penalty he 
faces in attempting to drive with headlights 
that do not provide an adequate degree of 
illumination. The point is that the average 
motorist is altogether too little aware of the 
tremendously important role correct light- 
ing plays in the safety with which his car 
can be driven. 

There are very few motorists in New Jersey 
who have not had a chance to learn that the 
State last year modified its headlighting regu- 
lations to authorize the use of 32-candlepower 
bulbs. An astonishingly small proportion, 
however, seems to have made the obvious 
deduction that the change was made to per- 
mit today's faster moving traffic to have 
enough light to drive with safety. Some- 
times it seems as if that deduction were just 
too obvious to have a wide appeal. 

As previously stated, it is very well for the 
motorist to think of incorrect headlighting 
as contrary to the law. But that is not 
enough 

He also should consider it from the stand- 
point of the speed at which he drives. He 
should ask himself: Do my headlights give 
sufficient light to permit me to stop with 
safety at the maximum speed at which I am 
likely to drive at night? 

Let us take the case of the driver who 
travels at the maximum legal speed of 40 
miles an hour. His car is moving at the 
rate of 58 feet per second. At that speed, 
on a perfectly level highway, a car with 
brakes in good condition will require 113 
feet in which to stop. To this 113 feet of 
Stopping distance we must add an unim- 
peded speed of 58 feet for one second as an 
allowance for the average driver's bringing 
his brakes into play. Now that means under 
absolutely ideal conditions, 171 feet of per- 
fect illumination ahead are needed to as- 
sure stopping 

And, of course, ideal -onditions seldom pre- 
vail. The car's brakes may be bad, just a 
bit short of perfection. Or, the driver's re- 
action time may be subnormal, a not un- 
likely thing due to the end-of-the-day fatigue 
which usually is present in night driving. 





